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PREFACE. 

This attempt to compile a Glossary of Words and Phrases 
used in South-East Worcestershire (the district around Evesham 
and Pershore), owes its origin, principally, to a perusal of Mrs. 
Chamberlain's interesting * Glossary of West Worcestershire 
Words,' published by the English Dialect Society in 1882. 

Being a native of the district above indicated, and an enthu- 
siastic lover of everything relating to the county of Worcester, I 
had for some years previously, been collecting scraps and frag- 
ments concerning the locality, but with no definite object in 
view; and I felt greatly delighted when I recognised in Mrs. 
Chamberlain's work, many of the old home words, sayings, and 
customs, which were so familiar to me in my younger days ; but 
which had in many instances become almost forgotten. 

Although in the same county, I found that there were many 
words used in our locality which were not in use in West 
Worcestershire, and so not included in Mrs. Chamberlain's book. 
I therefore began systematically to note down all such words 
that I could think of, or that I otherwise met with ; with the 
result that I am now able to submit to all who are interested 
in the subject of local dialects, and to the public generally, the 
present collection of South-East Worcestershire Words and 
Phrases. 

In doing so, I trust that I am contributing a minute quota 
of quaint (and possibly some few peculiar) words, towards the 
formation of a work which would be of the greatest interest and 
utility, viz., a complete Glossary of Local Words, Sayings, and 
Phrases used in every district in England. The increased, and 
still increasing facilities for intercommunication, together with 
the advance of education, are, however, daily enhancing the 
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diflbmlty of accomplishing such a task; and should it be long 
deferred, it will, it is to be feared, become a matter of absolute 
impossibility. 

Many words are included in the following pages, which are 
neither peculiar to the district nor yet to the county, but which 
are not exactly conunon. These I decided to retain, as being 
useful for purposes of comparison ; also that students of dialect 
might be assisted (however slightly), in ascertaining to what 
extent, and in what localities, such words are current. 

In instances in which Mrs. Chamberlain has, in her glossary, 
employed illustrative phrases, I have generally adopted them; 
making such alterations only, as were necessary to adapt them to 
this locality. The difference in the dialect of the two districts 
(the W. and the S.E.) can thus be the more readily observed, for 
which reason, I trust I may be pardoned for the liberty I have 
taken. 

It was originally intended that this fragment should have 
been published by the English Dialect Society, by whom much 
has already been done in the direction above indicated, and at 
whose disposal I had placed my MS. ; but owing to various causes, 
its publication was from time to time deferred, until I at length 
decided to issue it myself, as it now appears. 

Whilst in the hands of the above Society, my MS. was sub- 
mitted by the Secretary to the inspection of Professor Skeat, 
to whom I am indebted for some important suggestions. 

To the Rev. Canon Lawson, author of ' Upton Words and 
Phrases,' (B.D.S., 1884), I desire to express my sincere thanks 
for the kindly interest he has taken in my work, and for a copy of 
* Notes of Quaint Words and Sayings in the Dialect of South 
Worcestershire,' by A. Person, M.A., the perusal of which 
brought to my mind some words and sayings that had escaped 
my memory. 

To Mr. George Davies, I am greatly indebted for various 
suggestions, many of which I have been able to adopt, although 
they did not reach me until the work was in the printer's hands ; 
but more particularly for his great assistance in that portion 
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which relates to Shakespeare (of whose writings he is an enthu- 
siastic student). Indeed, it was at his suggestion only, that I 
decided to include the Shakespeare list. 

As it forms in my memory a kind of connecting link between 
the old time and the present, I may mention, that I had the 
pleasure (many years ago), of knowing Mr. Davies*s grandfather 
(Mr. John Davies, of Little Comberton), and I do not think I ever 
met with another man who could relate so many local stories, 
or who could sing so many traditional old songs.* 

For the purpose of illustrating some of the pecuharities of our 
dialect, I have (in addition to the phrases already referred to), 
introduced a few local sayings and stories, and in these my dear 
niece Agnes, has assisted me very materially ; giving me hints 
as to some of the idiomatic phrases, in cases in which my long 
absence from the district, had caused my memory to become 
slightly defective. She has' also contributed some of the 
'Eemedies,' &c., which are here included; for all of which I 
thank her most heartily. 

To her father (my beloved brother), who still resides in our 
village, I am indebted for several words and sayings ; and more 
particularly for many of the Field Names, of which a list is in- 
cluded in this work. I therefore tender him my warmest thanks, 
and trust that he will discover in these pages, pleasant reminis- 
cences, of the days * when we were boys together.* 

JESSE SALISBURY. 

(Of Little Comberton,) 
London, 1893. 



* Some were exceedingly quednt, and I venture to introduce here the 
foUowing verse of one which lingers in my memory, but which I have never 
met with in print. It is probably fajnilisu: to students of Old Song literature. 
Being a portion of what is supposed to be a * Bag-man's ' song, the reader 
will kindly excuse the indelicacy of its allusions. 

* Old rags, old jags, old bodies of stays ; 
Bring them to me ; I will them appraise ; 
Nitty, or lousey, or buggy beside, 
Up o' my back, and away they shall ride.* 



CONJUGATIONS OF VEEBS, &o. 
u (u as in cut), 56 (oo as in wool). 





TO BE. 




Present. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


I be. 


We be. 


Thee bist. 


You be. 


*E or 'er is. 


Thaay be. 




Past, 


I wuz. 


We wuz. 


Thee wust. 


You wuz. 


'E wuz. 


Thaay wuz. 




Negative (present). 


I byurit. 


We byunt. 


Thee bissent. 


You byunt. 


*E yunt. 


Thaay byunt. 




Negative (past). 


I wuzzent, or womt. 


We wuzzent, or womt. 


Thee wnssent. 


You wuzzent, or womt. 


'E wuzzent, or womt. 


Thaay wuzzent, or womt. 




Interrog. (present). 


Bei; or^ee? 


Be we ? OT Be us? 


Bist thee ? 


Be you ? or 6e yu ? 


lQ*e9 or Is u?* 


Be thaay ? or be 'um ? 




Interrog. (past). 


Wuz I? 


Wuz wS 9 or t^2r-us? 


V^xxst thee? 


Wuz you f or wHz yu ? 


Wuz *e? 


Wuz thaan/ ? or wilz um ? 



The words printed in italics are strongly accented. 
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X. SOUTH-BABT WOBGESTEBSHIBB GIiOSSABT. 

Interrog, Neg, (present). 
Byunt I ? Byunt us ? 

Bissent thee ? Byunt you ? or byunt yu ? 

Yunt 'e ? or yunt u ? Byunt i/toay ? or byunt *um ? 

Interrog, Neg. (past). 
Wuzzent I ? Wuzzent we ? or wuzzent us ? 

Wussent ^/lee ^ or vmssent ? Wuzzent you ? or wuzzent yu ? 
Wuzzent *e ? or wuzzent u ? Wuzzent ^/wiay ^ or wuzzent^nm^ 





TO HAVE. 




Present. 


I 'ave, or *a. 


We 'ave or 'a. 


Thee *ast. 


You 'ave or *a. 


'E 'ave, or 'a. 


Thaay 'ave, or 'a. 




Past. 


I 'ad. 


We 'ad. 


Thee 'adst. 


You 'ad. 


'E 'ad. 


Thaay 'ad. 




Negative {present). 


I *ant, or 'aint. 


We 'a.nt, or 'aint. 


Thee 'assn't. 


You 'ant or 'aint. 


'E 'ant or aint. 


Thaay 'ant or 'aint. 




Negative (past). 


I 'adn't. 


We 'adn't. 


Thee 'adn'st. 


You 'adn't. 


•E 'adn't. 


Thaav 'adn't. 



Interrog. (present). 
'Ave / 9 or *ave e ? 'Ave we ? or 'ai;e us ? 

'Ast ^/lee .^ or *a^t ? 'Ave yot^ ? or 'o^e yu ? 

'Uv 'e .^ or 'ave ft ? 'Uv it/iaa^ .^ or 'ave 'urn? 

Interrog. (past). 
'AdI? oi'ade? *Adwe? or *adus7 

'Adst it/iee ? or 'adst ? 'Ad yow ? or 'a^Z yu ? 

'Ad *e ? or '4d u ? 'Ad thaay 9 or *ad 'urn ? 



SOUTH-EAST WOBCESTEBSHIBB GLOSSABY. 



XI. 



Interrog, Neg, (present). 
'An't I ? or 'an't e ? *An't we ? or 'an't us ? 

'Assn't thee ? or 'Assn't ? 'An't yot* ; or 'an*t yu? 

*Aii't 'e ? or 'a?i'^ u ? 'An't thaay ? or 'a?i*^ urn ? 

Interrog. Neg. (past). 



'Adn't I ? or a*c??i'« e ? 
'Adn'st thee ? or 'adns^t ? 
'Adn't 'e ? or 'oc^w'^ u ? 

I shoU. 
Thee shot. 
'E shoU. 

I shud, or I shood. 

Thee shudst, or thee shoodst. 

'U shiid, or *E shood. 

I shatLiit. 
Thee shotn't. 
'E shaunt. 

I sh56dn't. 
Thee shoodn'st. 
'E shoodn't. 



ShoU I, or sholl e ? 
>S/wi ? or shot i/td5 ? 
Sholl *e ? or s/^oZZ u ? 

Shaunt I .^ or shaunt e ? 
Shotn*t ? or shotn*t thee ? 
Shaunt 'e ? or shcmnt u ? 

I '661. 
Thee 66t. 
'E '661. 



'Adn't we ? or 'adn*t us? 
'Adn't you ? or 'a^Zn'^ yu ? 
'Adn't thaa/y ? or *adn't um ? 

SHALL. 

We sholl. 
You sholl. 
Thaay sholl. 

We shud, or we shood. 
You shud, or you shood, 
Thaay shud, or thaay shood. 

Negative. 

We shaunt. 
You shaunt. 
Thaay shaunt. 

We shoodn't. 
You shoodn't. 
Thaay shoodn't. 

Interrogative. 

Sholl we ? or sholl us ? 
Sholl you ? or sholl yu ? 
Sholl ^/laay ? or s/wW um ? 

Interrog. Neg. 

Shaunt we ? or shaunt us ? 
Shaunt you ? or shaunt yu ? 
Shaunt ^/taay .^ or shaunt um ? 

WILL. 

We '661. 
You '661. 
Thaay '661. 



:ui. 
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I '56d. 
Thee '56d9t. 
'E '65d, 

I wunt. 
Thee 66tn't. 
'E wnnt. 

'061 1 ? or ddl e ? 
''Odt i/i^e ? or dd^ F 
'061 'e ? or <5dZ u ? 

Wunt I ^ or ttn^ni e ? 
^06tn't ^/lee ; or 66trCt ? 
Wunt 'e .^ or wunt yu ? 

I con. 
Thee const. 
'E con. 

I caunt. 
Thee cosn't. 
'E caunt. 

Gun I ? or con e ? 
Cun'st thee ? or const ? 
"Gun *e ? or con u ? 

Caunt I ? or caunt e ? 
Cosn't ^^e ? or cosn*^ .^ 
<3aunt *e ^ or cawni u ? 



We '66d. 
You '66d. 
Thaay '66d. 

Negative. 

We wunt. 
You wunt. 
Thay wunt. 

• Interrogative. 

'061 we f or ddl us ? 
'561 yow ? or '5<5Z yu ? 
'061 thaay ? or ^dZ urn ? 

Interrog, Neg. 

Wunt z^e .^ or wmni us ? 
Wunt ydw / or wunt yu ? 
Wunt ^feiay ? or i(;ttn^ um ? 

CAN. 

We con. 
You con. 
Thsbay con. 

Negative, 

We caunt. 
You caunt. 
Thaay caunt. 

Interrogative. 

Cun we ? or con us ? 
Gun yoz^ .^ or con yu ? 
Gun thaay ? or cow um ? 

Interrog. Neg, 

Gaunt we ? or caunt us? 
Gaunt you f or caw^ti^ yu ? 
Gaunt thaay ? or caunt um ? 



OF 



S.E. WORCESTERSHIRE WORDS. 



A, V. to have, present and imperative moods. ' I a bin a 
waterin' the flowers.' I have been watering the flowers, 
*A done 66t ! * Have done, will you ! 

A, fron, he ; she ; it. * Where is a .^ * ' There a comes.' (The 
pronunciation of the a in this instance is like u in but.) 

A, jprejp. in ; on ; as abed for in bed, atop for on the top. * 'Er's 
a bed mighty bad, uv a bwile a top uv 'er yud.' 

Abear, v. to endure. * I caunt ahear the sight on 'im.' * 'E 
caunt ahear to be lofft (laughed) at.' 

"AbOTC-a-bit, adverbial phrase, extremely. * Thase 'ere bad times 
werrits me above-a-bit, thay d66s ; I don't knaow what to do 
no more nur the dyud.' 

Aoaovd, adj. cold. * Be yer 'onds acaowd ? come ether an' 
warm um.' 

Aocording (pronounced accardin') adv, in comparison with. 
* It's as much bigger accardin* as my fut is nur that there 
young un's.' It is as mtich larger comparatively, as my foot 
is than that child's, 

Acdc, V, to hoe potatoes for the first time. 

Afore, prep, before. * Come un see us afore yu gwuz away.' 

After-math or Arter-math, n. the second crop of hay from one 
field in the same season. 

Agate, V, going on. * What's agate now? ' 

Ails, n. barley-beards. 

Aim, V. to attempt ; to endeavour ; to intend. * 'Er aimed to 
pick it up, but it wus too 'eavy fur 'er to 'eft.' 

Aizao, n. a small bird which builds its nest in the grass on the 
banks of hedges. Perhaps a corruption of HaysiwJc. The 
Haybird, 

Akere, v. look here ; or, coilie here. 

1 



2 SOUTH-EAST WOBCESTEBSHIBE GLOSSABY. 

AU-as-is. All that remains. ' The pot's pretty nigh empty, 
but I'll gi* yu all-as'is. 

All-as-one. All the same. ' Thee cunst g6d ar stop, Bill ; it*8 
all-aS'One.' 

Ally or White Al, ». a white marble (much prized by boys). 

Anant, prep, opposite. * Put them there faggits down anant the 
door.' 

Aovf (Oaf) n, a foolish or silly person. 

Apern or Apun, n. an apron ; the diaphragm or midriff of a 

pig- 
Arms, n. axles of a cart or waggon. 

Arse of a waggon or cart, the hinder-part. 

Askew, adv. out of shape ; twisted. 

Aslat or Az-lit, n. the liver, lungs, heart, &c., of a pig. (Not 
very common in this district.) 

Assud or Arseud, adj. contrary. (Arseward.) 

Assud-backuds, adj. hind-before. 

Athattens, adv. in that way. 'Thee artst to be ashum'd o' thee- 
self tu byut (beat) the bwoy athattens; yu great lungeous 
bagger.' 

Athissens, adv. in this way. * That yunt the way to do it ; do 
it athissens.' 

Atternone-folks, n. people who are in the habit of beginning 
work late in the day. 

Awhile = spare time ; * I cawnt awhile,* means ' I cannot spare 
the time.* 

Away-you-shuts = start off. 
Aw-puck, n. the will-o'-the-wisp. 
Axe-tree = axle-tree. 

Backen, v. to keep back. * This caowd weather 'ull backen the 
craps' (crops). 

Back-side, n. the back of the house. 

Back-sword, n. the exercise of singlestick. 

Badger, v. to torment ; to worry. 

Bag, n. the udder of a cow. Three bushels of corn. 

Bag, v. to cut wheat, &c., with a bagging -hook, instead of with, 
a sickle. The former instrument is larger and heavier than 
the sickle, and is used with a chopping action, instead of 
with a pull, as the sickle is used. 
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Bagger-wenoh, n. a beggar-girl. 

Bagjinet, n, a bayonet. 

Baker, n, a pebble fi.xed into the roof of an oven to indicate 
when it is sufficiently heated. This is shown by the stone 
then presenting a floury- white appearance. 

Bandy, w. a game played with a stick bent at the lower end ; 
the bent stick used in the game (also called hockey). 

Bannits, n, walnuts. *Why uf *ere yunt aowd Stoodley; the 
fust time as ever I knaowed *im wus w'en 'e wus took up 
fur Stalin' bannits.* 

Barking-iron, n. an iron tool used in peeling off bark from trees. 

Barm, n. yeast. 

Barm-Bpont, n, a tin or wooden tube used for the purpose of 
conveying the yeast from the cask. 

Baste, (1) n. a beast, (2) v. to beat. * TJf I ketches thee a runnin* 
over that gardin a^yun, I'll gi* thu a good bastin\* (3) v. To 
pour gravy upon meat while roasting, to prevent its burning. 

Bat, n. pace ; speed ; as in walking, &c. ' I've come along at a 
smartish bat, an' it fetches the sweat out on mu, above a 
bit.' 

Bather, v. to trample or beat down standing com or grass ; to 
wallow in dust, as fowls do. 

Batherer, n. a dealer, as ash-batherer, a dealer in wood ashes 
(used for making ley). 

Batter, v. In building a tall chimney, to batter is to gradually 
reduce the circumference. To build a wall out of the per- 
pendicular. 

Battle, n, a beetle ; a cock-roach. 

Bawk, V. to hinder. 

Be-call, V. to abuse. 

Bed- wrist (bed- wrest), n. a wooden instrument used for tightening 
the cords of the old-fashioned corded bedsteads. 

Beetle, n, a large wooden hammer, or mallet. 
Belluck, V. to roar. 

Bell-wether, n, a crying child (primarily the wether-sheep which 
carried the bell). 

Bed of a cart or wagon, n. the body ; the wheels, &c., upon 
which it is borne being called the carriage. 
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Belly-folI, n, a sufficient quantity, < Didn't T see you a comin*" 
out o' the Methodis' chapel o' Sundy, Mrs. Accon ? * * Oy 
sure, so yii did : it yunt as I 'aowlds 66th the Methodisses, 
they be su sly to my thinkin' ; but I likes to g66 sometimes 
'cos the sarmuns be sucuttin'. Many a time I a' sat in that 
chapel an' cried my belly -full.* 

Belt, V. to shear off the soiled wool ('belt-locks') from the^ 
buttocks of sheep. 

Bent, n, slender stalk of grass. 

Better, adv. more. * How long have you lived in this house ? ^ 
* O, rather better nur a twelve-month.* 

Bezzle, v. to drink immoderately, as a drunkard. 

Bird-keeping, v, scaring birds from com. 

Bizzum (Besom), n. a broom composed of twigs of birch or of 
ling. 

Blaok-bat, n, a black beetle. 

Black-stare, n, a starling. 

Blaht, V. to cry or hallo out lustily. 

Bledther, n. a bladder. 

Bleeding-heart, n, a kind of garden flower. 

Blood -stick, n. a stick with which farriers strike the fleam when 
bleeding cattle. 

Bloody- thumbs, n, quaker-grass. 

Blow, n, blossom {pronounced, blaow). * That 'awthuntree anant 
the aowd barn is in blaow mwust beautiful.' ' Uv yu sin 
the blaow uv this 'ere pink ? Its amwust as big as a rose.' 

Blubber, n. a bubble. 

Boar-stag, n, an old boar which has been emasculated. 

Boil-out, V. to waste in boiling. 

Bolchin, n an unfledged bird. 

Bolting, n, (pronounced baowtirC)^ a bundle of straw of from 
12 to 141bs. weight. The boltings of best and longest straw 
are tied with two bands, those containing the short and in- 
ferior straw with only one. * What a fright thu hist, wench; 
thee look'st like a baowtin* tied o' one bond.' 

Book-of-hard-names, n. an account book* 

Boss, n. a tassel ; a rosette ; a small bunch of ribbons. 

Bost, V, to explode with a report. 

Bottom, n, a ball or skein. ^ It's all of a robble, like a bottom o*' 
yarn.' 
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.Bont, n. in ploughing^ &c., once up and down the field. A *bout ' 
at back-sword corresponds with a ' round ' at boxing. 

Bowie, n, a bar or beam of a harrow. The hqwUs are connected 
by the sloats. 

Bowk, n. the *box* of a wheel. (The iron lining in which the 
axle is inserted.) 

Braishy, adj. having branches. 

Bran-new, adj. quite new. 

Breast-plough, n. a plough worked by a man. It has a flat 
piece of wood at the upper end against which the plougher 
pushes with his breast, hence its name. 

Bree, n. a large fly resembhng a bee. 

Breeds, n. the brim of a hat. 

Brem, n. bream (a kind of flsh). 

Brevit, v. to hunt about ; to pry inquisitively. * Where *a yu 
put my prayer-book to, Mary? I've brevitted thraow all 
them drahrs an' I caunt find 'im.' * 'E'l get nuthin' from 
we, it's uvno use far 'im to come brevittin* about ower place.* 

Briar-ball, n. a kind of spongy ball growing on the hip-briar or 
wild rose bush. 

Brim, n. a boar. 

Bnm, or hind-bran, n. a log of wood suitable for laying behind 
or at the back of the grate. 

Brow, n. the forehead. 

Buckle, n. a tough slip of wood used for fastening the thatch upon 
a roof ; v. to bend. 

Builded, v. built. 

Bujff, V. to muffle the clapper of a bell. 

Buff-peal, n. a muffled peal. 

BuU-squitter, n. much fuss or talk about a very little matter. 

Bum-ball, n. a ball with which boys play ' rounders ' or similar 
games. 

Bum, or Bum-bailey, n. a broker's man. ' I heerd uz how Jack 
*ud got the bums in 'is 'ouse for rent.* 

Bunch-o'-flYes, n. the fist. 

Bunt, V, to butt like a ram. To help another in climbing, &c., by 
giving him a lift (or bunt) behind. 

Bur-dock, n. a thick, hard-stemmed dock. 

Burr, n. a piece of iron to screv/ on the end of a bolt (same as 
nut.) 
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BuFFU, n. a sheltered place. Corruption of burrow. * The wind 
is pretty teart to-day, but if yu keeps in the burrii it 'U do 
yu moore good to g66 out in the air a bit nur stivin' by the 
fire all the while.' 

Bumi-iirdle, n. a hurdle covered or thatched with straw and 
propped up in the field, on the burrii or sheltered side of 
which a tolerably good shelter from wind and rain may be 
secured. 

Bury, n. a heap, as of potatoes ('tater-bury'), or of dung ('muck- 
bury.') 

Bash-house, n. (at Pershore) a house opened at fair time only 
(26th and 27th of June), for the sale of beer and cider 
without licence, indicated by a bush fixed up at the door. 
Suppressed 1863. 

Bussen, Bnssen-bellied, adj. ruptured. 

Butty, n. a work-fellow or companion. 'Ave yu sin Mary Parker 
lately, Mrs. Yapp ? ' * Oye, I sis *er mwust wicks ; 'er's my 
butty when I weshes at the pawson's.' ' 'Im an' 'is butties 
wuz at ther tay, an' a mon cum to the door, an' 'e sez, sez 
'e, " W'ich o' your names is Eobison?" ' 

Bwystings, n. the first milk drawn from the udder of a cow 
after calving. 

Byun-brish, n. bean stubble. 

Cadger, n, a beggar. 

Cag-mag, v, to grumble at, to quarrel. ' The missis sez to me^ 
" What's that naise ? " 'er sez. " Oh," sez I ** it's only them 
two aowd craters upstairs a cagmaggin* like thay allays 
be." ' 

Gall, n. cause ; or, occasion. 

Galls, to cattle, &c. To cows : ' Coop I coop I ' To dogs : ' Heah^ 
heah ' or ' Pishty I Pishty ! ' To horses : ' Coop ! ' (start) ; 
* Aw ! ' (turn towards driver) ; * Cumma ! ' (to first horse to 
turn towards driver) ; ' Cum-Tther I ' (the same) ; * Ett ! ' 
(turn from driver) ; ' Gee ! ' (to first horse to turn from 
driver); * Wult I ' (go slowly); *Wey!' (stop). To pigs: 
' Chuck ! chuck ! ' To poultry : « C&me Biddy ! c&me 
Biddy ! ' 

Cank, v> to chatter ; to talk incessantly. 

Gaplin, w. the b6w by which, by means of a thong (thunk), tho 
nile is attached to the hand-stick of a flail, or thresheL 

Gart-saddle, n, the saddle worn by a cart-horse, and which 
carries the back-band. 
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GaFFying-the-grind-stone, v. fetching the doctor to one's wife 
. at her confinement. 

Casselty, adj\ uncertain. * There's no tellin' what to be at in 
sitch casselty weather.' 

Casting-net, n, a kind of fishing-net. 

Cast (1) w. a second swarm of bees from the same hive in one 
season. (2) v. To give birth prematurely. (3) To yield. 
'The whate casses (casts) well this year.' (4) A sheep 
turned over on its back and unable to get up again is cast. 

Cat, n, a small piece of wood used in the game of 'bandy.* 
The cat is knocked with the bandy in opposite directions by 
the opposing players. (Also called a * nun,*) 

Chackle, v, to cackle as a hen. 

Charky, adj, dry, sunbaked. 

^Chate or Chut, w. the Grasshopper Warbler. 

Chats, n, chips of wood ; short sticks, &c. 

Chann, n. a crack in the earth, or in a floor or wall. ' The 
ground is so dry there be chauns in it big enough for me to 
put my fut in amwust ' (almost). 

Chawl (1) V. to chew slowly. (2) To repeat words which have 
given offence. (3) n. The lower jaw of a pig. 

Cheese, n. the stack of apple-pulp arranged in the press ready 
for pressing out the cider. 

Cheese-oowl, n. a shallow tub, used in cheese making. 

Cheeses, n. seeds of the Common Mallow. 

Chime, n. a stave of a cask or tub. 

Chine, n, a slice containing the spine cut out of the back of a 
pig. It is usually cut up into four or five lengths, each of 
which is called a chine. 

Chits, n. the sprouts which shoot out from potatoes, wheat, <fec., 
when germination has commenced. ' Them taters wans 
(want) sartin*, but you must be keerful 'ow yu 'ondles um, 
else you'll knock the chits off.* 

Chit, n, a term of approbrium applied to a forward young girl. 

Chittlins (chitterlings), n. the entrails ; most commonly applied 
to those of a pig. 

Chobble, v. to chew. 

Chock, n, a block of wood with which the Hnch-pin hole in the 
hub of a wheel is closed. 

Chook-foll, adj. completely full. 
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Chop, V. to exchange. 

Chops, n. the mouth. * Shut yer chops an* keep yer belly warm/ 

Chiimpy n. a block of wood. The head, ' He's off his chump * = 
* He's out of his mind.' 

Christian, n. a human being. 

Clack, n. chatter ; incessant and idle talk. 

Clanins (cleanings), n. the after-birth of a ewe, cow, mare, &c. 

Clat-beetle, n. a light wooden mallet with a long handle used 
for breaking hard clods of earth. 

Clatter, n. a rattling noise. 

Cleaohes, n. clots of blood, &c. 

Clet, n. a wedge. 

Clock, n. the downy head of the dandelion, when gone to seed. 
The children pluck these and blow off the down ; the number 
of puffs required to blow off the whole of the down from one 
stalk is supposed to indicate what o'clock it is. 

Clip, V. to embrace. * The child clipped mu round the neck.' 

ClombeF, v. to climb. 

Clommed, adj\ starved, famished. 

Clont, n. a rag or cloth, as dish-clout. Clothing. 

* Change not a clout 'till May be out.' 

Clout, n. a plate of iron nailed upon a wooden axle, to prevent 
its wearing away too rapidly with the friction of the wheel. 

ClOY-iron, n, the iron at the end of a plough beam to which the 
traces of the horses are attached. ( ? Cloven-iron, the iron 
being divided to embrace the end of the plough-beam.) 

Coal-hod, n. a coal box. 

Cob-waaf, n. a spider's web. 

Cook-laft, n. (cock-loft), the upper part of the interior of the roof. 

Cock-sure, adj, over certain or confident. * When the Deuyll 
had once broughte Christe to the crosse, he thought all 
cocke sure.' Latimer's Sermon on The PUmghers, 1549. 

Cod (of a net), n, the bag-like part of a net used in bird-catching. 

Cokers, n, reapers. The term is generally applied to those who 
come from a distance in search of harvest work. 

CoUey, n. soot ; coal-black ; smuttiness ; v, to blacken. 
Colley-ooal, n. a cinder or ember. 
' Come-back,' the cry of the guinea-fowl. 
Come-ether, = come-hither. 
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Come-'is-vays, or Come-'er-ways, a term of endearment, used 
by parents when greeting their little children. 

Cone-wheat, n. bearded wheat. 

Conger, n. a cucumber. 

Conk, n. the nose. 

Conker, n, a snail shell, or snail-house. 

Consaits, v, fancies or imagines. * Two uv ower young uns a 
got the 'oopin' cough.' 'Ave um ? a yu gan 'um enny thing 
far it?' * O oye, my 66man a bin a givin' 'um some buried 
bread ever so many marnins.' * D56s it do 'um any good?' 
* Well 'er consaits 'erself uz it d55s.' 

Cord-of-wood, a bundle or pile of wood 5 ft. high 8 ft. long and 
4 ft. 1 in. wide. (Pronounced card (or kwerd) o' 66d.) 

Cord-wood (Card-66d), n, the branches of trees or other kind 
of timber, either cleft or round, used (as a rule) for fuel. 
Sold by measurement as above. (Pronounced Card-66d or 
kwerd-66d.) 

Corner-frost, n. a frost so mild that it is only to be seen at 
corners exposed to the wind. 

Cos, conj, because. 
Cotch, V, caught. 
CoYer, n. a covert. 
Cow-cummer, n. a cucumber. 
Cowl, n, a small tub. 
Crab-shulls, n, shoes. 

Craichy, adj. weak; infirm; shaky. 'This 'ere's a mighty 
craichy aowd 'ouse.' ' I caunt get about much now, nat 
tu do no good, yu knaow ; I be nothin' but a craichy aowd 
piece.' 

Cranky, adj. insane. 

Cratch, n, a kind of rack at back of a waggon or cart. 

Craow-inun (crow-onion), n. a wild onion which often infests 
corn-crops, particularly in poor land. 

Crass-eyed (cross-eyed), adj. squinting. 

Craw, n. the bosom. ' I 'a ketched a bit a caowd through workin* 
ooth me shirt craw unbuttoned.' 

Crazies, n. buttercups. 

Cress-tiles, n. the tiles which cover the angle or ridge of a roof 
(crest-tiles.) 
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Crib, n, (1) a child's cot or cradle slung on a stand so that it may 
be swung or rocked. (2) A wooden enclosure or framework 
to contain straw or hay for foddering cattle. (3) v. To pilfer. 

Crioket, n. a little stool. 

Croodle, v. to bend or stoop down ; to cower. * Sit up, Lizzie, 
caunt yu. What do yu croodle over yer work like that far ? 
You'll grow quite 'ump-backed.* 

CFOSS-and-handSy n. a finger-post. 

Cub, n. a hutch for rabbits ; v, to confine in a small space. * It's a 
shame to cub them poor bastes up in that 'ole uv a place.' 

Cackoo's-maid or Cuckoo's-mate, n. the Wry-neck. 

Collin', n, refuse corn. 

CulTer, n, a culvert. 

Canny-thumbed, adj, applied to a boy who shoots his marbles 
from the thumb-nail instead of from the knuckle of the 
thumb. 

Cups-and-saacers, n. acorn cups. 

Cuther, v. to whisper confidentially. 

Catlins, n, barley slightly bruised and cleared of the husk, used 
for stufl&ng pig's (or hog's) puddings. 

Dabble, v, to paddle in water with the hands or feet. 

Dabbly weather, adj. uncertain, showery. 

Dabster, n, an expert. 

Dadduck, n, dry rotten wood, &c. 

Dag, V. to draggle, or trail in the mud. 

Daow-bit (dew-bit), n. a morsel of food taken immediately after 
rising early in the morning. 

Daub, V. to soil. ' Yu shaunt g66, 1 tell yu, dauhin' yer best 
things all over.' 

Dayns, n, a dairy. 

Despert (desperate) adv. remarkably, as ' despert cold,' ' desjpert 
good,' &c. 

Didgack, n. a boy's game played with sharpened sticks. 

DifTer, v. to quarrel. 

Dink, V. to toss, as a nurse tosses a baby. 

Dither, v, to shake or tremble from cold or from fright. ' The 
wind was that piercin' it seemed to g66 thraough un; it 
made me all uv a dither,* 

Do-her-moath, v. to kiss a girl. 
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Dob, n. a lump, as ' a dob a f at ' ; * a dob a shuet ' (suet). 

Dook, V, to cut off the end of a horse's tail. To stop wages. 

Dodment» n, grease from the axle of a wheel, &c. That from the 
gudgeons or axle of a church bell is supposed to be a cure 
for the shingles. 

Dog, n, a piece of iron having its ends sharpened and bent at 
right angles. Its use is to hold timber firmly in its place on 
the saw pit while being sawn up. 

Dog-daisy, n. a wild flower, the blossom of which resembles that 
of a daisy. 

Dog-hook, n, a hook used by sawyers or woodmen in rolling or 
moving heavy trees or logs of wood. 

Dollup, n, a quantity. 

Dolly (1) n, the wooden instrument used by laundresses. (2) v. 
To use the dolly. 

DoHy-doosey, n. a doll. 

Domber, v. to smoulder. * I 'anged my bwoy*s wet things afore 
the fire to dry, an' in the marnin* I fund *em dombered an* 
dombered all away.' 

Donny, n. the hand (used in talking to children). * Be 'is donnies 
acaowd ? come 'is ways an' warm 'um a bit.' 

Donble, n, a baby's napkin (? derived from * doublet *). 

Douk, V, to duck the head. * You must douh yer yud to get 
thraough that little doer.' 

Dowdy, adj, of very quiet, homely habits. Old-fashioned. 

Dowst, n, a blow. 

Dowt, -y. to extinguish (? * do out'). 'Mind as you dowts the 
candle safe, w'en yu be got into bed.' 

Dozen-of -bread, n: two half-quartern loaves, probably so-called 
because loaves used to be sold at sixpence each, or two for a 
dozen pence, their size varying according to the price of corn. 

Drag-harrow or Dray-harrow, n, a heavy, deep-furrowing 
harrow. 

Draft, n, a quarter of a ton. 

Drapper-pin, n. the iron pin or swivel on which the front (or 
fore) axle of a carriage turns. 

Dribble, v. to run with a feeble slender stream. 

Drift, n, an iron instrument used by coopers for driving hoops on 
casks. 

Drift-pin, n. a round iron instrument for driving pegs, <&c., out of 
holes. 
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Dromedary, n. a dull, stupid person. 

Dry, adj, thirsty. ' I be a very little yutter (eater) and am sildum 
adry.* 

Dry-skin, adj. droll. ' 'E*s a dry-skin sart of a chap; 'e*s sure 

tu make yu loff w'en u (he) opens *is mouth.' 

Dnbbid, adj, blunt. 

Duok's-frost, n. a wet night. 

Duinmill, n, a useless article ; a stupid or mischievous child is 
often called a ' young dummilL^ 

Dummuck, n, same as dummilL 

Dumpty, adj. short and thick. 

Donch, V, to give a blow with the elbow. 

Ean, V, to bring forth young (of sheep). 

Edge-o'-nighti n, at dusk of evening. 

Eekle, n. the Wood-pecker. (Also called the Stock-eekle.) 

Eekle-hole, n, a small hole in the trunk of a tree, usually 
produced by a wood-pecker, and which indicates that the 
tree is hollow. 

Ell-rake, n, a large rake used in gathering up hay (? heel-rake). 

Ellun, n. Elder. 

Elven, n. Elm. 

Empt, V, to empty. 

Enow, adj, enough ; a suflScient number. * You be enow on yu 
to yut (eat) that pig, much moore to carry 'im.' (Plural 
only, in the singular enough is used.) 

Entany, n, a narrow passage, or bye-street. In Pershore there 
is a narrow passage leading out of Bridge Street, called 
* Bachelor's Entany,' 

Ether, n. an adder. 

Etherin (ethering), n. briars or slender branches used for binding 
the upper part of a newly laid hedge. 

Ettles, n, nettles. 

ETer-anons-vhile, at frequent intervals. (Not often used now.) 

Ever-so, if it was ever so = reduced to the last extremity. * I 
65dn't ex 'im fur bread, nat if it was ever so; I'd famish 
fust.' 



Fad, (1) n. a whim ; a fancy. (2) v. To be busy about trifles. 
(1) * What are those railings tor, John ? ' * Oh, it's just a 
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fad uv 'is lardship's, nothin* but a fad uv Is'n, yu knaow ; 
thay be o' no sart o' use.' (2) ' The gaffer's a gettin* very 
wake an' childish, 'e caunt do much ; 'e just fads about uv 
a marnin' like.' 

Faddy, adj. fanciful ; whimsical. 

Faggit, n. a term of reproach applied to females. 

Faggits, n. minced liver seasoned with herbs. 

Falnty-bag, n. a lady's fancy bag. 

Fair-in (fairing), n. a present purchased at a fair. 

Fall, V. to fell (as applied to trees), n. The timber periodically 
cut down in a wood. 

False, adj. deceitful, two-faced. 

Famished (or famill'd), adj. starved; very hungry. 

Feather-groom, n. a term facetiously applied to a man who has 
charge of poultry. 

Felt, n. the Eed-wing. 

Fettle, V. to set to rights ; to prepare. ' This room's all uv a 
mulluck, it wans (wants) fettlin up a bit.' In good fettle = 
in good condition. 

Fiddle-abouty v. See Piddle about 

Filler, n. the shaft-horse. See Thiller. 

Find-liss, n. any article found by accident ; treasure-trove. 

Fine, adj. To talk fine is to speak genteelly. 

Fire-new or Fire -bran-new, adj. quite new. 

Fit, adj. ready ; prepared. * Well, Jack uf thee bist fit, we'll 
rowt out a faow m65re o' thase ere taters.' 

Fitcher, n. a pole-cat. 

Fidther, v. to make a slight rustling sound, as a mouse or a rat 
does amongst straw, &c. 

Fits-and-girds, n. irregularly ; by fits and starts. 

Flake-hurdleSi n. hurdles made with closely intertwined brush- 
wood or twigs. 

Flem (fleam), n. a lance or lancet for bleeding cattle. 

Flen, n. fleas. 

Fleshy, adj. fledged (applied to young birds). 

Fletcher or Flatcher, n. a dam over which water flows. 

Fie wed, adj. (of a hoop) to be made larger on one side than on 
the other, so that it may fit the taper shape of a cask. 

Flower-knot, n. a small flower-bed. 
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Fore-ladder (pronounced Fore-ladther), n. a movable rack 
attached to the front of a waggon. 

Fore-top, n, a hackle of coloured horse-hahr used as a head 
ornament for a horse. 

Forjittin^, n. a mixture of cow-dung and mortar used for 
plastering the inside of chinmeys. 

Forjit, n. a piece of leather forming part of the finger of a glove. 

Forrad» v. to bring forward ; to promote. ' This ere drap 6' 
rain uU forrad the craps.' 

Fossit, n. See Spiggit-and-Fossit. 

Fot, V. fetched. * I fot 'im a paowt o* the yud 65th my stick.' 

Frail, n, a basket made with plaited segs or rushes. 

Franzy, adj. passionate. 

Fresh, adj\ intoxicated. 

Fresh-liquor, n. hog's lard unsalted. 

Fritch, adj, conceited; vain. 'You a no call to be so fritch, if 
yii have got a new frock on I ' 

Fro£, n. the soft part of a horse's hoof. 

Frog-stool, n. a kind of fungus ; a toadstool. 

From-ard, or from-mud, n, a tool used for splitting poles, &c. 

Frum, adj. fully ripe ; in good condition. 

* Furder-a-flld ' = farther off. 

Furnace, n. a large boiler fixed in brick-work. In London 
called a copper. 

Fulling, n. the groove in a horse shoe to receive the heads of 
the nails. 

Fuzzen, n. gorse ; furze. 



Gaffer, n. master. * Wer's the gaffer ? I wants to ex 'im if *e 
caunt find a job fur ower Tom.' 

Gain, adj, handy ; expert ; convenient. * Take the *oss an* lave 
'im at the blacksmith's as thu gwust by ; that'll be the 
gainest way.' 

Gallus, adj. wicked ; impudent. * I be reg'lar ashum'd uv our 
Alfred, 'e's sich a galltcs little chap, there yunt nobody as 
'e wunt sauce.* 

Gambrel, n. a bar of wood by which butchers hang up the 
carcases of sheep, &c. 
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Gammits, n. jokes ; tricks. ' *E's alius up to some gammit er 
another, instid o' mindin' *is work.* 

Gan, V, a. gave. 

Garden-gate, n. Heartsease or Pansy. . 

Gaum, V. to handle articles in a manner calculated to damage 
or mar their appearance. 

Gawn, n. a tub holding about a gallon, and usuaJly having a 
handle projecting upwards on one side (? corruption of 
' gallon'). 

Gay, n, a swing, or see-saw. 

Gets, V, gains. * My watch (a pronounced as in catch) gets^ I 
must put *im back a bit.' 

Giggling, adj. light ; unsteady. ' Don't get into that there bwut 
if there's nobuddy along 66th yu as con swim ; it's a gigglin' 
thing, an' you'll sure to be drownded.'. 

Gin, V, p, gave (g hard). 

Glany, n. a guinea fowl. 

Gleed, n, the red embers of a fire. 

Gob, n, a quantity of spittle or expectorated matter discharged 
from the mouth, &c. 

Go-back, v, to die. ' I'm afear'd my 66man '11 goo hack ; 'er's 
that wake (weak) 'er cun 'ardly stond wen 'er gets up out uv 
'er cheer' (chair). 

Golden-chain, n. Laburnum. 

Gondud, n. a gander. 

Gon-sarn-yu I^ Gon-sam-it ! 1 Expletives. 
Gon-shome-yu ! Gon-shume-it ! J 

Gooa, V, go. (As I have never heard any but old persons pronounce 
the word *go ' in this way, it is probable that it is not now to 
be heard at all.) 

Good-sarted, adj. of good kind. * We've got some very good- 
sarted fruit in our archud.' 

Good-shut, adv, a good riddance. 

Goo-off, n, beginning. ' The pawson gan mu this 'ere c66ut, an* 
'e a lasted mu five er six year. I didn't wear 'im every day 
thaough, nat at the fustg66-off yu knaow.' 

Gowt, n, a short drain. 

Graft, or Grafting-tooli n. a narrow crescent-shaped spade used 
by drainers. 

Grainch, v. to grind the teeth ; to make a grinding sound. 
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OnUHl-iiail, n. the hook which supports the scythe in its attach* 
ment to the ' sned.' 

Great, adj. on very friendly terms. 

Ovet'Work, n. piece work. Working by the gret = working by 
the piece instead of by the day or hour. 

OMst, n. corn to be ground (applied to small quantities). 

Grist-mill, n. a mill for grinding small quantities. 

Gronnd'aiBh, n, an ash sapling. 

Ground, n. a field. 

Groat, n. coarse mortar used in an almost liquid state. 

Gmmp, V, to crunch with the teeth any hard or dry substance, 
such as grains of tmcooked rice, &c. 

Gnbbon-hole, n, a sink for the reception of dirty water, &c. 

Gull, n. a young goose. 

Gallup, r. to swallow down. ' I sin (saw) one a them there 
great cranes a gulluppin' down a frog.' 

Gurgins, n. fine bran. 

Gwain or Gwainin*, v. going. * I shaunt stop to work in this 'ere 
rain no longer ; I be wet thraow now, an' I be a gwainin wum/ 

Gyawky, n. a stupid, awkward person. 

Gyaup, V, to stare. *Get on o' thee work 66t, don't stond 
gyaupin' there.' 

Haok-an'-haow (hack-and-hew) v, to stumble or hesitate over 
reading or speaking. * Why doesn't spell the words, an' nat 
stond 'ackin' an* haowin' athattens.' 

Haoker, n, a chopper used by hedgers. 

Hack-rake, v, to rake the hay together after it has been spread 
out to dry. 

Haggle, V. to dispute. Haggling, v. prolonged bargaining. 

Half-soaked, adj. silly ; of weak intellect. 

Hand, on the mending hand, recovering; convalescent. *The 
faver a made *im very wake, but 'e*s onthemendin* 'ond now.* 

Hand-barrow, n. a barrow or carriage without a wheel, but with 
a pair of handles at each end, by which to carry it. 

Hanker, v. See Onker. 

Haowt, V. hold. * Now then lay haowt o'this 'ere shuppick an' 
set to work 66t.* 

Happen = perhaps. 
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Hard-o'-hearing, adj. deaf. 

Hardi-shraow, n. the shrew-mouse. 

HaFO-shore, n. a hare-lip. 

Hay-ud (Hay ward), n, an ofl&cer whose duty it was (when the 
fields were unenclosed) to impound stray cattle, tithe crops, 
warn off trespassers, <&c. 

Hay-riff, n. a creeping plant, the seeds of which stick to the 
clothing or to the coats of animals with great tenacity. 

Heart- veil or Heart-whole, adj, well ; in general health. *■ How 
are you now, Jacob ? ' * Well, I be *eart-well, thenk yu, 
but I a got the rheumatics in me shdOlder martle bad.' 

Heaver, n, the same as ' lift.' (See Lift,) 

Hedge-betty, n, a hedge-sparrow. 

Hedger, n. a man who lays or mends hedges. 

Heft, V, weight. * Just heft this 'ere young un, yunt 'e a weight?' 

Heggler (higgler), n. an itinerant dealer in eggs, poultry, &c. 

HelYe, n, the handle of an axe or hatchet. In the nursery 
rhyme * One two, buckle my shoe,' &c., we have ' Eleven 
twelve a hatchet helve,' 

Herds, n. tow or oakum. 

Herden, adj, made of herds ; coarse canvas. 

Hem = hers. * Wat's 'em's 'is'n, an' w'at's 'isn's 'ern.' 

Hips, n. dog-rose berries. 

Hip-briar, n. the wild rose tree. 

His'n his. 

Hit, n. the quality of a crop, or result of an undertaking, as ' & 
good hit of fruit.' ' He made a good hit when he took that 
shap.' 

Hob, n, a third swarm of bees from the same hive in one season. 

Hobbady-hoy = hobble-de-hoy. 

Hobbady-lantern, n. the ignis fatuus, or Will-o'-th'-wisp. 

Hob-ferrit, n, a male ferret. 

Hobli-onkers, n. chestnuts. 

Hockey, n. See Bandy, 

Hookle^ V, to shuffle along, or to walk with difficulty. ' We sh'll 
a some wet I be afeard ; my cams plagues mu so as I caunt 
'ardly 'ockle along.' 

Hod-bow-lud, n. a large moth. 
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Hof s-pnddingSy n. chitterlings stufifed with cutlins seasoned with 
herbs, &c. 

Hogshead, n. a cask capable of containing 100 gallons. 

Homes, n. part of the harness of cart-horses, fitting upon the 
collar, and to which the traces are fastened. 

Hommook or hammock plough, n. a plough shorter than the 
' long-plough,' but longer than the G. O. plough. 

HommackB, n. feet. * Keep thee great 'ommuchs off my toes 
5dt, thy fit be like two great barges.' 

Honesty, n. a creeping plant, common in old hedges. 

Honey-dev, n. a kind of blight which covers the leaves of plants 
with a viscous covering something like honey. 

Hoot, V. to shout. The noise made by a wheel in motion when 
the axle requires greasing, is also called hooting. 

Hooter, n. a cone-shaped tin vessel for heating beer, &c. 

HooYe, n. a hoe ; v. to hoe. 

Hopry-long-legs (Harry-long-legs) n. the daddy-long-legs (insect). 

Horae-stingeF, n. the dragon-fiy. 

Hotchel, 17. same as ' hockle.' 

Honsen, n, houses. 

Hoozin, n. a broad piece of leather resting on a horse's collar, 
and standing erect behind the hames. 

Hnd, n. a husk or shell. ' I a bin a 'uddin' some bannits, an' 
they makes my 'onds pretty nigh black.' 

Huflf (1) V. to offend ; (2) n. a fit of temper. 

Hulking, adj, lazy, idling. 

Hulls, n, husks or shells (same as ' huds '). 

HumbugSi n. sweetmeats ; sugar-plums. 

Hum-buzZy n, a cockchafer. 

Hurter, n, a thick piece of iron fastened to a wooden axle, 
against which the back of the wheel works. 



Ifflng-and-0£Sng, v. in a state of indecision. 

Ul-oonTanient, adj. inconvenient. 

lit or hilt, n. a young sow. 

Inch-meal, adv. bit by bit, or little by little. 

Innuds (innards), n, the bowels. 
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Irnms, n. onions. ' What have you and your brother been 
fighting about, James ? * * Why he said he'd tromple my 
inun bed all to pieces, so I drapped it on 'im/ 

In-winding, adj, uneven ; twisted. 



Jaoky n. a machine for lifting heavy weights. 

Jaok-a-makin'-pan-oakeSy the reflected sunlight thrown upon 
the ceiling from the surface of water, &c. 

Jaok-an'-'is-lantern (Jack-o-lantern), w. a Will-o*-th'-wisp. 

Jaok-hare, n. a male hare. 

Jaoky-stones, n, rather small and extremely hard fossilated 
shells common in red gravel. 

Jiffey, n, an instant. * 1*11 be there in half a jiflfey.* Fll be 
there immediately, 

Jill-ferpet, n, a female ferret. 

Jilly-flower, n. a wallflower. 

Jobb, V, to stab with a sharp instrument. ' How did Sally lose 
the sight of her eye ? ' ' Why, w'en *er wuz a young 'er 
jobbed the pwint o' the scissors in 'er eye.' 

Joggle, V. to shake ; to totter. 

Jommuok, v. to shake about roughly. 

Jonnuck, n, one who always pays his full share in a reckoning 
for beer, &c. 

Josey, n. a toad. 

Jumper, n, a blow-fly maggot. 

Jumping-stook or Jump-jack, n, two upright sticks and a cross- 
piece for children to jump over. 

Junder (gender), n. frog-spawn, frequently called * toads* junder,* 

Jussly (justly), adv, exactly. 



Keen, v. to sharpen. 

Keep (1) V* to keep a market is to attend it, with something to 
sell. (2) n, food. * There's some good keep in the meadow 
for the cows now.* * What bist a gwain to 'ave at thee new 
place ? ' * Ten shillin' a wik an' me keep,* 

Keffle, n, anything of bad or inferior quality. 

Kernel, n, a hard swelling or indurated gland. 

Kemuck or Cumock, n. a measure of barley of four bushels. 
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Kieked-tbe-biicket, r. died. 

Kid, n. a faggot of sticks. 

Kiwdlft, V, to bring forth young (rabbits). 

KneFly (gnarly), (idj. knotty (applied to timber). 

Knittiiig-Bhear, n. a small sheath into which knitters insert the 
end of the knitting needle. 

Know to, V. to know of. 'Plaze, miss, ddd yon like a young 
lennet? Cos I knaows to a nist.' Or 'I knaows to some 
nisses.' 

Kjind, (uij. favourable; in good condition. 'We shaunt 'ave 
many curran's this year, but the plums seems very kyind.' 

Kjipe, n. a basket. 

'KjondoF or 'Kyander, v. look yonder. 

Lade-^wn, n. a ladle or long-handled gawn, for serving out 
pigs' wash from the cistern. 

Ladies'-smock, n. a common wild flower. 

Lady-cow, n. the lady-bird. 

Lafe or lef , n. the fat lining taken from the inside of the carcase 
of a pig. 

lOLfifj, adj. (appUed to timber), having a natural crack inside, 
frequently with a portion of bark (then called ' bark-lag '). 

Lands, n. the ridges into which cultivated fields are formed for 
facilitating drainage. 

Lap, V. to wrap up, to lop off branches of trees ; n. the lopped-off 
branches of trees. 

Lath-render, n. a maker of laths. 

Lay (a hedge), v, to cut away all the over-growth of an old 
hawthorn hedge, and to arrange or relay the young wood. 

Lay-in, v. cost. 'My trip to Lunnun lay mu in a sovereign, one 
way an' another.' 

Laze, n. idleness ; v. to glean (often pronounced le-uz). 

Lazing-bag, n. a packet in which lasers or gleaners collect the 
* short ears ' (of com.) See * Poking.' 

Lazy-back, n. an iron frame hung over the fire upon which to 
rest a frying-pan, &c. ; a hard lump of unkneaded flour in a 
loaf of bread. 

Leaf, n. See Lafe. 

Learn, v. to teach. 
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Leather, v. to beat. 

Leatherun, adj. made of leather. 

Leatherun-bat, n. the common bat. 

Lections, n, chances, probabilities. * There's no lections of enny 
rain just it.' 

Lew-warm, adj. lukewarm. 

Lezzow, n. a meadow. 

Lick (1) n. a blow. * 'E gin the dog a lick 65th 'is stick.* (2) v. 
To wipe over lightly. * The flur's shameful dirty, but we 
mustn't wet 'im; jus' give 'im a lick over 66t Mary?* (3) To 
beat, or to conquer in a game or in fighting, &c. 

Lift, n. a stile which can be lifted out of its place to permit the 
passage of cattle or vehicles, &c. Also called a heaver. 

Lights, n. the lungs. 

Limmel, adv. torn in pieces. ' He tore him UmmeV 

Lin-pin, n. a linch-pin. 

Lissom, adj. active. 

List, n. the selvedge edge of flannel or of woollen cloth. 

Live, adv. willingly. * I'd as live goo as stop.* 

Looks-and-kays (keys), n. the leaves of the ash. 

Logger, n. a thick lump of wood attached to a horse's leg to 
prevent its straying. 

LoUock, V, to lean about in an idle, listless manner. 

Long-hundud (long-hundred), n. 1 cwt. ; 112 lbs. 

Long-plough, n, an old-fashioned wooden plough with long beam 
and long tails or handles. 

Loose, V. to go alone (said of young children), frequently pro- 
nounced laowse. 

Louse-kiYer, n. a vulgar name for a hat or cap. 

Louse-pasture, n. a vulgar expression, signifying the hair of the 
head, or the scalp. 

Lug, V. to pull. 

Lumbersome, adj. cumbrous. 

Lungeous, adj. rough at play; cruel; unnecessarily severe in 
chastising children. 

Luny, adj. imbecile ; lunatic. 

Lush, V. to beat with green boughs. * 66t come along o' me to 
take some waasps' nisses? Thee cunst pull out the cake 
wi'le I lushes.* 
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Lushy n, a green bough for beating, as above. 

Lye, n, water in which wood-ashes have been infused. 



Hag, (1) n. a scold, (2) v. to scold. 

Maggit, n. a magpie. 

Maiden-swarm, n, a swarm of bees coming from a swarm of 
the same year. 

Harket-peart-, adj, half intoxicated. 

Marl or HarYil, n. a marble. 

Hasonter, n. a mason. 

Haul, V. to handle roughly or offensively. 

Hawkin, n, a scarecrow ; also a bundle of rags tied to a stick 
and used for cleansing the floor of an oven. (To prevent its 
setting on fire, the mawkin is first dipped in water.) 

Hawl-stiok, n, a heavy piece of wood used for driving stakes, 
&c., into the ground. 

Hawsey, adj. over ripe ; soft ; dry rotten ; or like a turnip which 
has lost all its moisture. 'As mawsey as a turmit,* is a 
common expression of contempt for a foolish person. * You 
great mawsey * = * You great fool.' 

Hay-sick (barley), adj, an unkind appearance often presented by 
a crop of barley in May is called May-sickness. 

Hesh-tub (mash-tub), n. a large tub in which the malt is steeped 
in hot water for brewing. 

Hend-your-draught, v. = * drink again.' 

Hess, n. term of contempt for anything small or weak. * It's a 
poor little mess uv a thing.' 

Hessengers, n, morsels of mould which come out with the beer 
from a cask that is nearly empty. 

Hetheglin, n, liquor made from honey. (Also called ' mead '). 

Hiddling, adj. unwell ; indifferent. Very middling, very ill ; 
very bad. Pretty middling, fairly well. 

Hiff, n, a misunderstanding. 'Went off in a 'miff* = went 
away offended. 

Hillnd, n. a miller. * The millud, the mollud, the ten o'clock 
scoUud.' A derisive song in use amongst school boys. 

Himmucking, adj. affected in manner ; lacking heartiness ; 
dainty in appetite. - 

Hishtifol, adj. mischievous. 
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Miss, n. loss. ' Sally a bin that spwiled, *er don't knaow w'en 
*er's well off.' * 'Er*ll feel the miss on it w'en 'er mother's 
dyud.' 

Hiskm, n. a dung-hill or refuse heap. 

Misword, n. angry word. ' 'E wuz a good mon to me ; we 
wuz morried farty year, an' 'e never so much as gin mu 
a misword.* 

Mizzle, V, to rain slightly ; to depart abruptly. 

Mook, V, to imitate ; to mimic. 

Mo^gy, n. a calf. 

Moil, V, to toil. 

Moithered, v. to be dazed or delirious. * 'Is yud a bin bad all 

night ; 'e seems moithered like.' 

Momble, v, to puzzle. 

Mombled, adj. puzzled ; bewildered ; worried. 

Mommit or Mommuck, n, an untidily or absurdly dressed person. 

Mommy, n. a repulsive shapeless mass. * That good-fur-nothin' 
mon uv 'ern cum wum drunk an' knocked 'er about an' 
kicked 'er 't'U 'er face wus all uv a mommy,* 

Mon-ondle (man-handle), v, to use the hands instead of levers, 
&c., in rolling trunks of trees or other heavy bodies. 

Moon-daisy or Moons, n, the ox-eyed daisy. 

Moorish (moreish), adj, of such good quality that more would 
be desirable. 

Mopy n, a hiring fair. 

Morris, v, to go away ; to march off. * Now you bwoys you'd 
better wmris,* 

Morris-dance, n, a dance performed by six or eight men be- 
decked with ribbons, to the music of the mouth-organ, or other 
homely instrument. In the neighbourhood of Pershore the 
morris-dancers go out for about ten days at Christmas-tide, 
accompanied by their musician and a * tom-fooL' The 
' tom-fool ' carries in one hand a bladder tied to a stick, and 
in the other a kind of wooden spoon or bowl, in which he 
collects the contributions of the spectators.* In addition to 
this duty, he is supposed to amuse the bystanders with 

* The writer well remembers the intense pleasure he used to experience 
(some fifty years ago) at the sound of " Ben the Drummer's *' mouth organ 
and drum, and the *' clack/' " clack," of the Morris-dancers' sticks ; taMng 
care however to keep at a respectful distance, being unable to shake ofi the 
mysterious dread wSdch he entertained of the '* tom-fool" and his bladder. 
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funny sayings and antics. These, however, are often uncouth 
and rather deficient in fun. A gentleman (now deceased), 
who lived at Wick once remarked, ' I thought morris-dancers 
always had an artificial fool, but I see you have a natural 
one.' He also runs after the boys and (if he can catch 
them) strikes them with his bladder. Besides being orna- 
mented with ribbons rather more fantastically than the 
dancers, the fool carries a small bell concealed somewhere 
about his person, which keeps up a constant tinkling. Some- 
times also his face is painted after the fashion of the ordinary 
stage clown. The morris-dancers go through certain figures, 
country dances, 'the figure of eight,' (&c., and at certain 
parts of the tune stand face to face and mark the time with 
short sticks — one of which each man carries in his right 
hand — striking them together with a pleasant and not un- 
musical sound. In some of the dances each man carries, 
instead of the stick, a large coloured handkerchief, which 
at given parts of the tune he swings over his shoulder ; and 
this action being performed simultaneously by all the dancers, 
the effect is picturesque and pretty. 

Homm, n. a mechanical invention; an ingenious idea; boyish 
tricks, if somewhat clever or ingenious, are frequently caJled 

* morums,* 

Hother, n. a kind of jelly which forms in vinegar; a large 
stone used by boys in a rough game called * quack.' 

Hotty, n. a mark to aim at with marbles, or to shoot at. 

Mouch, V. to go prying about. 'That aowd black cat gwuz 
mouchin' about, in an' out uv folkses 'ousen ; 'er *11 sure to 
get shot one uv thase days.' 

Mould, V, to hoe up the earth to the roots of potatoes. 

Mow, n, the part of a bam which is filled with straw, &c. 

Mudgin, n. the fat off a pig's chitterhngs. (Also called the 

* tippit,*) 

Mullen, n. the bridle of a cart-horse. 

Mullock (1) n, dirt ; litter. (2) v. To make a Utter. 

Mullin, n. the bridle of a cart-horse. 

MumruflSn, n, the long-tailed-tit. 

Murfeys, n. potatoes. 

Mwile, V, to bedaub with mud, &c. 

My Nabs, ' I had some suspicion as 'e took some a thu eggs, so 
I took un 'id (hid) myself in the 'ens'-roost, an* I just 
ketched " my nabs " in thu act.* 
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Nag, or Haggle, v. to scold incessantly and unnecessarily. 

Naighty n. an ait or eyot ; an osier bed. 

NaU-passer, n. a gimlet. 

Naint, n, aunt. 

Nale, V. to anneal; to soften or toughen iron (a blacksmith's 
term). 

Nails, n. belongings. * Pick up your nails and cut,* is a form of 
ordering an objectionable person to leave. 

Naomrf (an oaf) n. See Aowf. 

Nast, n. dirt ; filth. 

Nay-word, n, a by-word. 

Neap, adj. mean ; stingy. 

Nerran, adv. (never-a-one), not one. 

Nesh, adj. tender ; delicate ; susceptible of cold. 

Nibbs, n. the pair of handles to a scythe ' sned.* 

Nick, n. a notch in the edge of a knife. 

Nicker, v. to laugh rudely. 'Nickerin* an* grinnin/ laughing 
unseasonably and rudely. 

Nifle, V. to nifle about, is to go from one job to another and to 
make little progress with either. 

Nifle-pin, n. a pretended occupation, which is really an excuse 
for being idle. 

Nild, n. a needle. 

Nile, n. the shorter portion of a flail (or threshel). 

Nineted, adj. notorious. Of a person of bad character, ' 'E's a 
nineted un, 'e is.' (Corruption of anointed.) 

Ninety-bird, n. same as above. 

Ninkumpoop, n. a silly, upstart fellow. 

Nip, V. to go quickly ; to make a short cut ; n. same as nick. 

Nipper, n. a youngster. 

Nisgoll, n. the smallest of a brood of poultry. 

Night-oap, n. a pig's stomach (also called the * tom-hodge '). 

Nithering, v. same as * nickering ; ' also, shivering with cold. 

Nobby, prefixed as a pet name to colts — nobby-colt. 

Noggen (pronounced nogg'n), adj. clumsy. 

Nor, adv. than (pronounced nur) . 

NoratioD, n. an oration ; a speech. 

Nubblings, n. small bits of coal. 
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Hon, n. a small piece of wood used in the game of bandy or 
hockey (also called a cat). See Bandy. 

Hunch or Nimohiiiy n. Inncheon. 

N1U10I69 n, uncle. 

Maty n. a small piece of iron to screw on the end of a bolt ; a 
bnrr. 

Haty n. the head. * 1*11 warm yer nut ' = * I'll punch your head.' 



'Od-bowlnd, n. See Hod-howl-ud. 

Odd, adj. strange ; peculiar. 

Odds, V. to alter. ' We none on us likes this place so well as 
w'ere we be used to Hve, an' we be sorry as ever us shifted ; 
but we caunt odds it now.' ' What odds is it ? ' = * Of what 
importance is it?' 'What odds is it to you?* = 'What 
business is it of yours ? ' 

OflU ^offal), n, waste of any kind; the liver, heart, lungs, &c.y 
of a pig. 

Off-'is-ynd, adj, mad ; out of his mind. 

Old-maid, n, a kind of fly which bites and torments cattle. 

Old-man, n. Southern wood (a shrub). 

Old-woman picking her geese, v. snowing. 

Old yaow (ewe) dressed lorn (lamb) fashion, n, an elderly 
woman dressed in the style of a juvenile. 

'Ond-stick (hand-stick), n. the longer portion of a flail ; the part 
held in the hand. 

Onker (hanker), v. to covet or long for a thing. 
'Ontcher, n, a handkerchief. 
'Ontle, n. a handful. 
Ood-pile, n. a wood stack. 

Oonderment (wonderment), n, a strange or wonderful story ; or 
a ' nine days* wonder.' 

dont, n, a mole. ' As slick as a ddnt,' a common expression 
signifying very smooth. 

dos-bipd, n, an illegitimate child. 

Otheren, adj, alternate. ' Every otheren one ' = ' every alter- 
nate one.' 

Onm, pron. ours. 

Out-ride, n. a commercial traveller. 
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OTen-stopliss, n. an oven lid. 

Over-get, v, to recover from. * It 'urt mii so w'eu I buried my 
little un, that I didn't overget it all the summer.' 

Oat, 'making a goodish outy* or a 'poorish out,* are terms applied 
to any undertaking when successful or the reverse. 

Owlud, n. an owl. 

Owlud's-quid, n, the remains of a mouse, bird, or other animal 
upon which an owl has made a meal, and having extracted 
all the fleshy portion, disgorges in a compact mass somewhat 
in the shape of the flnger. (Labouring man disdainfully of a 
person who had mentioned somewhat ostentatiously having 
partaken of a finger-biscuit.) ' Finger biscuit ! Why I cun 
remember the time w'en *er 66dn't a knaow'd a finger biscuit 
from a owlud' s quid.* 

Owner, n, the owner of a boat or barge, as Owner Low, Owner 
Smith, Owner Eice, &c. 

Own to, V. to admit or to confess to having committed a fault. 



Paddle, n, a kind of diminutive spade with a long handle. It is 
used by the farmer for the double purpose of a walking-staff, 
and for cutting up thistles or other weeds with which he 
may come in contact, as he goes about his fields. 

Paont, n, a hard knock with a stick, or similar instrument, upon 
a hard substance. 

Pass (applied to a bell), v. to toll the bell at the death of a 
person. 

Peark, n. a lineal measurement of eight yards. 

Peasy-ponse, n. peas and beans growing together. 

Peart, adj. bright ; lively ; in good spirits. 

Peokid, adj. peaked, pointed. 

Pelt, V. to throw stones at a person ; n. the skin. 

Pendle (of a clock), n. the pendulum. 

Perished, adj. pinched with cold. ' Come *is ways, poor little 

saowl, he's amwust perished* 

Pick, n. a pick-axe. 

Pick-np-his-crumbs = to regain health after sickness. 

Pick-thank, n. a censorious person ; one fond of finding fault. 

Piddle, V. to make water. 
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Piddle-aboat, v, to do a little work in a leisurely manner and 
according to one's own choice. (Not much used now; to 
' fiddle ' about seems to have taken the place of this ex- 
pression.) 

Piece, n. (1) a field, as ' Bead's Piece/ * Withey Piece/ ' Glide 
Piece/ &c. (2) A slice of bread. * I be famished, mother ; 
gie mu a piece o' fittle.' (3) Contemptuous epithet. * *Er 
caunt do much, 'er*s a very poor piece.' 

Pieoe-o'-work, n. a fuss. 

Pie-finch, n, a chaffinch. 

Pigs'-paddingB, n. See Hogs' -puddings. 

Pi^s'-wesh, n. pigs'-wash; the waste milk, broth, &c., reserved 
for the pigs. 

Pikelet, n. a crumpet ; a sort of cake composed of flour and 
water. 

Piles, n, the beard of barley. 

Piling-iron, n, an instrument used for detaching the piles from 
the grains of barley. 

Pill, n. a shallow well, fed with surface water. 

Pin, n. an iron or wooden peg. 

Pinkit, n. a Will-o'-th'-wisp. 

Pinner, n, a pinafore. 

Pinsens, n. pincers. 

Piss-a-bed, n, the DandeHon. 

Piss-aint, n, an ant. * 'Er screws 'er waist up till 'er looks like 
a, piss-aint,' 

Pitch -paowl, V. to turn head over heels. 

Pitcher, n. the man who hands up the hay or corn to the loader. 

Plaichers, n, the thick stems in a hawthorn hedge, which, when 
a hedge is ^ laid,' are left at regular intervals as supports 
to the smaller wood. They are cut nearly through with a 
' hacker ' or * bill-hook ' a few inches from the ground, and 
fixed in an oblique position. 

Plaichnd, n. a plaicher. 

Plim, adj\ to swell in cooking. Bacon killed in the prime of the 
moon plims ; that killed in the wane of the moon hoils out, 

Plim or Plim-bob, n, a plummet. 

Plim, V, to fix upright by a plummet. 

Plongh-paddle, n. a paddle used for cleansing the plough. 
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Ploagh-shoe, n. a piece of iron fastened to the side of the 
* throck ' to prevent its wearing away with the friction with 
the soil. 

Poke, V, to glean a cornfield a second or third time ; n. the peak 
of a cap. 

Poking, V, gleaning or leazing in a field a second time. (Probably 
so-called because most of the gleanings consist of ears of 
corn only, which have to be put into a poke or pocket.) 

Porker or Porket, n. a pig suitable for killing for pork. 

Pot, n. a measure of fruit or potatoes of about five pecks; a 
basket holding a pot. 

Pot-frait, n, such as will be sold by the pot ; eating fruit, as 
distinguished from the rough sorts used for cider, &c. ; it is 
usually * hand-picked ' (plucked from the tree by hand), 
not shaken off. 

Prache-ment (preachment), n, an oration. 

Pretty-Betty, n. a fiower, also called London Pride. 

Prise, V, to burst open, or raise up, with a lever. 

Promp, adj. a willing or spirited horse is said to be *promp,* 

Pry-omble, n, a rambling or obscure story, ( ? preamble). 

Puck, n, a stye in the eye. 

Puck-tyst, n, a dried up toadstool. ' I shud like a drap o' drink, 
fur I feels as dry as s, ptcck-fyst,' 

PufBng-orambs, n. soft pieces which often fall from loaves of 
bread when being taken from the oven. 

Pug, V, to pull. 

Pull-baok, n, a hindrance. 

Punk, n, a hard fungus frequently to be found on the trunk of 
a tree. 

Purgatory, n. a pit underneath the fire-grate for the reception 
of the ashes. 

Piu^gy* ^j' peevish ; short-tempered. 

Pat, n. a game played with three cards. 

Put-about, V, to vex or worry. * That upset along o' the naybers 
p^t me about above a bit.* 

Putchen, n. an eel-basket, or trap. 

Puthery, adj, hot ; excited. 

Pvuddlin'-about, v, doing a little work ; making a pretence at 
work, &c. ' *E don't do no good ; 'e oondly pwtoddles about 
in other folks's way.' 
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Pvad'luek, n. (port-lock ?), a horizontal bar or beam of wood, 
one end of which rests m the wall and the other is attached 
to a scaffold pole, for the purpose of supporting the planks, 
Ac., composing the scaffold used in the constmction of a 
building. 



Qnackf n, a rough game played by boys. Each boy uses a large 
pebble caUed a 'quack,' and one of them has to place his 
quack upon a larger stone called the motktr ; the others then 
throw at it until they succeed in knocking it off. 

Qoaken, n. quaking grass. 

Qoarter-bairel, n. a cask to hold 25 gallons. 

Queer, adj, strange in manner. ''£'s a queer quist; I caunt 
niake *im out.' 

Qnioe or Qoist* n. a wood pigeon. 

Qnick, n, yoxmg hawthorn plants. 

Qoiddley v. to suck or * quid ' food in the mouth. 

Quilt, V. to beat. 

Quilting, n. a beating. 

Qwine, v. to line a well with stones or bricks. 

Qwininj, n. the stone or brick lining of a well. 

Qwirk, n. a small piece of leather forming a portion of the finger 
of a glove. 

Qvop, V. to throb. 

Ba^-stone, n. a rough stone used for sharpening scythes, &c. 
See Bubber. 

Bain-bat, n. a beetle. (Among children there is a saying that 
killing one brings rain.) 

Baisty, adj, rancid. 

Baity n. rubbish. 

Bally, V. to crack or ' smack ' a whip. 

Ban-thread, n, pack-thread. 

Bandom, adj, wild ; prodigal. Applied to potatoes, &c., which 

grow up where no seed has intentionally been sown. 
Baowt, n. rubbish. 
Baowy (rowy), adj, streaky, as raowy bacon. 

Bibbit, n, a rivet. 

BaYB, V, to bawl out passionately. 
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Bear, v. to rebound as a ball. 

Siddle, n. a sieve ; a sifter. 

Biddliss, n. a conundrum or riddle. 

Rider, n. a piece of wood with which a pair of harrows is con- 
nected. 

Ridgel, n. a half gelded animal. 

Right, 0(2^. downright. '*Er's a right good '66man; there's no 
sart o* nonsense about *er.* 

Rime, n. hoar-frost. 

Rip, V, to tear ; to rend. 

Rise, V, food is said to rise when the taste is repeated in the 
mouth after meals. 

Rivle or RiYel, v. to shrivel or wrinkle, as ' he rwelled *is brow.' 

Road, n, fashion ; manner. ' That yunt the right road to do it : 
stop a bit, an' let me shaow yu.' 

Robbie, n, a tangle ; v. to tangle. 

Ropy, adj, stringy. 

Round, n, a spar or step of a ladder. 

Rousle, V. to rouse. 

RoYings, n. threads drawn out of a piece of calico, &c. 

Rowings, n, chaff or refuse from a threshing machine. 

Rowt, V, to bore into the earth with the snout, as a pig. 

Roxed, adj. (of a pear), fully ripe and soft ; (of a cough), loosened 
after being very tight and dry. 

Rubber, n, a rough stone used for sharpening scythes. 

* Whit a whet, the scythe won't cut, 
The mower is so lazy.' 

Ruck (1) n. a fold, or crease ; (2) v, to crease. 

Rucked-up, adj, caught up in folds ; creased. 

Ruff or Rough, n. hilly ground having trees growing upon it, as 
* Great Comberton Euff.' 

Ruination, n. ruin. 

Runner, n. the stone roller of a cider mill. 



Saded, adj, tired. *I'm sick an' saded o' my job, I caunt do 
'im to me mind.' 

Sallies, n, willow-boughs ; willow trees. 

Sally, n. the soft tufted portion of a bell-rope ; the wood of the 
willow. 
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Sally-bed, n. a plantation of willows. 

Sapy, adj. moist; damp; soft. 'We sh'll have a lot o' rain 
afore long, this piece o' thunk is as saft and sajpy,' 

Saw-box, n, a block of wood having two handles, which is fixed 
on to the lower end of a pit-saw, and by which the pit 
sawyer holds and gaides his end of the saw. 

Scawt, V. to push or press on the ground with the feet when 
lifting or forcing with the back or shoulder, or when coming 
to a sudden stop, if running, v. To boast ; to give oneself 
airs. To place a stone or block behind the wheel of a cart 
or waggon when going up hill, to prevent its going back- 
wards when the horses stop to rest. 

Sooj, V. to scold. 

Soo^^ing, n. a scolding. 

Soootoh, n, couch grass. (See Squitch,) 

SooFe, n. the core of an apple or pear. 

Score, w. twenty pounds. The weight of a pig is usually specified 
in scores. 

Scowl-o'-brow, n. judgment by the eye instead of by measure- 
ment. * I dun knaow what all them young chaps wants 
alius a mizsherin' thur work far. You cun see that yat 
there, caunt yu ? 'E 'angs well anough, don't u ? Well, I 
put 'im up ondly by scowl-o*'brow.* 

Sorat, V, to scratch ; to work hard ; to scrape together, n. One 
who is industrious and frugal. * Uf 'is wife 'adn't a bin 
sich a scrat thay ud all a bin in the work-uss afore now.' 

Soratchans, n. the solid remains of a pig's leaf, &c., when the 
fatty portion has all been melted into lard. 

Scrawl, V, to crawl. 

Screech-owl or Skreek-owl, n. the Swift. 

Scrigglings, n, apples stunted in growth, which become ripe and 
sweet before the general crop of the same tree. 

Scrobble, v. to creep along on hands and knees. To crawl. 

Scrogging, v. gathering stray apples left on the trees after the 
main crop has been gathered. 

Scroggings, n, the stray apples gathered as above. 

Scruff or Scurf, n, the back of the neck. 

Scud, n. a sHght shower. 

Scuffle, n, an agricultural implement employed in tearing up the 
ground ; a skirmish. 
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Sess-himI v. said to a dog when urging him oq to attack. 
(Probably from seize,) In sending a grey-hound after a hare, 
the starter cries ' Stoo-loo I* 

Set, V. to let (a house, field, farm, &c.). *Them be nice little 
'ousen o* Pig-driver Graves's at the top o' the lane ; I shiid 
like til 'ave one on um, but I ricken thay be all set by now.' 

Set, V, to plant, as trees, shrubs, <&c. To plant beans, peas, 
wheat, &c., by hand with a setting-pin. 

* Set gilliflowers, all 
That grows on the wall.' 
— Tusser's Five Hundred Points of Good Hvshandry. 

Shaoklety, adj. shaky ; all uv a shackle=very much out of repair. 

Shade, "b. to comb the hair. * It means the parting of the hair 
on the head ' (Halliwell). * Akere look, Sally ; thee just 
shade thee 'air, and nat look sich a great mawkin.' 

Shaowl or Shool, n. a shovel. 

Shard, n. a gap or opening in a hedge. 

Sheed, v. to shed. Peas, beans, &c., are said to sheed when 
they are so dry and ripe that they fall out of the pods. pp. 
Shad. * That shtid barley ud make a nation good crap, uf 
thay'd let it stond.' 

Sherrog (shear- hog), n. a two-year-old sheep. 

Shil-bwurd (shield-board), n. a board on the right hand side of 
a plough, which throws off the mould in even ridges. 

Shindy, n. a scolding ; a quarrel ; a row. 

Shirt-oraw, n. the shirt front. * As I wus a comin' to work this 
mamin', I fund a young Black-stare as ud tumbled out uv 
'is nist. He wus all wet un amwust star'd to dyuth ; but I 
picked 'im up, un put 'im in me shirt-craw ^ und when *e got 
a bit warm, 'e come round agyun, so I took 'im back, un put 
'im in 'is nist.' 

Shog ofiF, V. go away. ' Will you shog off now ? ' and ' shall we 

shog? ' {Shaksp., Hen. V. II., 1 and 4.) 
Shog- trot, n. a steady ambling trot. 

Shookey, n. a tea-kettle. 

ShroTe-Taesday is often called ' Saft-Choosdy,' and persons 
who happen to have been born on that day are sometimes 
twitted with the fact and called Saft or foolish in consequence. 

* What's the use o* takin' eny notice o' what 'e sez ? 'E was 
barn a Saft-Choosdy, un thay put batter in 'is yud instid o' 
brains.' 

Shuck, V. to shake. A local wit speaks of election-time as 

* ond'shuckin' time,' 

3 
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Shacked, v. shook. 

Shucks, n, husks. * Don't thraow them wamnt shtccks away, 
thay'll do to make some ketchup.' 

Shull-out (shell-out), v, pay down your money. 

Shut, V, to join. To shut a hoop, to join by welding ; to shut a 
rope, to splice the broken ends. 

Shut-his-knife, v, died. ' I ketched a young cuckoo last spring 
an' I kep' 'im t'll about October, but 'e shut *is knife then.' 

Shut-off, V, to leave off working. 

Shut on, V. rid of. * It took sich a lot to keep that dog o' mine, 
that I was glad to get shut on 'im.' 

Shut-out, V. set out ; started. 

Sich-as-it-is (such-as-it-is) implies, when placing anything at 
the disposal of a neighbour, who might at the time be 
requiring it, ' It is the best I have, if it were better you 
would be equally welcome to it.' Sometimes however, the 
recipient will make the same observation, humorously 
implying that the proffered article is not of much value. 
{Benjamin f the blacksmith,) ' Good marnih'^ Master Phillips, 
I be agwain tu Elmley.' (Master Phillips, an Elmley man,) 
*Bi8t? Then I'll 'ave thee company, sich-as-it-is.' 

Sidda (sidder) adj. tender ; applied to peas that boil well ; ripe ; 
unsafe, shaky; applied to scaffolding, &c., when in an unsafe 
condition. 

Side-strakes, n. the side beams of a saw-pit. 

Sid-lup, or Sid-lop, n. a box in which seed is carried by the 
sower in the field. (Seed-lepe, or seed-lip.) 

Si^ht, n. a great quantity. ' We've 'ad a sight a rain this sason.' 

Sill- JFOen, n. the house-leek. (Sengreen in Nares,) 

Silirer-pin, n. the dragon-fiy ; also called the horse-stingep. 

SilYer-spoon-in-his-mouth. To be bom with a silver spoon in 
the mouth, signifies to be born an heir to an inheritance ; 
to have expectations of a fortune. 

Singles, n. the shingles. 

Sithe, V. to sigh. 

Skeel, n. a tub or trough. Butter-skeel, a tub for washing 
butter. Bread or dough skeel, a tub or trough in which 
bread is made. 

Skew-bald, adj. piebald. 

' You shall find 
Og, the great commissary, and which is worse 
Th' apparatour upon his skew-baVd horse.* 

— Cleaveland, 1661. 
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Skim, n, an agricultural implement, the use of which is to cut 
or skim off the surface of the ground when covered with 
stubble, &c. 

Skimmer-lad, n, a small pudding boiled on a skimmer. 

Skimmington, n. a rough play got up for the annoyance of un- 
popular individuals. It usually consists of a procession, in 
which effigies of the objectionable persons are carried 
through the village accompanied by beating of tin kettles 
and other discordant noises. Under particular circum- 
stances, certain articles of wearing apparel are carried on 
sticks, after the manner of flags or banners. The perform- 
ance concludes with the burning of the effigies.'^ Samuel 
Butler (a native of Strensham, four miles from Pershore) 
gives a description of such a perJEormance, in his * Hudibras.' 

Skip, n. a broad, shallow basket. 

Skarruck, n. the smallest fraction. * I say, Bill, 'ast got a mossil 
o' bacca to give away ? * * No, lad, I ain't got a shurruch; 
I'd a gan thu a bit in a minute else.' 

Slaith, n, action ; form ; applied to manner of doing work. ' B 
a got a good slaith at 'is work,' signifies *He is a good work- 
man, doing his work well and quickly,* (? Corruption of 
'sleight.') 

Slawns, n. sloes ; the fruit of the black-thorn. (S in slawns is 
of course redundant, slawn being plural.) 

Slender, adj. tall and thin. * Two or three on *em was a squob- 
blin' anant the 'lotment gyardins ; when out jumps Slender- 
man Collins from behind a kidney-byun stick, un soon put 
'em to rights abit.' (ColUns's nickname makes the point of 
the joke obvious.) 

Slether, v, to shde. 

Slice, n, a stirring stick. 

Slinget, n. a narrow strip of ground. Sling, n. a narrow road. 

Slipping, n, a slip or cutting off a plant. 

SliYer, n. a slice of bread, cheese, or meat, &c. 

Sloat, n. a thin bar of wood connecting two or more thicker bars, 
as the shats of a harrow, or of a cart or waggon bed. 

Slobber, v, to slop water ; to drivel. 

Slommack, v. to shuffle along in an idle, ungainly manner. 

Slop, ri, a short linen jacket. 



* A Skimmington performance took place at Little Comberton, as recently 
as the beginning of the present year (1893). 
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Slowness of MoYement or of Looomotion, is sometimes referred 
to in terms more pointed than elegant. 'Look at 'im, 'e 
creeps along as ef dyud lice wus a drappin' off 'im.' * I 
oonder where Charley is ; *ang'd ef 'e yunt all-us late ; uv 
eny on yu sin im ? ' * O oy, 'e wus a racin' the snails round 
the gyardin when I come by this marnin'.* 

Slow-&wift, n, a dawdler ; one who is slow at work. 

Sludge, n. hquid mud. 

Small-clotheS; n. a prudish name for breeches. 

Smartish, adj. fairly well. A smartish bit = a good quantity. 

Smook or Smook-fpock, n. a garment of ' Eussia-duck/ which 
used to be worn by farm labourers. It reached to the knees, 
and, as a rule, was closed all round with only an opening 
through which to pass the head. The * slop,' has now 
almost entirely taken its place in this district. 

Smock-faced, adj, modest looking. 

Smudge, v. to kiss. 

SmufT, V, to steal away marbles with which boys are playing. 

Smuffter, n, one who steals marbles as above. 

Snag, n. a root or other projection under water. 

Snaowp, n. a thump. 

Snarl, all-uv-a-snarl, chilly ; uncomfortably cold. 

Sued, n, the bent stick to which a scythe is attached, or ' hung.' 

SnofSe, V, to speak with a nasal tone, or through the nose. 

SnofSe for a duck, n. an imaginary instrument which a mechanic 
will say he is making when he does not wish to inform a too 
inquisitive inquirer what he really is oc.cupied at. 

Snowier, n. a blow on the head with the fist. 

Snuggle, V, to lie close, as a baby to its mother. 

Soard, n. (sward) rind of bacon. 

Sockage or Sock (soakage) n, liquid manure. 

Sock-cart, n, a cart for carrying liquid manure. 

Solid, adj, serious ; solemn. To ' look solid * is to refrain from 
smiling when telling or enacting a joke. 

Soople-tree, n. a piece of wood by which the traces of a horse 
are connected with a plough or other implement. 

So- say, for the so-say = for the name or sound of a thing, or, as 
a matter of form. 

Sour ground, n, unfertile or ill-drained ground. 
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Souse, n, the ears, snout, of a pig, pickled. * Brawn, pudding 
a,nd souse* (Tusser), 

Sow-thistle, n, a broad-leaved thistle. 

Spade-oratch, n. the small cross piece of wood to form the 
handle at the top of the spade-tree. 

Spade-tree, n. the wooden shaft of a spade. 

Spaul, n. a splinter. 

Spiggit-and-Fossit, n, a wooden tap. The fossit is the part 
inserted into the cask ; the spiggit is the plug. 

Spike-top, n. a peg-top. 

Spirtle, V, to sprinkle or bespatter with mud, &c. 

Spit, n. the quantity dug up with one insertion of a spade. 

Splinter-bar, n, the bar of a double-shafted waggon to which 
the shafts are attached. 

Splotohed, adj, having pimples on the skin. 

Splatter (1) n, a fuss. (2) v. To make a fuss about a trifle. 

Spoon-fittle, n, food eaten with a spoon; as soup, bread and 
milk, &c. 

Spot, V, to drop ; to begin to rain. * Mother, sh'U I get them 
there things in off the line ? it spots o' rain.* w. A drop ; * a 
spot o' drink.' 

Spreader, n, the stick or bar used to separate or spread out the 
traces worn by cart-horses. 

Spud, n. a weeding hoe, or paddle. 

Spuds, n. potatoes. 

Squale (squeal), Squawk or Squawl, v, to scream. 

Squib, n. a syringe, v, to syringe, or to squirt. 

Squilt, n. a pimple or small eruption of the skin. 

Squitch, n, (1) a twig. (2) Couch grass. (A squitch in salt = a 
rod in pickle.) 

Squob, n. an unfledged young bird. 

Squob, V, to mash up. * Instid o* sellin' my curran's I squohs 
um up un' makes mu a drap o' wind (wine) 66th um.* 

Staddle, n, the stand or platform on which a rick is built. 

Stale, n. the handle of a broom, pitch-fork, rake, hoe, &c. 

Standy, adj, an obstinate or unruly child. 

Stank, V, to dam up a stream. 

Star'd (starved) adj . cold. < Well, I thinks I sh'U get in un' si 
by the fire ; I a* stood out 'ere* t*ll I be amwust star*d.' 
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Starky, adj. dry and hard (the opposite of sapy). * We shaunt 
a no rain, this piece o* thunik oodn't be so starky un 'ard 
else.' 

Starreily adj, unable to bear cold. * What a starven thing thu 
bist; if I wuz a thee I'd sit a top o' the fire.' 

Stick-and-a-rag, n. an umbrella. 

Sticks-in-'iB-gizzad = remains in his thoughts (said of some- 
thing which has given offence). 

StiYe npy V. to confine closely. 

Stock, V, to peck as a bird. ' That maggit cun stock onconmion 
'ard.* 

Stook-axe, n, a tool resembling a pick-axe, but having flat ends 
for cutting, one end being in a line and the other at right 
angles with the helve or handle. 

Stook-eekle, n, the Wood-pecker. 

StodgePy n. a thick one, or a fat one. 

Stodgy, adj. thick, or fat. 

Stomach-fill, ad'i. stubborn ; obstinate. 

Stoop, n, a piece of wood fixed as a spur to a post for support. 
V. To tilt a cask. 

Store-pig, n. a young pig which is intended for pork or bacon. 

Stonn, n. a shower. 

Strap-ail (strap-oil), n. a mythical commodity, supposed to be 
retailed by a shoemaker, saddler, or leather dealer; its 
purchase being usually entrusted to some mischievous lad 
(probably on the first of April), who (if caught), receives, 
instead of oil, a few strokes from the tradesman's strap. 

Stretcher, n. an assertion, or a story expanded beyond the limits 
of actual veracity. The following little story will serve as 
an example: — (Elderly individttal, suspected somewhat of 
' drawing the long bow/ to youth with fishing tackle ^ on his 
way to the Avon.) *I waund thee bist agwain a fishin'?' 
{Youth.) * Yus, Josey, I be agwain to pwint at 'em a bit ; you 
be used to goo sometimes diia't yu ? ' (Josey.) * Oy bwoy, I 
a 'ad some very good sport too, at times. I cun remember 
a gooin* down to Bricklund Bank once, un I thinks Tasker 
Payne went along. (Doost remember oawd Tasker ? Thay 
used tu call 'im Bo Naish [Beau Nash] 'cos 'a weared a white 
'at.) Well we'd bin down afore, un baited a 'ole, un we 
started in the mamin' in smartish time ('cos thu knaowst it 
yunt a much use a gwainin uf yu don't get theare middlin' 
yarley) ; un we rather expected we sh'd a 'ad goodish luck. 
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but daas it, bey and two ar three nibbles we done nothin' at 
all for the fust hour. 'Owever, about five o'clock, summut 
took my float under as ef a auf hundud 'ad bin on the ind o' 
me line. So I picks up me rod un pulls, un the fish 'e pulls, 
und be 'anged ef it wusn't lucky fur me as I 'ad a good long 
line, 'relse, begad, e'd a puU'd mu into the river. Well, I let 
'im 'ave a good run, so's to tire 'im a bit, thu knaowst ; then 
I yuzzies 'im up like a bit ; but lars, bless thu, I could find 
as *ow I'd got summut on that there line bigger ner ever I'd 
ketched afore. So I sez to Tasker, sez I, ** We sh'll 'ave a 
job to get this'n out look thu ; just lay aowt o' the line un 
*elp us to stiddy 'im oot?" Well, doost think Tasker un me 
cud get 'im out ? No, no moore ner as ef it 'ad bin Oawd 
Ingleund 'ooked on to the line. A bit furder along the bank 
thaough, was some Pawsha chaps, Mark Eussell, oawd Eed- 
nob Chucketts, un one er two moore. Thee rememberst 
Eed-nob, doosn't ? Ah ! thee shood'st a sin 'im, lad, when 
Lard Coventry come uv age, when the Broad Street at 
Pawsha wus all full o' tables, un folks a sittin down to 
dinner at 'em. Plum puddin's brought up in waggin loads, 
bless thu, as true as I stonds 'ere. Lars, what a day it was ! 
— Poor aowd Eed-nob ! I thinks I cun see 'im now, a walkin* 
arm un arm along o' the young junneral, as ef 'a wus 'is 
akles ever so (a good sart wus the young junneral) ; down 
Pawsha Street in front o' Lard Coventry's carriage, un 
keepin' the tune along o' the musicianers ooth a 'ond-bell.' 
(Youth,) ' But what about the fish, Josey ? ' (Josey,) * 1 we 
all on us managed to get 'im out, un 'e wus a wopper, un no 
mistake ! Well, there ; he wus a dyuU too big to carry ; so 
we cut a piece out o' the middle on 'im, enough fur a good 
dinner apiece all round, un left the rest on 'im on the bank, 
I never sin sich a fish afore nar sense : they called 'im a 
'* parpus," er a '* grumpus," er summut o' that.' (Youth.) * Aw 1 
Aw ! Aw ! Well done, Josey, that is a stretcher ! Perhaps 
I sh'll find 'is bwuns down ut Bricklund Bank. Aw 1 Aw ! 
Aw I * (Josey,) * That thee ootn*t, fur Master Bomfud 'ad 
'im took away in a cyart, un burned among a lot o' rubbidge. 
Thay sowed the aishes on a fild o' mangles, un Master 
Bomfud said to me, ** Joseph " 'e sez, '* that wus the best 
crap o* mangles that fild ever perduced (only they tasted 
rather fishy) ; " them wus 'is very words. But it's a gettin' 
late, lad ; hadn'st better be a gwainin ? Mind un nat tumble 
into the water.* 

r 

StricklisB, n. a straight smooth stick with which surplus corn is 
struck off from the top of the bushel. 

Stuck, n. (1) the handle of a cup or mug ; (2) sheaves of wheat 
propped against each other in the harvest field. 
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Stack-hiB-spooii-in-the-wall, v. died. Parallel to 'Jdeked-the- 
bucket/ or * shut-his-knife/ 

Stnnner, n. an extra good one. 

8acked-in, v, cheated. 

Summer, n. a stout beam of timber on which brickwork rests. 

Summnt = something (somewhat). ' Sommut in 'is yud besides 
nits mi lice/ said of a man who is ingenious, or more than 
ordinarily clever.' 

Sap (1) n. a drop. * Odtn't *ave a sup o' cider, Tom?' (2) t?. To 
sip. (3) To supply with supper. ' Jim went out last night 
to sup the 'osses.* 

Swa^, V. (of a line, a beam, or a bar) to bend downwards with its 
own weight ; to sway ; to swing. 

Swale, V. to burn off the hair of a pig when killed for bacon. 
Porkers are scalded. 

Swanky, n. very poor beer or cider. 

Swarm, v. to gather round in a cluster. ' The pawson send (sent) 
me down to the school ooth a basket o' opples, an' w'en the 
young uns sin as I'd got summut far um, thay come swarmin 
round mu like a passil (parcel) o' bees.* 

Sweet-wort, n. the liquor in which malt has been infused, 
previous to the addition of the hops. 

Swelth, n. swelling. 

Swig, n. a drink ; a draught. ' Ave a swig at my bwuttle uf thu 
bist adry.' 

Swill, V. to flood with water. 

Swin^e-tree, n. same as soople-tree. 

Swipes, n. sour beer or cider. 

Swite, n, a blow with a stick; also a clumsy slice of bread, 
cheese, &c. 

Swop, V. to exchange. 

Sword, n. a bar of wood fixed to the shaft of a cart, and by 
means of which the ' bed ' is prevented from tilting up too 
far when a load is being shot out. 

Swyme, v, to feel giddy. ' I shud be afeard to goo up to the top 
o' that there ladther, my yud ud sivyme.' 

Tabber, v. to make a drumming noise; to tap with a stick or 
with the fingers. * Ef thee shuds't want me, come un tabber 
my winder, look thu,' 
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TabOF-and-pipe, n, a rude musical instrument, or pair of instru- 
ments, consisting of a tabor, or tambourine, and a small pipe. 
The tabor was suspended from the left arm and beaten (tab- 
bered) with a small stick held in the right hand ; the pipe 
held to the mouth and fingered with the left hand. 

Tack, n, (1) Anything of little or no value ; of inferior quality. 
(2) A collection of tools; a razor-grinder's machine is his 
tcbck; a smith's box of tools for shoeing horses is his * shoeing 
tacky &c., &c. (3) Foolish talk. (4) Hired pasture for cattle. 

Tad, n, a disease to which rabbits are liable, caused by eating 
wet food. (The Tod.) 

Tag, n, a game played by children ; v. to touch (in the game of 
Tag), n. The metal end of a stay or boot lace. 

Tail, n. inferior wheat. 

Tail-board, n. the board with which the back of a cart or waggon 
is closed. 

Tail-ind, n, (tail-end) the residue, after all the best portion, has 
been taken away. 

Talks, V, says. * Is your ooman a gwain tu Asum to-day, Jums ' 
(James)? {James.) ' Well 'er talks a sholl, Betty ; uf it keeps 
dry over yud 'owever.' 

Tallit, n. a hayloft. 

Tan, V. to beat, to chastise. 'Now, Thomas, let them there 
opples alone ; I sh'U tan your 'ide else.' 

Tang, V. to call bees (when swarming) by making a noise, usually 
with a fire shovel or warming pan and a door key. It is said 
that if bees fly away, whoever follows and tangs them can 
claim them wherever they may settle, n. The end of a 
scythe by which it is fixed to the * sned ' or handle. 

Tant, V. to tempt, or to instigate. * Why did you run away from 
school, Johnny ? ' {Johnny.) * Cos Billy Taylor wanted to 
run away, un tanted me to goo ooth 'im.' 

Tantony's fire, n. St. Anthony's fire. Erysipelas. 

Tantroms, n. passionate actions ; signs of rage and ill temper ; 
frenzy. 

Tap- wad, n. a kind of basket fixed inside the mash-tub to prevent 
the escape of the 'grains* when the wort is drawn off 
through the ' fossit.* . 

Tar, V. to teaze. 

Tasker, n, a man employed regularly in threshing corn with a 
flail. 
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Tater-ball, n. the fruit of the potato, which is round like a ball 
and contains the seeds. 

Tater-bury, n, a heap of potatoes partially buried and entirely 
covered with earth, for protection from the frost. 

Tater-pin, n. an instrument for making holes in the ground in 
which to plant potatoes. 

Taw, n, the marble which is used by a boy to ' shoot ' or * bowl * 
with. 

Tea-kettle-broth, n, bread and hot water, to which is added a 
little butter, herbs, and salt. (Pronounced * Tae-kettle-broth.') 

Tear along, v. to walk, or proceed at a rapid pace. 

Teart, adj. sharp ; painful. * That cider o' yourn's a bit teart, 
master; it's nation good else.' 'The wind's teart this 
mamin', an' no mistake.' I run a shuppick into my fut ; 
'twas mighty teart,' 

Ted, V. to spread hay. 

Teeny, or Tiny, adj, small. Employed to emphasise small or 
httle, as ' a little teeny apple,' ' a tiny little babby,' &c., &c. 

Teg, n. a sheep of a year old. 

Tempest, n, a thunderstorm. *My! don't it look black? wo 
sh'll 'ave a tempest afore night Qurelie I ' 

Terrify, v, to torment. ' 'E caunt get a wink o* sleep uv a 
night ; 'is cough terrifies 'im so.* 

Thatten, adj. that one. 

ThaYe (theaYe) n. a yearling ewe. 

Thick-headedf adj. stupid. {Young fellow ^ fitting on himself a 
neighbour's hat.) * There yunt much odds in our two yuds, 
is a Thomas? ' (Thomas.) ' No lad, only mine's a long un, 
un thine's a thich un.' 

Thick, adj. on very friendly terms. Plentiful. Thick on the 
ground = crowded. 

Thief-in-the-candle, n. a part of the wick protruding from the 
main portion, and causing the candle to burn unevenly. 

Thissen, adj. this one. 

ThraYe, n. a quantity of straw, consisting of twenty-four * boltings.' 

Threshel, n. a flail. 

Thribble, adj. three-fold ; treble. 
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ThrippleB, n. movable wreathes, attached to a cart or waggon. 
8ee Wrathes. 

Throcky n. the lower part of a (wooden) plough. On the end of 
the throck the ploughshare is fixed. 

Throw-baok, v, to give discount ; n. the discount given. 

Thrum, adj. See Frum, 

Thiuftb-pieoe, n, a piece of bread with cheese or meat, held 
between the thumb and finger. 

Thank, n. a thong ; the leather of which whips are made. 

Tice, V. to entice. ' I wish I 'ad never set eves on that there 
Preedy. 'E- a ticed ower Jim away from 'is place ooth 'is 
tales about saowdierin ! ' (soldiering) ! 

' Tick-tack, ncYer change back, touch cold iron,' is the binding 
sentence upon the completion of an exchange or a swop by 
boys ; at the same time touching a piece of cold iron with 
the finger. , 

Tiddle, v. a, to tend carefully. * The pawson gan mu a cuttin' o' 
that geranum, un' I tiddled 'im all the winter ; so I a got 
mu a tidy tree now, look.' Proverb, * You may tiddle a 
monkey 'till *e befouls your trenchud.' 

Tiddling, n, a lamb or other animal brought up by hand. 

Tiddy, adj, babyish. 

Tiddy-obbin's nist, n, * What bist thee a loffin' at ? I sh'd 
think thee 'adst fund a tiddy-obbin's nist un wus a lofl&n' at 
the young uns.' Or, * What bist a tiddy -obby -in* at, I sh'd 
like to knaow ? * {Tiddy -obhin is probably derived from 
Little Bobin in the language frequently used in talking to 
babies.) 

Tiddy-obby-in', v, laughing. 

Tidy, adj, well in health ; of good quality ; a quantity, &c. * E 
a got a tidy way tu walk afore a gets wum.' * 'Ow be you 
to-day?' * Pretty tidy,* ' The 'oss looks pretty tidy.* 

Tidli-wink, n. a small public house, licensed only for the sale 
of beer, cider and tobacco. 

Tiller (of a pit saw), n. the handle by which the top sawyer 
guides the saw. 

Tilt, n. a canvas roof or cover to a cart or waggon. 

Tind, V, to kindle. *I tried to tind my pipe, but the wind 
blaowed so I couldn't manage it.' 

Tine, n. See Tyne. 
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Tipty-toe, prep, on tip-toe. 

Tissick, V. to cough. ' Grannie, 'er keeps tissickin* all the while.' 

Tippit, n. the fat off a pig's chitterlings (also called the 
* mudgin '). 

Titter, or Titter-a-totter, n, a see-saw ; v. to laugh slightly. 

Tom-and-Jerry, n. a beer-house. 

Tom-fool, n, the fool (artificial or otherwise) who accompanies 
the morris-dancers. 

Tom-hodge, n, a pig's stomach. (Also called the ' night-cap.') 

Tom-tit, n, the blue-tit. 

Tommy, n, food. 

Tommy-bag, n, the bag in which labourers carry their food. 
Also called a * fittle-bag.' 

Tong-pole, n, the beam by which the fore and hind wheels of a 
waggon are connected. 

Too-iron (tue-iron), n. the short iron tube at the back of a 
blacksmith's forge, into which the nozzle of the bellows is 
inserted. 

Topping-and-Tailingy v. trimming turnips, gooseberries, &c. 

Tosty-ball, n. a cowslip ball. 

Tot, n. a small mug. 

Tottery, adj, infirm. * I've 'ad the rheumatic very bad this 
three wiks, an* I be that tottery I caunt 'ardly scrawl.' 

Touch. To have a touch at anything is to enter upon any 
particular work or job, in such a way as to give it a short 
trial. 

' Touch him with a short stick.' A jocular expression used 
when speaking in company of a person who is present, but 
whose name it is not intended to mention ; thus, ' I heerd 
uv a mon as went to bed one night, nat long agoo, un forgot 
to take 'is shoes off ; I wunt say who it was, but I could 
touch *im ooth a shart stick,* 

Tow-chain, v. a strong chain used for hoisting timber, &c. 

Towsle, V, to shake or tumble anything about as haymakers do 
the hay, or as children playing amongst hay or straw. 

Trace-horse, n. a horse which draws in traces, as distinguished 
from one in the shafts. 

Traipse, v, to leave muddy or wet footprints on the floor. * Now 
you young uns, I wunt 'ave yu a traipsin* in an* out o' this 
'ere kitchin look ; I may just as well a done nothin' as to a 
claned the flur else.' 
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Tram, n. a strong square frame with four legs on which a wheel- 
wright makes wheels ; also a stand for casks. 

Tpammel, n. a kind of fishing net. 

Transam, n, a piece of timber placed across the end of a saw-pit 
(resting on the * side strakes ') to support the end of the log 
to be sawn up. 

Tpenohud (trenchard), n. a trencher; a wooden platter. 

Trig^e, w. trigger (of a gun). 

TFimmer, n, a kind of fishing line attached to a large float, 
which turns over when a fish is hooked. 

Tringle, v. to trundle (a mop, &c.). 

TroYes, n, plural of trough. 

Trunkey, n. a small fat pig. 

Trusten to, v. to trust to or in. 

Tambrel, n, a cart without springs, constructed so as to be easily 
removed from its wheels. *TumbreU, cart, waggon and 
wain ' (Tusser). 

Tump, n, a mound or hillock ; a small hay-rick. 

Tim-dish, n, a funnel for filling bottles. 

Ton-pail, n, a large pail, with a tube at bottom by means of 
which casks are filled. 

Tup, n, a ram. 

Tupmits, n. turnips. 

Tush, n, (1) the broad part of a plough-share, (2) a tusk ; i?. to 
draw a heavy weight, as of timber, &c. 

Tushes, n. tusks. 

Tushing-wheels, n, a pair of wheels between which heavy trunks 
of trees, &c., are slung for removal. 

Tussuck, n. a bunch or cluster of rank grass. 

Tutty, adj. touchy, short-tempered. 

Twang, n. accent ; manner of speaking ; dialect. * Who be them 
two chaps, John ? ' * Oh, they be two young Jarmans (Ger- 
mans) as be a stoppin' at ower vicar's : they be come over 
'ere just to get aowt (hold) uv ower twang,' 

Two-faced, adj, deceitful. * Here's wishing the mon may never 
get fat, as carries two faces under one hat.' 

Two-folks, n, at variance. ' Now, Jack, yu lazy rascal, uf thee 
doosn't get on o' thy work, thee un I shUl be two-folks.' 
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Two-shear-sheep, n. a sheep old enough to be shorn a second 
time. 

Tye, n, a chain with which horses are fastened by the fore-foot 
to one spot to feed. 

Tye-beetle, n. a large wooden mallet used to drive the * tye-pin ' 
into the ground. 

Tyne, n. the prong of a fork ; the spike or prong of a harrow. 



Unbeknowns-to-him^without his knowledge; surreptitiously. 

Un- jain, adj. ungainly, clumsy, awkward, inconvenient. See Gain, 

Unkid, adj, lonely. *Thay Uves right up at the top o' the 
common, where there be no more housen enny wer' near. 
It's a unhid sart of a place : but nat a bad 'ouse else.' 

Unkyind, adj. unfavourable, unhealthy. * The byims don't graow 
a bit, they seems so unkyindJ 

Up-an-ind, p. in a sitting posture; generally employed when 
speaking of sitting up in bed. ' I heerd summut a makin a 
craking naise last night, atter we'd gwun to bed, and so I sat 
up-an-ind and listened, fur I thought sumbwuddy 'ad got in, 
but I fund as it wus only the cat a sharpin' 'er claes on the 
flur.' 

Up-set, V. to thicken a bar of iron by heating the centre and 
beating up the ends (a blacksmith's term). 

Urohin, n. a hedgehog. 

UYYer, adj. upper. 

UYTermust, adj. uppermost. 

Yoid, adj. empty. An empty house is said to be void. 

Wad, n. a small hay-cock. 

Wake, n. an annual village festival, usually occurring on tbe 
anniversary of the dedication of the parish church. 

Walk-into, v. to attack pugnaciously and successfully. (This 
simile is used only when the attack is made either in self- 
defence, or after receiving provocation.) 

Wallet, n. a bag in which migratory labourers carry their pro- 
visions, &c. 
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Wally, or Welly, n. rows into which hay is raked. 

Wane, n. (adj. waney) the natural unevenness of the edges of 
boards. 

Warm, v, to beat. ' Let me ketch thu a doin* that agyun look, 
an' I'll warm thu I ' * I'll warm thee yud,' or, * I'll warm 
thee nut,'=* I'll punch your head.' 

Warmship, n, warmth. ' There's a dyul a warmship in my 
aowd shawl.* 

Warnats, n, walnuts. 

Warty-wells, n, the horny protuberances on the inner sides of 
horses' legs. 

Washer, n. thin round plate of iron placed on a bolt underneath 
the nut, to prevent the latter from cutting against the sub- 
stance through which the bolt is passed. 

Washings, n. inferior cider, made by grinding up a second time 
(mixed with water), the 'husk' or *cake' of apples from 
which the juice has already been extracted. 

Watohered, adj, wet ; having wet feet (? corruption of wetshod). 

Wattle-and-dab, n. lath and plaster, or wicker-work and plaster. 

Wattles, n. the strips of wood used to keep thatch in its place. 

Watty, or Watty-'onded, adj. left-handed. 

Wave-wind, n, the wild convolvulus. 

Wax-ind (wax-end), n. the waxed thread used by shoemakers. 

Way-broad-leaf, v. a broad-leaved wild plant, common on the 
road sides. 

Wazzun, or Wazzund n, the windpipe. 

Well-ended, adj, said of crops safely carried and not injured by 
the weather. 

Well-pole, n, a pole having at the end a hook, with which the 
bucket is lowered into the well for the purpose of bringing 
up water. 

Welly, adv. nearly. 

Wench, n. a girl. 

Wenohing, v. courting. 

Went, V. frequently used for 'gone.' * I oodn't a went to Pawsha 
fair, if I'd a thought a 'avin* my pocket picked.' 

Werrit, or Worrit, v. to worry; n. one who worries; a person of 
anxious temperament. 
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Wesh-tub, or Wash-tub, v. a tub into which broth, vegetables, 
sour milk, and all kinds of kitchen refuse are emptied ; and 
so become pig's wesh (or wash), i.e.y food for the pigs. * I 
byunt agwain to make a wesh-tub o' my belly, by drinkin' 
sich stuff as that/ 

What d'yu call mu that ? = What is it you have there ? 

' ¥niat part o' the play be you agwain to act ? ' ^ ' What 
portion of the business are you going to undertake ? ' 

Whiffle, V. (of the wind) to blow lightly through a crevice, or 
among standing corn, &c. 

Whimmy, adj. full of whims. 

Whinnuck, v. to cry fretfully. 

White-al, n. a white marble. 

Whosen, pron. whose. 

Wift, n. a whiff (as of tobacco, &c.). ' I thinks I sh'U 'ave a 
wift a bacca.' 

Will-jill, n. an hermaphrodite. 

Will-o'-the-wisp, n. the ignis fatuus. Also known as Aw-piick 
(Hob-puck), Hobbady-lantem (Hob-and-his-lantem), Jack-o- 
lantern, Pinkit, &c. 

Wimble-straw, n, a very slender straw. 

Wimbling, adj. of slender growth, as applied to a plant or a stalk. 
* Wer did I get thase ere big taters from ? well, I'll tell yu. 
Ower Tom un I wus at work in the brickyard look, un a 
bwutman as *ad come up the river from Gloucester, thraowed 
two or three goodish taters out o' the bwut ; so we picks *em 
up un peels 'em fur dinner. Well, atter we'd peeled 'em we 
thraows the peeHn' on to a yup o' rubbidge, bricks' inds un 
that, un thought no moore about it. Well, in a faow wicks' 
time I siz a bit uv a wimblin top a comin' up among the 
bricks' inds, un I sez to Tom, sez I, "Now we wunt touch 
that theare tater, but we'll wait un see what sart uv a one 'e 
is, look thu." So when it wus time to dig um up (there 
seemed to be a smartish faow at the root), we dug round 
um keerful like so as nat to spwile eny on um, un uf you'll 
believe me, thay wus the biggest taters as I ever sin. The 
biggest on um wus so 'eavy that ower Tom un I 'ad to 
carry 'im away between us on a 'ond-borrow [hand-barrow J. 
Now, chaps, let's 'ave another 'am o' cider un get on.' 
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Winding-sheet (in the candle), n. a small piece of tallow, which, 
being slightly harder than the main portion of the candle, 
does not melt as rapidly, but curls downwards on one side. 
It is supposed to portend a death. 

Winkers, n, blinkers ; the pieces or plates of leather, attached to 
horses' head-gear, to prevent their seeing anything on either 
side. 

Withy, n. willow. 

Wollop, V, to beat. 

Wobbling, adj, an uneven, unsteady motion. 

Wonderment, n. See ddnderment, 

Wrathes (wreathes), n, a kind of rack projecting horizontally 
round the top of a waggon or cart; by means of which, 
straw, hay, &c., can be carried in larger quantities and with 
greater security. 

Wretch, n. often used as an expression of endearment or sym- 
pathy. {Old woman to young master.) *An' 'ow is the missis 
to-day, poor wretch V Of a boy going to school a consider- 
able distance off : * I met *im 65th a bit o' bread in 'is bag, 
jpoor wretch.' 

Wrist (Wrest or Best) (of a plough), n. a piece of wood below the 
shield-board, which wrests the earth aside from the plough. 



Tard-land, n. a system under which male paupers worked for a 
given time alternately, on the several farms in the parish to 
which they belonged. 

Tat, n, a gate. 

Tat-pwust, n, a gate post. 

Tat-pwust-sihging, v. each person in a company, singing a 
different song at the same time. 

Taux, V. to cough, or expectorate. 'I don*t want no bacca 
smokers in my kitchen, y auxin* an* spettin' about.* 

Tourn, jpron, yours. 

Yud, n. the head. 

Yun, V. (of a ewe) to ean. 
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EXAMPLES OF LOCAL PEONUNCIATION OF 

OEDINAKY W0ED8. 



A is prefixed to active verbs, as * he's a-coming/ * a-talking,* * a- 
ploughing/ * a-shearing,' &c., &c. ; to some adjectives, as 
*a-dry' (thirsty), * a-cold,' *a-ongry' (hungry), &c. It has 
also sometimes to do duty for 'on/ as *a-top,* *a-fut' (afoot), 

* The world runs a- wheels * {Ben Jonson) ; for * m,' as * a- 

bed,' &c. 

* That night he sat well sore akale, 
And his wif lai warme a-hedde* 

The Sevyn SageSf 1513 {quoted by HalliwelJ), 

* a- two,' for in two, * cut it a-two ooth thee knife ; * ' A short 
saw, a long saw, to cut a-two logs' {Ttcsser); and for 
*he,* 'she/ 'it/ 'has/ &c., as *E's a good sart of a chap, 
yunt aV' 'Er caunt do sich a job as that, like a mon, con 
a r {Answer,) 'That a con; ' comp. Shakesp, Hen, F. iii. 2, 
also ii. 3. ' This tree a got a good crap o' opples on 'im, 
aant a?' Some prepositions have a prefixed to them, as 
a-near, a-nigh — 

' All that come a-near him, 
He thinks are come on purpose to hetray him.* 

(Beaumont d Fletcher,) 

* Don't you get anigh them osses, Johnny; they'll kick yu.' 

Aooud, adj, awkward. * It's pocky accud/ is a common expres- 
sion for * it is very awkward.' 

Acoun, n, acorn. 

Aorass, yrejp, across. ^ 

Adland, n, headland. The strip of land left at each end of a 
field, at right angles with the ridges, or lands. See lands (p. 20). 

A-dreamed, v, 'I was a-dreamed' for *I dreamt.' *I was 
adreamed that I killed a buck ' {Lupton's Thousand Notable 
Things), 

Afeard, adv. afraid. 
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Afrawl, 'pre'p, for all ; in spite of. * Now, Billy, thee cossn't 
come this a-road/ (Billy,) * I shll come afrawl thee.* 

Aften, adv, often. 

Agoo, adv, ago. 

* And yett not lowng agoo 
Was prechares one or tooe.* 

Vox Populi, Vox Deiy 1647-8. 

Agynn, prep, against ; adv, again. 

Ail, n, oil. 

Aish, n, ash. 

Aishes, n. ashes. 

Akles, n, equals. 

All-US, adv. always. 

Allyblaster, n. alabaster. 

A-mwust, adv. almost. 

Ankitoher, n. handkerchief. 

Ankley,^ n, ankle. 

Archud, n, orchard. 

Apg, or Argal, v, to argue ; to dispute. * Er argald me out, as 
your new shawl was blue, un it's green now, yunt it ? ' * He 
arg, as I did now, for credance again ' {Heywood, 1556 ; see 
Nares), Gaelic largall, a skirmish, a fight. (Mackay.) 
Comp. Shakesp,, Ham., v. 1. 

Arn, n, horn. 

Arnary, adj. ordinary ; usually signifying ' not handsome.' 

Arrand, n. errand. 

Art to, adv. ought to. 

Arter, or Atter, prep, after. 

Asp, n. The Aspen Tree. 

Attackted, v. attacked. 

Atternone, n. afternoon. 

Aurrust, n. harvest. 

Ayfer, n. heifer. 

Bag, V. beg. {Boy, to facetious labourer.) * Ave you got a wife, 
Willum ? ' {F. L.) * Oy bwoy, I a got two wives ; one gwuz 
out a baggin\ un thu tuther stops at wum tu swurt the fittle.' 

Bagger-mon, n, beggar-man. 

Baggep-ooman, n, beggar-woman. 
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Baily, n. bailiff. 

Banes, or Byuns, n. beans. 

Biff, n, beef. 

Blaht, V, bleat. 

Brenth, 7^. breadth. Brende, to make broad; to spread about. 
{RalUwell.) 

Brocoilo, n. broccoli. 

Bruok, n, brook. 

Bruddy, adj. broody. 

Bust or Basted, v, burst. ' Tho bwiler o' the stem injin busted 
this marnin', so we caunt goo on o* the threshin.* 

Bwile, V. or n. boil. 

B¥niiiy n. bone. 

Bwurd, n. board. 

Bwnt, n. boat. 

Bwuth, adj. both. 

Bwuttle, n. bottle. A small wooden cask, holding from two to 
four quarts (sometimes larger) in which a labourer carries 
his day's supply of cider. It is usually painted blue or lead 
colour. 

Byum, n. beam. 

Byun, n. bean. 

Byut. v.a. to beat ; pp. beaten. 

Caowd, adj. cold. 

Caowt, n. colt. 

Card or Kwerd, n. cord. 

* AH up to the chimbly top, 
Athout a ladther, kwerd or rop.' 

Carn or Kwern, n. corn. 

Carpse, n. corpse. 

CaYaltry, n. cavalry. 

Chaney, n. china. * The cubbud (cupboard) fell down look, un 
broke all Nell's chaney.* 

Chape or Chap, adj. cheap. 

Chate or Chat, v. cheat. 

Chayce, adj. choice. 

Cheer, n. chair. 

Childan, n. children. 
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Choke, n. chalk. 

Chnrm, n. or v, churn. 

Claes, n. claws. 

Clat, n, clod. 

Clauss, prep, close ; n. a field, as * BTOB,d-clauss,' ' Shuppud's- 
clatiss.* 

Coom, n. or V, comb. 

Coo-init, n. coat. 

Cosses, V. costs. 

Cowslups, n, cowslips. Going * a Cowsluppin' and ' Fire-lightin'/ 
is going gathering cowslips and violets. 

Craoks or Craokery-ware, n. crocks, crockery. {Farmer, having 
finished his tea.) * Now, Mary, put thase 'ere cracks awoy.' 

Craft, n. croft, a field ; as ' Pitch-cra/i ' (Pitch-croft), * Mung- 
craft * (Mount-croft), &c. 

Crap, n. crop. ' Ther's a good crap o* pears on Josey Pugh's 
pear-tree, yunt a ? ' 

Crass, adj. cross. 

* Grass-patch, draw the latch, sit at the fire and spin ; 
Take a sup, and drink it up, and call your neighbours in.' 

Crem, n. cream. 
Cnffer, n. coffer (a chest). 
Cyart, n. cart. 
Cyart-nss, n. cart-house. 

Daow, n, dew. 

Dannoe, v. to dance. 

Dern, v. to darn. 

Disgest, V. digest. 

Dizzen, adj. dozen. ' Do lave off chattering oot ? Thy tongue 
runs nineteen tu the dizzen.* 

Dowsty, adj. dusty. 

Drap, n. or v. drop. * A drap o* cider's the best thing tu squench 
yer thust.' * Stop that naise oot? Ill drap it on thu else.' 

Drownd, v. to drown.* 

* George Hawker was employed with other men in cleaning out the large 
fish-pond at Elmley, and by some means or other, through stooping down to 
do something to his feet, his hands as well as his feet got stuck in the mud. 
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Dyndly, odA). deadly (i.e., very), as ' dyvdly-good taters,* *a 
dyudly-Gleyer mon ' (man), &c. 

Dyull, V. to deal ; n. a quantity. 



Eokth, n. height. 

Erriwig, n. earwig. 

Errnn, pron. ever a one. 

Ex, V, ask. (The original Saxon form was Ax, so used by 
Chaucer, Bale, Heywood, and others. — Nares,) 

Exter, adj\ extra. 

Fallies, n, felloes of a wheel. 

Faow, adj, few. 

Parry, v, to farrow, or n. a Utter (of pigs only). 

Fatohes, n. vetches. 

Fater, n. or v, feature. ' That little un faters *is father, don't 
a now ? ' 

Fawt, n. fault. 

* And of all this sequell 
The fawt I oane not tell.' — Vox PopulL 

When the cider or ale cup is at a standstill at a festivity, 
one of the party will say to the one whose turn it is to drink, 
* Now then, it's your fawt,* 

Feam, n. fern. 

FUd, n. field. 

Fill-beard, n. filbert. 

Filler, n. thiller ; the shaft horse. * Thou hast got more hair 
on thy chin than Dobbin, my phill horse, has on his tail * 
{Shakesp,, Mer, Ven., ii. 2). 

Fire-lighte, n. violets. 
Fit, n. feet. 



and he was quickly in a dangerous position ; for although the water had been 
drawn off, there was still sufficient left to cover him in a very little time, he 
being but a short man, in a stooping posture, and gradually sinking deeper 
and deeper. Fortunately, one of his butties (I think it was George Taylor), 
was a tall powerful man, and he, seeing George's awkward predicament, 
stalked up to him and seizing him by his waistband, lifted him bodily out of 
the mud. His companions gathered round him, exclaiming, * Why, Jarge, 
you'd soon a bin dravmded.' * Drownded be d— d,* replied George, * I'd a 
drunk that drap fust.' 
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Fittle, n, victuals. {Vittle in Tusser.) 

FlaeSi n. fleas. ' Well, I thinks I sb'll take the ,^5 their fittle ' 
(a whimsical mode of expressing the intention to go to bed) . 

Flannin, n. flannel. 

Fleshy, adj, fledged. 

Flur, w. floor, 

Fother, n. fodder. 

Fowt, V. fought. ' Ower dog un Dame Wright's oa,tfowt istady, 
un didn't 'er scrat 'im 00th 'er claes ? ' 

Fundi V. found. 

Fupder, adj, further. Furder a-fild (a-field) = Farther off. 
' This brethren wendeth afeld ' {MS. Bodl. 652, /. 2). 

Farlun, n, furlong. 

Fust, adj, flrst. 

Fut, V, foot. 

Gaish, n. a gash. 
Oallnnd, n. gallon. 
Ooold, n, gold. 
Oraoe, n, grease. 
GFace-am, n. grease-horn. 
Owun, V, gone. 
Gyum, n. game. 

HawTOS, n, haws« 

Him, or 'im is commonly used for * it.' 

His-self, pron, himself. 

Hongpy, adj. hungry. * A *ongry dog '11 yut dirty puddin'.' — 
Proverb, 

Ind, n, end. 
Iss, adv, yes. 
Istady, adv, yesterday. 
It, conj, yet. 

Jice, n, joist. 
Jine, V, join. 
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Kay, n. key. See also Kyoy, 

Keard, n. card. 

Kep, V, kept. 

Ketch, V, catch. 

Kiyer, v, cover. 

Kwert, n, court, or v, to court. 

Kwertin', v. courting. * Where's Samiwell, Thomas ? ' (Thomas,) 

* O, 'e's gwun a-kwertin', I ricken, fur 'e put on 'is tuther 
'at un coowut, un tiddivated his-self up a bit.' 

Kyoy, n, key ; or (in music) tune. {Critic to amateur musicians,) 

* Yu byunt in kyoy, be yu ? ' 

Lad{(e, v. lodge. 

Ladther, n, ladder. 

Laird, n, lard. 

Laish, n. lash. 

Lcdter, v, loiter. 

Lane, or Lee-yun, adj. lean, or v, to lean.* 

Layer, n. lawyer. 

Lazin, or Lee-uz-in, v. leasing (gleaning). 

Lennet, n. Hnnet. 

Lines, n, loins. 'I a got sich a pain acrass my lines I caunt 
'ardly stond up.' 

Loff, V, laugh. To ' loff o' the tother side o' the mouth ' means 

* to cry.* 

Manin', or Hyunin', n. meaning. 

Marter-bwnrd, n, mortar-board. 

Hishtif, n, mischief. 

Mizsher, v, or n. measure. 

Mossy, n, mercy. * Lars a' m^ssy I who'd a thought o' seein 
you 'ere.' 



* Persons bearing the surname of * Lane ' are not unfrequently nick-named 
*Raowy ' as a prefix, thus becoming * iioot^ Lane^* which, in the local dialect, 
signifies * roivy Uariy referring to bacon so called when it has layers of lean 
and fat alternating (the ' streaky ' bacon of Londoners). In connection with 
this subject, the writer is reminded of a villager who was sometimes twitted 
with feeding and starving his pig on alternate days for the purpose of producing 
bacon having this desirable quality. 
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Hossil, n. morsel. A person chancing to make a call upon a 
neighbour at meal-time, would probably be invited to par- 
take of his hospitality thus : * We be a gwain to 'ave a 
mossil o* fittle look ; ool yu come in un jine us ? * 

Hult, V. moult. 

I, n, mire, mud ; v. to bedaub with mud. 



Naise, n, noise. 
Hat, adv, not.* 
Natoh, n. notch. 
Nist, n, nest. 

Ontle, n, handful. 

Ood, n. wood. 

Ooden, adj. made of wood ; also, clumsy or ungainly. 

Ool, V. will. 'loor = I will. 

Ooth, prep, with. 

Opiniated, adj, opinionated. 

Opple, n, apple. 

Oss, n. horse. 



Paes, n, peas. 

Pale, w. peel. A kind of wooden shovel with which loaves of 
iDread are placed in, or removed from, the oven. 

Paowl, n, pole. 

Peth, n, pith. 

Pibble, n, pebble. 



* The foUowing little incident will serve to illustrate the use of the word 
nat, and will also give a glimpse, as it were, of the relations existing between 
pastor and people at the time of its occurrence. The late rector of Little 
Comberton, the Rev. W. Parker — one of the kindest, gentlest, and most tender- 
hearted of men, for whosememorvl entertain the deepest feelings of gratitude 
and reverence — was assisting in distributing the prizes at the Annual Flower 
Show (on that occasion held at Bricklehampton Hall), at which John Taylor 
had been one of the most successful of the exhibitors. Having to call up John 
so frequently to receive a prize, the rector at length said to him in a jocular 
manner, * Which way are you going home, John ? ' (humorously implying by 
his inquiry, that if he did but know, he would way-lay him). John's answer 
was ready and pointed: *Nat thraough Little Oummerton, sir.* — J. S. 
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Pwut, n. pot. 

Power, V. pour. * My word I 'ow the rain did power down.' 

Primmi-rose, n. primrose. 

Pwint, n. point. (Fishing with a rod and line is often known as 
'pwlnting,') 

Pwnddle, n. puddle, a small pool of water. 

Pwnst, n. post (jphiTsA, pumsses*), 

Quate, adj, quiet. ' Be qwate oot ?' is equivalent to ' Be still/ or 
*Be quiet, will you?' 

Qwine, n. coin. 

Raoket, n. rocket. 
Rasen, n. reason. 

Rlcken, v. reckon. Frequently used in the same sense as 

* suppose * or * think ; ' thus, * It's time to be abed, I licken,* 

* We sh'll *ave some rain, don't yu ricken ? ' 

Rop, n. rope. 
Rot, n. rat. 
Rowsty, adj. rusty. 
Rabbidge, n. rubbish. 
RuiF, n, roof. 

Baft, adj. soft. 

Baish, n, sash. 

Ballit, n, salad. 

Boollud, n, scholar. 

Benners, n. sinews. 

Bhap, n, shop. 

Bhart, adj, short. 

Bh&Tes, n. shafts. 

Bhilf, n. shelf. 

Bhip, n. sheep. 

Bhoot, n. or v, suit; as 'a shoot o' clothes;' 'ool that 5^00^ 
yu ? ' (will that suit you ?). 



* A very short distance from this district, but on the south side of Bredon 
Hill, and in Gloucestershire, the plural iapvmstes. 
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Shuf, n, sheaf (plaral shwos), 
Shuit, n, suet. 
Shall, n, shell. 
Shum, n, shame. 

Shuppiok, n, sheaf-pike. 'Two paire of links, a forest bill, 
and a sheppickej with some odd tooles' {Inventory , 1627, 
Stratford'On-Avon MSS.). 

Shuppud, n. shepherd. 

Shath, n, sheath. 

Sioh, adj. such. 

Sid, n. seed. 

Sids, n. seeds ; growing clover. 

Sildom, adv. seldom. 

Sile, n. or v. soil. 

Skirmidge, n, skirmish. 

Sky-racket, n. sky-rocket. 

Slep, V. slept. 

Sliok, adj. sleek. 

Slob, n. slab. 

Snift, V. to sniff. 

Sneedge, v, to sneeze. 

Sollery, n. celery. 

Sparra-gpass, n. asparagus. 

Spended, v. spent. * The seke brother spendyd al that daye in 
laudyng and presyng God.' {The Bevelation to the Monk of 
Evesham, first printed about 1482.) 

Spepits, n. spirits. 

Spet, V. to spit. 

Spettle, n. spittle. 

Squale, v. to squeal or cry out like a pig. 

Sqnenoh, v. quench. 

Stem, n. steam. 

StiYicate, n. certificate. 

Stom, n. a stem ; as a cabbage-s^om. 

Stond, V. stand. 

< Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 
Whyll I may stonde and fyght.' 

{The Battle of Otterboume, in Percy's BeUques.) 
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StPem, n. stream. 

Strick, V. to strike. 

Btroddle, v. to straddle. 

Stun, n. stone. 

Sat, n, soot. 

Swinge, v. to singe. 

Swart, sort ; (1) n. kind or breed. * Them be good swurted 
taters, byunt 'um, Willum ? * (2) v. To separate one kind from 
another ; or good from bad, &c. 

TafFey, n, toiffey. 

Tae, n. tea. 

Talents, n. talons. 

Taters, n. potatoes. 

The tother, pron. the other. ' The bred and a litil hony that 
was lefte the tothir tyme ' {The Monk of Evesham). 

They, for * them,* &c. * Them pigs don't get on much, doos um ?' 
* No ; 'e only giz um a drap o' sour wesh ; un that's a no 
good tu thay, is it ? Nat uf a wans tii make fat uns on um 
'owever.' 

* But all they three .... could not be man to me.' 

Shakesp.f Hen, F., iii. 2. 

Thrid, n, thread. 

Throw {ow as in cow), prep, through. 

Tham, n, thorn. 

Tith, n, teeth. 

Tray-foil, n. tre-foil. 

Trewel, n, trowel. 

Unbeknowns, adj. unknown. 

Understond, v, to understand. ' Sir, ye schal vnderstonde and 
know,' &c. {The Monk of Evesham), 

Us, yron, we (objective). * We've 'ad a fine summer, aint us ? ' 

Yalley, n, value. 

Yarges, n, verjuice. *That cider's about the wust as ever I 
tasted ; it's as sour as varges,' 

Varment, n. vermin. 
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Vilet or Yoilet, n. or adj, violet. See also 'Fire-light.' 

Waand, v, warrant. * That bwoy yunt strong anough tu carry 
that there bag o' taters.' {Boy*s father,) * O, I waund Im.' 

Wasout or Weskit, n, waistcoat. 

Wesh, V, to wash. * Thenne they weshid his heedde breste 
handys and feete with colde watyr' {The Monk of Eve- 
sham). 

Wheel-packet, n, wheel-rocket, or Catherine wheel. 

Viok, n. week. 

Winder, n. window. 

Warn, n. home. *I aften wishes as I wus at wum.' 

Yander, ^rep. yonder (akyander = look yonder). 

Yaow, n. ewe ; -y. to hew. 

Yap, n. hair. 

YaPb, n. herb. * Like yarhs to the pwut * = in very small 
particles, like herbs prepared for the pot. 

Yapley, adj. early. 

Yapn, V. to earn. 

Yapnest, adj. earnest ; n. a portion of wages paid in advance, to 
bind the bargain upon hiring a servant. 

Youpn, pron. yours. 

Yud, n. head. 

Yunt, V. (aint), is he (she, or it) not? 

Yup, n. heap. {Man who has to cross Bredon Hill.) ' Well, I 
must get o* the tother side o' that yup o' dirt, I spose.' 

Yus, adv. yes. 

Yut, V. eat. {Willum.) ' Good marnin*, John, 'ow's the ooman ? ' 
{John.) * Well 'er yunt just the thing, Willum ; 'er caunt yut 
nuthin' ; un we knaows uf 'er caunt yut 'er fittle, there must 
be summut wrong.' 

Yuth, n. earth ; or a heath. * Crapton Yuth * is * Cropthorne 
Heath,' ' Bill Yuth ' is * William ' or ' Bill Heath.' 

Yozzy, adj. easy. * Ow be yu to-day, Thomas ? ' {Thomas.) 
* Well, I feels a bit better, thenky. My yud ached turrible 
istady, but 'e's yuzzier to-day, a goodish bit.' ' And sothely 
the more nere they al came to the ende of the place the 
more yesyor and softyr waxed their peynys ' {The Monk of 
Evesham). 
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CUSTOMS, CHAEMS, EEMEDIES, SIGNS, 

SUPEESTITIONS, &c. 



Customs, Practical Jokes, &c. 

New Year's Morning. — It is customary on New Year's 
morning for boys to go from house to house, chanting, 

* I wish you a merry Christinas, 
A happy New Year, 

A pocket full o' money, 

A cellar full o' beer ; 

A good fat pig to sarve yu all the year. 

Bud well and bear well, 

I hope you will fare well ; 

Every sprig and every spray, 

A bushel o' opples on New Year's day. 

Up the ladther and down the wall, 

Two or three opples 'U sarve us all ; 

One for Peter, and one for Paul, 

And one for God as made us all." 

Sometimes the last line is changed to 

* And one for you and I an all.* 

[* An-allf* also.] {See HalliwelVs Diet,) 

Carols are sung at Christmas-tide; the practice being for 
boys and girls to go round nightly from St. Thomas's Day until 
Christmas Day, and to sing one or more carols at the door of 
each house. 

Neighbourly Greeting. — Upon entering a neighbour's house 
during the progress of a meal, it is (or was) customary for the 
visitor to say, ' Much good may it do you.* 

Bowing on entering Church. — When the author was a boy, 
it was the custom of many members of the congregation at Little 
Comberton (particularly the elder people) to turn to the east and 
bow, the men upon entering the church, the women upon arriving 
at their seats ; the latter slightly bending the knee, or courtesy- 
ing, before entering their pew. As there had not at that time 
been any revival of High Church principles, in that or any of the 
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neighbouring parishes, the custom alluded to might have been 
a lingering remanent of pre-Beformation times. 

Pig's Fby. — A very good custom is that of distributing 
amongst neighbours a small quantity of pig's ' fry ' at pig-killing 
time; the compliment being of course returned when the re- 
cipients kill their pigs. It may perhaps be considered somewhat 
of a flaw in this otherwise excellent custom, when it is stated that 
the donors of the ' fry ' do not, as a rule, give any to those neigh- 
bours who are not fortunate enough to possess a pig.* Such is 
the custom, and it is hoped that the reader will not for one 
moment infer that there exists amongst the villagers a want of 
kindly feeling towards their poorer neighbours ; but decidedly the 
reverse. They are always ready and willing to help a neighbour 
(whether poor or well-to-do), in sickness or distress, to the best 
of their ability ; the thought of payment for such service as they 
are able to render, never entering their heads. 

Dancing on the Green or on the margin of the village high- 
way, was not at all uncommon when the author was a youth. 
He has seen staid dames, as well as lads and lasses of the 
village, taking their places in the sets and footing it right heartily 
— and that, too, after having done a day's work on the farm,t or 
in their own houses. The orchestra usually consisted of a fiddle, 
with the addition, perhaps, of one or two flutes and occasionally 
also of a bass viol. 

Unfortunately, the green margins of our English highways 
have in many districts been enclosed by the neighbouring land- 
owners, and dances on the green are now, like the greens them- 
selves (no pun is intended), no longer common. 

An anonymous poet has said, or sung : — 

* Great is the fault in man or woman 
That steals a goose from ofi a common. 
But who can plead that man's excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose ? * 



* When I was quite a little boy, I received, in conneption with the custom 
here alluded to, probably my first practical lesson in the * ways of the world.' 
It happened one year, that for some reason or other my father did not have a 
pig, and I noticed with surprise that a near neighbour, when her pig was 
killed, did not (as was her usual custom) give us any 'fry/ Inquiring of my 
good mother the cause of this omission, I was told it was because we had no 
pig. Her answer puzzled me considerably, for I could not help thinking, 
most conscientiously, that for that very reason our usually kind neighbour 
ought not on this occasion to have overlooked us. — J. S. 

t There is undoubtedly, to some constitutions, something highly exhilarat- 
ing in out-door occupation. I have seen men working in the harvest field as 
hard as it seemed possible for men to work, who, upon the conclusion ot a 
bout (see p. 5), would nevertheless indulge in a hornpipe, apparently from 
sheer animal enjoyment of the pleasure of being alive.--J. S. 
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In connection with this subject, and that of rural life generally, 
it may here be remarked (if a slight digression be permitted), 
that farmers and labourers had their grievances 350 years ago, 
much as they have them now. In * Now a darjes,' a poem 
written about the year 1530, the author states, amongst other 
grievances : — 

* But now their ambicious suttlete 
Maketh one fearme of two or thre ; 
Ye, some tyme they bring VI. to one.' 

Great complaint is also made against enclosures : — 

< Commons to close and kepe 
Poor for bred [to] cry and wepe.' 

In * Vox Populi Vox Dei,* 1547-8, the laying down of arable 
land for grazing purposes is bitterly denounced. 

' This is a mervellois mesire 
For grasiares and regratres, 
With soe many shepe-maistres 
That of erabell ground make pasteres, 
Are they that be these wasteres, 
That wUl vndoe this lande ? * &c. &c. 

In another poem of about the same date (* The Buin of a 
Beam'), complaint is made of absenteeism on the part of the 
nobiUty and gentry. 

* Sometyme nobyll men levyd in ther contre, 
And kepte grete howsoldis, pore men to socowur ; 
But now in the Courts tliey desire for to ba. 
•With ladys to daly, this is ther pleasure ; 
So pore men dayley may famish for hunger, 
Or they com home on monyth to remayne ; 
Thys ys the trowthe, as I here certeyne.' 

Eetuming to the subject in hand : — 

Mops, or hiring fairs, are held in various towns at Michael- 
mas-tide. Those who attend them with the intention of being 
hired, adopt certain badges which are well understood, and 
therefore save time and trouble. A carter's boy wears a length 
of whip-cord in his hat ; a carter, some horse-hair ; a groom, a 
small piece of sponge, &c. Female servants also used to have 
some plan of showing what positions they were looking for, by 
the way in which they wrapped their shawls, and by other 
devices, of which the author is compelled to plead ignorance. 

Striking Hands is the recognised act of binding a bargain in 
fair or market. A dealer will say to a man having pigs to sell, 
* What be yu a exin* fur thay, gaffer ? ' (Seller,) * A guinea a piece.' 
(Dealer walks off muttering * I thought yu wanted to sell um 
praps,*) By and by he returns, evidently liking the looks of 
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the pigs. (Dealer.) * Well, yu aant selFd the pigs then.* (Seller,) 

* No, but I shawnt be long fust.* (Dealer.) * Well, they be 
smartish pigs, I oodn't a come back else ; but thay byunt wuth 
nuthin* like what you be a exing far um. 1*11 tell yu what 1*11 
do thaough ; uf you'll thraow mu back ten shillin*, look yu, I'll 
gi' y^ a pound a piece far um, un I wunt give a fardin moore.* 
(Holds out his hand, and after a little consideration the seller 
gives it a slap with his hand, and the bargain is settled.) 

On May-pole Day (May 29th, Eestoration Day), the children, 
probably assisted by older persons, decorate a pole with may- 
blossoms and with flowers, liberally contributed by all the neigh- 
bours possessing flower gardens. The May-pole is carried from 
house to house by two or three strong lads, and at intervals is 

* set up,* being held in a perpendicular position by the lads, while 
the children join hands and dance or run around it, singing : — 

* All round the May-pole we will trot. 
See what a May-pole we have got, 
Garlands above and garlands below. 
See what a pretty May-pole we can show.* 

The tune is rather monotonous, and runs thus : — 




All round the may - pole we 



will 



trot 




See what a may- pole we have got, 



Gar-lands a - bove and 




gar - lands be- low — See ^yhat a pret-ty may - pole we can show. 



Selling by Candle End. — ^The following extract is from the 
Evesham Standard of October 7, 1893, and although the sale 
referred to did not take place in Worcestershire, but in a neigh- 
bouring county, the custom is now so well-nigh obsolete, that the 
author will be pardoned for overstepping the boundary upon this 
one occasion : — * The curious old Warwickshire custom of letting 
roadside grazing rights by the auction of the burning candle was 
observed in the parish of Warton, near Polesworth, on Monday 
night.* The sale was conducted by the road surveyor, and the 
bidding for each lot commenced with the lighting of a bit of 



* Oct. 2, 1898. 
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candle about a quarter of an inch long. He who was last in 
when the light went out became the purchaser. Five miles of 
herbage were thus let for a sum of about eleven pounds, which 
was only a quarter of what it made forty years ago.* 

* Harvest-home ' used to be celebrated right joyously at 
almost every farm. At the carrying home of the last load the 
men and boys shouted : — 

* Up, up, up, up, harvest-home, 
We have sowed and we have mowed, 
And we have carried the last load home. 
Up, up, up, up, harvest-home.* 

Afterwards the farmer and his family, his friends and his 
labourers, male and female, sat down to a substantial supper, 
followed by singing, dancing (sometimes) and cider drinking 
without stint. Much merriment prevailed, and (it must be 
admitted) some drunkenness. The festival was frequently kept 
up until daylight the next morning ; when the young men of the 
party would perhaps be seen, gallantly and jocosely, escorting the 
women to their respective homes, by the light (in addition to that 
of broad day) of a lantern and candle. It can scarcely be denied 
that the change which has taken place in the manner of celebrat- 
ing harvest-home in most parishes is for the better. 

Lower Country. — In haymaking time, some of the most 
adventurous of the young men, used to travel into a remote 
region somewhere below Gloucester, called the * Lower Country,' 
in quest of work. They were usually successful, and not only 
secured for themselves a liberal supply of money as wages, but 
the reputation of being great travellers. 

Bon-fire Night, or * bwun-fire night ' is loyally celebrated on 
the fifth of November, when a bonfire is lighted, guns and the 
blacksmith's anvil fired ofif, with the accompaniment of ' ser- 
pents,' * ip&ck'rackets,' * sky-racketSy' * wheel-racA;e^5,' &c. The 
fuel for the fire is collected from the farmers and others, to 
whose houses men and boys repair, each provided with a stout 
stick ; the end of which he thumps upon the ground, first as a 
kind of prelude, and then as an accompaniment to the well- 
known ditty: — 

* O don't you rememher the fifth of November 

Is gunpowder, ' trason ' and plot ? 

I don't see the * rason ' why gunpowder trason 

Should ever be forgot. 

A stick and a stake for Queen Victoria's sake, 

I pray master give us a faggit ; 

If you don't give us one we'll take two, 

The better for we and the wuss for you.' 

Care is taken to bring down the sticks with a hearty thump, 
all together, at the words * plot,' ' forgot ' and * faggit.' 
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The Curfew Bell is rung at Pershore at eight o'clock in 
the evening from November 5th until Candlemas day. It was 
formerly rung also at five o'clock in the morning, but owing to 
the old sexton (named Blake) who, for many years performed 
the duty of ringing the curfew bell, making a mistake as to the 
time on one occasion, and ringing it five hours too early, the 
practice was discontinued. The mistake arose in this way. The 
sexton awoke in the night whilst the church clock was striking 
twelve, and hearing the last five strokes only, he hastily slipped 
into his clothes, hurried off to the belfry, and rang the bell in 
the belief that it was five o'clock. At that time market gar- 
deners carried their fruit (for which Pershore is so famous"*") to 
Worcester, Birmingham, and other markets, in carts ; loading 
them the day before, so that nothing remained to be done in the 
morning but to * shut in ' the horses and drive off. On the 
occasion referred to, some of the gardeners (trusting implicitly to 
the sound of the curfew bell) arose, harnessed their horses, and 
drove off to market, not discovering the error they had been led 
into, until they arrived at their destination. 

Cider-Dbinking. — The law permits the sale of cider without 
licence, if the quantity sold at one time be not less than four and 
a-half gallons. This being the case, half a dozen or so of work- 
men sometimes club together and purchase that quantity. They 
also, as if in duty bound, drink it off forthwith ; the result being 
that by the time the jars are empty, every man who has taken a 
share in the affair is more or less intoxicated.f 

The author remembers an absurd incident in connection with 
one of these * cider-drinkings.' Amongst others engaged in this 
rustic devotion to Bacchus was a man named ' Tom,' a sawyer 
(his surname is immaterial), and after the conclusion of the 
orgies, the cider jars having been emptied, * Tom ' was discovered 
by his master, crawling along on his hands and knees, helplessly 
drunk. Upon being asked what was the matter, he replied with 
the greatest readiness, drunk as he was (although in doing so, it 
is to be feared he told considerably less than half the truth) * I 'a 
got a bad cold, master.' 



* It is a saying around Pershore, that when there is a good * hit ' of fruit 
(cherries and plums more particularly), the inhabitants speak of their town as 
* Pershore, where d'you think ? ' but in a bad fruit season they have recourse 
to their ancient motto (a good and pious one undoubtedly), Pershore, Ood 
help us,* 

t As the writer, to a very great extent, eschews politics, he does not venture 
to say that the law as it stands, with regard to this matter, is a mistake ; but 
he cannot help thinking that if the men could, in such cases, purchase a 
smaller quantity than the ^fcLOur un a 'awf,' they would willingly do so, and 
less mischief might result as a consequence. 
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Little excuse can, it is feared, be offered on behalf of men 
who will sit and drink, sometimes for days together, merely for 
the purpose of getting rid of the cider ; deeming it to be less 
wasteful to spend two or three days of their time in emptying the 
cask in this manner, than it would be to loosen the bung and 
permit the liquor to flow away down the gutter. 

A Netherton man (also named * Tom *) had been absent from 
his work for a day or two, and his master wondering what had 
become of him, called on the third day at his house. There he 
found Thomas, with three companions, most industriously 
occupied in drinking cider drawn from a thirty gallon cask, 
which they had set themselves the task of emptying. Tom's 
explanation was, that * having borrowed the borrel, and the 
owner wanting it hisself, he 'ad invited his three friends to assist 
him in emptying it, so that the owner shouldn't be disappwinted ; 
and that they 'ad now amwust finished the job.' 

' Give a Drap to the Oawd Mon.' — This signifies to pour a 
horn of cider upon the ground instead of to drink it. It 
has been thought by some, that this practice might be a relic, of 
the ancient form of making a votive offering, to a heathen deity ; 
possibly it might be ; but if so, our modem votaries seldom offer, 
what they feel any inclination to drink themselves. 

Pbactical Jokes are not uncommon ; such as tying the doors 
of a cottage at which a wedding, a Christmas party, or other 
merry-making is being held. The method usually adopted, is to 
place a stout stick across the doorway, and to fasten the handle 
of the door to the stick, with strong twine. As the chamber 
windows are not usually very far from the ground, means of 
egress are not difl&cult to find ; so that beyond the probable 
loss of temper (and possibly a little profanity) on the part of the 
occupiers of the cottage, no great harm is done. Sometimes, too, 
the inmates will, on such occasions as those alluded to, find the 
house suddenly filled with smoke ; outside friends having taken 
the trouble to prevent its escape at the ordinary outlet, by care- 
fully stopping up the top of the chimney (or * tun ') with a * pitch- 
ful ' of farm yard manure. 

In a village in which were two public-houses, the proprietors 
of these establishments (we will call them A and B, although as 
a matter of fact the initial B served for both), have before now 
been a little surprised to find their respective signs changed — A's 
sign having been placed over B's door, and B's sign over A's. 

Sometimes a man who forms one of a drinking party, will find 
that his hat (if he has taken it from his head and deposited it out 
of his sight), has also been indulging ; for upon attempting to put 
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it on, a pint or so of liquor is discharged over his head and face. 
Or perhaps, upon feeling for his knife or his handkerchief in his 
coat pocket, he will find a small lake of ale or cider, which has 
been kindly deposited there by an unknown friend. 

* Catching an owl ' is a practical joke in which there are 
usually three actors, two being confederates. The one upon 
whom the joke is intended to be played carries a sieve, and one 
of the confederates a lantern; the third man, provided with a 
bucket of water, keeps out of sight, and stations himself in a hay 
loft, or similar situation overhead. The man with the lantern 
then takes the one carrying the sieve, to a spot well over-looked 
from the door of the hayloft ; telling him that there is an owl in 
the loft, which will fly down at the light of the lantern, and 
when it does so he is to catch it in the sieve. The victim is in- 
structed to hold the sieve up over his head, and the man with 
the lantern standing behind him throws the light into the centre 
of the sieve. This is the signal for the man with the bucket, 
who then po^irs its contents into the sieve and completely 
drenches the poor victim. 



Eemedies, Chaems, &c. ; Lucky and Unlucky Signs and 

Acts. 

Whooping-cough is said to be cured, by giving to the patient, 
on nine successive mornings, a slice of bread, which has previously 
been buried in the earth for twenty-four hours. 

2. Let the patient stand under the nostrils of a ' skew-bald ' 
(or pie-bald) horse, so that the horse can breathe upon him. 
This is considered to be a certain cure. 

3. If the patient will pass underneath a bramble branch 
which is rooted at both ends, the cough will leave him. 

Bleeding at the nose, is cured by placing a cold stone or 
a key down the patient's back, between the clothing and the skin. 

2. The repetition of Ezek. xvi. 6, is a charm for bleeding at 
the nose, considered by many to be infallible. 

3. For bleeding at the nose, wear a skein of red silk round the 
neck. 
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Burns, and ErysipbiiAs (St. Anthony's fire, or Tantony's fire), 
are supposed to be cured by 'charming,' usually by a woman. 
The charmer blows lightly on the affected part, and whispers very 
softly some mystic words ; blowing and whispering alternately. 

Warts are cured by the application to them of a black ^nail, 
which must afterwards be impaled upon a thorn. As the snail 
wastes away, so also will the warts, until quite gone. The slimy 
matter from the snail, must be permitted to dry upon the warts. 

2. Warts are also cured, by rubbing them for nine consecutive 
mornings, with the downy lining of the pod of the bean ; or by 
applying to them for the same number of days, the juice of the 
weed called * cat's-milk.* 

3. Some persons are supposed to have the power of charming 
away warts ; the only thing necessary for the patient to do, is 
to tell the charmer their number. 

Sore Eyes are cured by applying to them rain water, caught 
on Ascension Day, and which is called ' holy water.' The rain 
water, caught in the hollow formed by the leaves of a species of 
dock growing by brook sides, is also a cure for sore eyes. 

For Diarrhoea a small portion of a Good Friday 'hot cross 
bun * is taken ; it is grated with a nutmeg grater, and taken as a 
powder. A single bun is usually kept all the year round for such 
purposes, and also because it is considered lucky. 

Shingles is cured by the use of ointment, made of grease 
(dodment) from the Church tenor bell. 

Toothache. — Cure for tooth-ache. Take a gimlet and a piece 
of cotton wool, and with the gimlet, bore a hole in the trunk of 
a maiden ash ; thrust the cotton wool into the hole, and stop up 
the hol^ with a peg, saying at the same time ' I do this, hoping 
to cure the tooth-ache.' 

2. A briar ball (a soft kind of ball which forms on the hip- 
briar), is carried in the pocket as a remedy for tooth-ache. 

Head-ache. — A snake-skin, worn inside the hat or bonnet, 
keeps away head-ache. 

Stitch in the Side is prevented by carrying in the pocket 
a ' stitch-bone ; ' a small bone in the shape of a T found in the 
cheek of a sheep. 
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QuiNSEY. — A remedy for quinsey is a skein of crimson silk, or 
a narrow piece of crimson ribbon, worn round the neck. If the 
patient be a man, the ribbon or silk must be tied round the neck 
by the hands of a maiden. 

Nettle-sting. — A remedy for the sting of a nettle, is to rub 
the affected part with a dock-leaf, repeating whilst doing so this 
charm : — 

* Ettle, Ettle, 'ittle Dock 
Dock sh'll 'ave a golden smock, 
Ettle shaunt a' nerrun.' 

Corns should be cut on the first Friday after full moon. 

Baby's Nails. — It is unlucky to cut a-baby's nails before it is 
a year old ; to do so would cause it to become a thief. Should 
it become necessary to shorten them, they must be bitten off. 

Ley. — It is unlucky to have ley in the house on Ash Wednes- 
day ; housewives therefore take care to empty their ley-tubs on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

New Moon. — It is unlucky to see the new moon for the first 
time through glass. Upon first seeing the new moon, the money 
in the pockets should be turned over. 

Knives. — It is unlucky for two knives to be crossed on the 
table. 

Salt. — It is unlucky to spill salt on the table; but should 
such an accident occur the ill effects of it are counteracted, by 
throwing a small quantity of the salt over the left shoulder. 

The first lamb seen in the season should have its face to- 
wards you ; otherwise you will be unlucky. 

Magpies. — For a single magpie (or maggit) to fly near you, or 
to settle in the road in front of you when you are starting on a 
journey, is unlucky ; but should there be a pair of these birds, no 
ill may be apprehended in consequence. 

A HORSE-SHOE nailed to the door of a house, stable, barn, &c., 
prevents the entrance of witches. 

Eaven. — It is unlucky to kill a raven. The writer remembers 
hearing an old game-keeper say that he never shot but one raven, 
and shortly after doing so he fell down and broke his leg. That 
this accident was attributable to his shooting the raven, he felt 
so fully convinced, that he declared he never would under any 
circumstances kill another. 
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WiTCHCBAFT. — A Small quantity of earth from a young man's 
grave, worn on the head (in a small hag), is a safeguard against 
witchcraft. 

A HABE running through a village hetokens a fire, and should 
it take refuge in any house, that is the house at which the fire 
will occur. 

Leaven. — When a woman has laid her leaven, she sprinkles 
a little flour over it, and then makes a cross upon it with her 
finger ; otherwise she would not expect the leaven to * rise.* 

Bell. — If the bell, when tolling, sounds heavily, it is the sign 
of an approaching death. 

Bees. — When the owner of bees dies, it is supposed to be 
necessary to ' tell ' the bees, or they will all die. * Telling the 
bees * of a death is performed by a person rapping three times 
on the hive with the front door key of the house in which the 
deceased person died, and saying in a low voice, ' Bees, bees, 
your master (or mistress) is dead; you be a gwain to have a new 
master.' 

Egg Shells should not be burnt, or the hens will cease laying. 

Friday. — It is unlucky to begin any new work, or to start on 
a journey on a Friday. 

Washing. — If two persons wash their hands at the same time 
in one bowl, they must spit in the water, otherwise they will 
quarrel before the day is over. 

New Yeab. — The first person to enter a dwelling on New 
Year's morning should be a male ; for a female to do so would be 
unlucky. The boys who go round ' wishing the villagers a merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year * (page 62) are frequently 
invited into the cottages, so that they may thus act as fenders 
between the occupiers and ill-luck. 

Cbamp. — Should you be troubled with cramp, lay your stock- 
ings across each other at the foot of the bed, when you retire to 
rest. Neglect of this precaution, might result in the continua- 
tion, or a renewal of the malady. 



Folk-Tales. 

Of folk-tales the author does not remember to have heard 
much, excepting the usual stories to be found in all story books 
relating to fairies, giants, witches, &c. The following stories 
were, however, told to him verbally when he was a boy, and 
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might be thought worth recording. The first was related by a 
thresher man while at work in a bam, and the delight (slightly 
spiced with awe) with which it was listened to by the present 
narrator is not forgotten to this day : — 

The Devil and the Fabmeb. — The devil once called on a 
farmer and exed *im if he could give him a job. * What con'st 
do?' said the farmer. *OhI eny thing about a farm,' said the 
devil. ' Well, I wans (want) a mon to 'elp mu to thresh a mow o* 
whate,' sez the farmer. * All right,' sez the devil, * I'm yer mon.* 
When they got to the barn, the farmer said to the devil, * Which 
oot thee do, thresh or thraow down?' * Thresh,' said the devil. 
So the farmer got o' top o' the mow and begun to thraow down 
the shuvs of whate on to the bam flur, but as fast as 'e cud thraow 
'em down the devil ooth one stroke uv 'is nile, knocked all the 
cam out on um, un send the shuvs flying out o' the barn dooer. 
The farmer thought he had got a queer sart uv a thresher mon ; 
un as 'e couldn't thraow down fast enough far *im, 'e sez 
to 'im, * Thee come un thraow down oot ? ' * All right,' sez the 
* devil. So the farmer gets down off the mow by the ladther, but 
the devil 'e just gives a lep up from the barn flur to the top o' the 
mow, athout waiting to goo up the ladther. *Be yu ready?' sez 
the devil. *Iss' (yes), sez the farmer. Ooth that the devil sticks 
'is shuppick into as many shuvs as ood kiver the barn flur, an 
thraows um down. ' That'll do fur a bit,' sez the farmer, so the 
devil sat down un waited t'll the farmer 'ud threshed that lot, un 
when a was ready agyun, 'e thraow'd down another flur full ; un 
afore night they'd finished threshin' the whole o' the mow o' 
whate. The farmer couldn't 'elp thinkin' a good dyull about 'is 
new mon, fur 'e'd never sin sich a one afore. ('E didn't knaow it 
was the devil, thu knaowst, 'cos he took keer nat to let the farmer 
see 'is cloven fut*). So in the marnin' 'e got up yarly un went 
un spoke to a cunnin' mon about it. The cunnin' mon said it 
must be the devil as 'ad come to 'im, un as 'e 'ad exed 'im in, 'e 
couldn't get shut on 'im athout 'e could give 'im a job as 'a 
couldn't do. Soon atter the farmer got wum agyun, 'is new mon 
(the devil) wanted to knaow what he wus to do that day, and the 
farmer thought 'e'd give 'im a 'tazer ; so he sez, * Goo into the 
bam look, un count the number o' earns there be in that yup o' 
whate as we threshed out istaday.' ' All right,' sez Old Nick, un 
off a went. In a faow minutes 'e comes back and sez, * Master, 
there be so many ' (namin' ever so many thousan' or millions un 
odd, Id'na 'ow many). 'Bist sure thee'st counted um all?' sez 



* It is said that when the devil appears personally to mankind, he is never 
able to dispense with his cloven foot, but that he always does his best to hide 
it, so as to prevent the discovery of his identity. 
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the farmer. ' Every cam,' sez Satan. Then the farmer ardered 

'im to goo un fill a 'ogshead borrel full a water ooth a sieve. So 

off *e shuts agyun, but soon comes back un tells the farmer e'd 

done it ; un sure anough 'a 'ad ; un every job the farmer set 'im 

to do was the same. The poor farmer didn't know what to make 

on it, fur thaough 'e wus a gettin' 'is work done up so quick, 

'e didn't like 'is new mon's company. 'Owever, the farmer 

thought he'd 'ave another try to trick 'im, un teld the devil 

'e wanted 'im to goo ooth 'im a mowin' next marnin'. *A11 

right,' sez the old un, * I'll be there, master.' But as soon as 

it was night the farmer went to the fild, un in the part the 

devil was to mow, 'e druv a lot o' borrow tynes into the ground 

amongst the grass. In the marnin' they got to the fild in 

smartish time, un begun to mow ; the farmer 'e took 'is side, and 

teld the devil to begin o' the tother, where 'e'd stuck in the 

borrow tynes thu knaowst. Well, at it went the devil, who but 

'e, un soon got in among the stuck up borrow tynes; but thay 

made no odds, 'is scythe went thraough 'em all, un the only notice 

on 'em 'e took wus to say to the farmer, every time 'e'd cut one 

on um thraough, * A bur-dock, master; ' un kep on just the same. 

The poor farmer 'e got so frightened at last, 'e thraough'd down 

'is scythe un left the devil to finish the fild. As luck ood 'ave it, 

soon atter 'a got wum, a gipsy ooman called at the farm 'ouse, 

and seein' the farmer was in trouble exed 'im what was the 

matter ; so 'e up un tell'd 'er all about it.' ' Ah, master,' 'er sez 

to 'im, when 'e 'ad tell'd 'er all about it ; * you 'a got the devil in 

your 'ouse sure enough, un you can only get shut on 'im by givin' 

'im summut to do~as 'a caunt manage.' 'Well, ooman,* sez the 

farmer, * what's the use o' telling mu that ? la tried every 

thing I con think on, but darned uf I cun find 'im eny job as 'a 

caunt do.' * I'll tell you what to do,' sez the gipsy ooman ; 

* when 'a comes wum, you get the missis to give 'im one uv 'er 

curly 'airs; un then send 'im to the blacksmith's shap, to 

straighten 'im on the blacksmith's anvil. 'E'll find *a caunt do 

that, un 'e'll get so wild over it as 'e'll never come back to yu 

agyun.' The farmer was very thenkful to the gipsy ooman, and 

said 'e'd try 'er plan. So bye 'n bye in comes the aowd fella, un 

sez, *I a finished the mowin', master; what else a you got far 

mu to do?' * Well, I caunt think uv another job just now,' sez 

the farmer, * but I thinks thee missis a got a little job for thu.' 

So 'e called the missis, un 'er gan the devil a curly 'air lapped up 

in a bit o' paper, un tell'd 'im to goo to the blacksmith's shap, 

un 'ommer that there 'air straight ; un when 'a was straight to 

. bring 'im back to 'er. * All right, missis,' sez the devil, un off a 

shut. When 'a got to the blacksmith's shap, 'e 'ommer 'd un 

'ommer' d at that there 'air on the anvil, but the moore 'e 

'ommered, the cruckeder the 'air got; so at last 'e thraowed 
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down the 'ommer and the *air un baowted, un never went back 
to the farmer agyun. 

The Fairy's Peel. — A ploughman working in a field one 
day heard distinctly, what he supposed to be the sound of a 
female voice, proceeding from beneath the ground. The lady 
was lamenting that she had broken her peel, and the ploughman, 
possessing the usual gallantry of a Worcestershire man, called 
out, 'Bring 'im 'ere, missis, un I'll mend 'im/ Upon arriving 
at the end of his furrow, the ploughman was not a little sur- 
prised, to find a nicely made ba3^ing peel, with its handle broken 
in two, lying on the adland. When he went home he took the 
peel with him, and mended it as neatly as he could; and the 
next morning brought it back, and laid it on the adland, in the 
place where the fairy had left it the day before. When he had 
finished his bout, and returned again to the adland, he found 
that the fairy had taken away the peel, and had left in its place 
the most delicious little cake he had ever eaten. 

A WITCH once entered a stable and sat upon the manger, in 
the shape of a large black cat. The carter seeing her, went and 
called a dog to drive her away, but the witch changed herself 
into a wheat straw, and laid herself across the horse's back. 
Upon the carter's return to the stable he could not see the cat, 
but seeing the wheat straw lying across the horse's back, he 
cut it through with his knife, causing it to bleed human blood. 
Alarmed at this he ran out of the stable and called his fellow 
labourers, who on going into the stable, found the dead body of 
an old woman shockingly mutilated. 



Sayings, Superstitions, &c. 

Apples are christened on St. Swithin's Day (July 15), from 
which date they are eatable. 

The Cuckoo buys a horse at Pershore fair (June 26), and rides 
away. It is a fact that the cuckoo is seldom heard in this 
locality after that date, but should it occasionally depart from 
this rule it is said that * he could not ^nd a horse to suit him at 
the fair.' 

In April it is said that the cuckoo comes and picks up all the 
dirt. 
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Don't eat Dirt. — When a boy or girl is going to service 
(particularly if it be a first situation), he or she will receive the 
injunction, * Be a good bwoy (or wench) and don't yut dirt.' 

Of Elmley men the saying is (or was), * You can always tell 
(know) a Embley mon by 'is stick.' It is true that, as a rule, 
every Elmley man carried (and probably does so now) a stick, 
which, unlike an ordinary walking-stick, projected six or seven 
inches upwards above the hand, and generally consisted of an ash 
sapling. This was probably owing to the fact, that they nearly all, 
were more or less connected with the woods, and had thus 
opportunities of supplying themselves with such sticks, which 
they found to be convenient and serviceable ; particularly when 
climbing Bredon Hill. The author has spent many happy hours 
in the company of Elmley men, whom he always found to be of 
a most genial and jovial disposition, and there is lingering in his 
recollection some faint trace, (so faint is it that he scarcely dares 
to record it), of a tradition connected with Elmley men's sticks. 
It is something to this effect — that on the day of the battle of 
Evesham a body of Elmley men marched to that town in support 
of Prince Edward, and that they were all armed with sticks, 
which they had cut for themselves in the woods ; and being on 
the winning side, they naturally from that time, felt some pride 
in (or as we should say locally, were fritch of) their long sticks. 
However that may be, Leland, the historian, mentions (as quoted 
by the late Eev. Hugh Bennett) that * the old Lord Beauchamp, 
of Helmeley, sent three or four of his sunnes to the battle of 
Evesham, to help King Henry III. and Prince Edward, again 
Simon Montef orte and the Barons ; and these brether, with their 
band, did a great" feate in vanquishing the host of Monteforte.' 

Bredon Hill. — A saying referring to Bredon Hill as a 
weather foreteller, is — 

* When Bredon HiU puts on his hat 
Men of the vale beware of that. ' 

Meaning, that if a cloud descends upon the hill and remains there, 
it is a sign of rain ; when it ascends, it is going to be fine. When 
the hill appears to be very near, showers of rain are probable ; if 
apparently far off, fine weather may be expected. 

The Bambury Stone, about which so much has been written, 
and which stands at the border of Kemerton Camp, on the 
summit of Bredon Hill, is said to go down to the Avon to drink, 
every time it heanrs a church clock strike twelve. 

Whistling Females. — 

* A whistling maid, a crowing hen, 
Are neither good for Grod nor men.* 
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Pig-Killing. — A pig must not be killed when the moon is 
waning, or the bacon will 'boil out,' that is, it will shrink in 
boiling instead of * pUmming up ' (or becoming plump), as good 
bacon should do. 

Carelessness. — It is said of a careless person, ' It's all Come 
day, go day, God send Sunday with him * (or * her '). 

Cake's all Dough. — When work upon which a person is en- 
gaged seems to be progressing somewhat slowly and awkwardly, 
so as to cause vexation or irritation, he (or she) will exclaim, ' O 
dear aow, my cake's all dough ' sometimes adding * How shall I 
bake it, I don't know.' Comp. Shakespeare^ Tarn, Shr., i., 1 and 
v., 1. 

Eclipse. — It used to be thought that an eclipse of the sun, 
was ocular evidence of a battle being then in progress between 
the sun and the moon; and that the result of a lunar victory, 
would be the immediate ending of the world. 

Pointing at the Stars. — Children used to be told, that it 
was wicked to point with the finger at the stars, or at the rain- 
bow ; to attempt to count the stars, was also considered a very 
wicked act. 

Hat Brim turned up behind. * 'Is 'at's turned up behind 
like a Pammington mon's.' 

Money-tree.— Children who are wanting a toy or something 
of the kind, that their parents do not wish to buy for them, are 
told they must wait until their money-tree bears. Equivalent to 
waiting until their ship comes in. 

Money Spider. — A small red spider, whose presence is sup- 
posed to indicate the approach of good fortune. 

Pershore boys could formerly be readily detected by their 
peculiar * twang ' ; a sharp accent being given to the first 
syllable, the pitch slightly dropping and rising again as they 
proceeded with their sentence. Country lads (those from Per- 
shore never forgetting to so designate the lads of the villages) 
would call after them, * Wher hist a gwainin? ' * Oy, up in the 
Newland.' * What atter ? ' ' Oy, a ^xputh o' taters.' ' What 
makes thu 'ave sich a faow at a time ? ' ' Oy, cos mother sez 
thay b wiles like morra, un goos down yer neck like a wheelborra.' 

Evesham Boys. — The call after an Evesham lad is (or was) 
* Who put the pig on the wall to 'ear the bond play ? Oy, Asum. 

(How these absurdities originated the author is unable to say, 
but they are included because with regard to sayings, &c., as 
well as in numerous other matters, it is difficult to decide what is, 
or what is not, a trifle.) 
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HoRSE-HAiB IN Water. — There is (or was), a belief amongst 
boys (if not amongst elders also), that a horse-hair permitted to 
remain in water, until the water became putrid, would change 
into a living reptile. 

' Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser's hair, hath yet but life. 
And not a serpent's poison.' 

(ShakespearCf Ant. and Cleop.y i., 2). 

Haunted Houses, roads, bams, &c., are not very uncommon. 
The writer has heard from more than one authority of a funeral 
procession, which is occasionally seen marching in all solemnity 
along the highway on Cropthome Heath, near the hour of mid- 
night. At a certain gate it turns off the high road, enters the 
field, and disappears. One eye-witness of this apparition, who 
related the matter as above stated, to the author ; was a highly 
respectable, and well-known professor of music. The apparition 
is sometimes called * Old Button's Funeral.' 

Another road said to be haunted, is that leading from Little 
Comberton, to Bricklehampton and Elmley Castle. It is related 
that a man, who at the time lived at Bricklehampton, was pro- 
ceeding homewards one evening along the road referred to, when 
he overtook a young woman, and walked beside her until they 
arrived opposite Coachman's barn, at which spot he ventured to 
attempt to put his arm round her waist. His arm, however, 
passed through her body, and she disappeared through the gate- 
way which leads into the Coachman's bam ground. 

Numerous stories are told of strange noises and appearances 
at Nash's Farm, at the Manor House, and in the locaUty around 
these old houses ; both of which are in Little Comberton. But 
nearly all parishes seem to have their ghosts and haunted houses, 
and to relate a quarter of the stories which crop up upon the 
subject, woiild be a task that the author could not undertake. 

* Such topics I must leave to other hands. 
Shut out by envious straits of time and space.' 

(Virgilt Fremantle*s Translation.) 
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NAMES OF FIELDS, &c. 



Of the Names of Fields, &c., given here, some are probably 
of no importance whatever; others are common-place, but a 
fairly good number of them are suggestive of by-gone days, and 
of old superstitions. [The spelling may not in all cases be 
correct ; the names in many instances having been taken down 
from hearing them only.] 



x\CRES. 

Allsborouqh Hill. 
AsHAM Meadow. 
AsKEN Corner. 
AsMOOR Piece. 

Back-orchard. 

Baker's Orchard. 

Ballins. 

Ballins-slad. 

Bartley-adland. 

Battins Wood. 

Bearcroft. 

Beggar-boys. 

Ben-holm. 

Berryer-piece. 

Berry (or Bury) Way. 

Bess-capb. 

Big Millow. 

Bin-croft. 

Black Lennard. 

Blood-wort. 

Bottoms. 

BOUN-HAM. 

Breach. 
Broad-bucktin. 
Broadmere-lays. 
Broad- waters. 
Buckets-corner ( ? Puck-its 

Corner.) 
bury-lenches. 

Calmus-hill. 
Cambs-coomb. 

Can-lane. 



Catti-cropt. 

Chad-bury. 

Charford-bank. 

Chicken-orchard. 

Church-furlong. 

Clats-moor. 

Coachman's Barn. 

Cold- WELL. 

Cole's-lays. 

Colt-ground. 

College-orchard. 

Coppice-furlong. 

Cray-comb Hill. 

Dead-man's Ait. 
Dear-sale. 
Dene-furlong. 
Dene-meadow. 
Devil's sledther. 

DiNGE. 
DiPPERLINGS. 

Doctor' S-CLOSE. 

Doctor's Wood. 

dodden-hill. 

down-millow. 

Downs. 

Dragon's-hole. 

Ellacompane. 

Farther-hobbs. 

Flax-ground. 

Furze-ground. 

GiG-MWiRB (probably 
mire). 



Quag- 
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Glyde-pibce. 

goodley-hill. 

Gbavel-pit-gbound. 

Gbeen-fabn-hill. 

Gbeen-gbound. 

Gbeen-stbeet. 

guinea-fublong. 

Gunning* s-l ane . 

Hales-well. 

Haselob. 

Hell-hole. 

Hendon-bank. 

Hiceebage. 

Hob-nails. 

Hob's-hole. 

Home-gbound. 

Hongeb-fublong. 

hobbell-obchabd. 

Hobbell-wood. 

hobse-camps. 

Howbubn-hill. 

hungeb-hill. 

hubbells-hill. 

Huss (or Hubst) Babn. 

ICKLEY. 
lOKLEY-MEADOW. 

ickley-piece. 

Kennet's Obchabd. 
Kent's Obchabd. 
Knap. 

Lammas-meadow. 

LiCH-LANE. 
LiLWOBTH. 

Little Wobball. 
Long-ditch. 
Long-dbagon's-piece. 
Long-land. 

LOWEB-FIELD BaBN. 

loweb nobvill. 

Magpie-lane. 

Manob-gbound. 

Maby-bbooe. 



Meloham's Way. 

MiDDLE-PUBLONG. 

Middle-Nobvill. 
Milestone-piece. 

MiLLOW-GBOUND. 

moll-hayes. 
Mount-cboft. 

Naffobd. 
Netheb-hobbs. 
No-gains, 
nobchabd-field. 

NOSTEBNS- well-piece . 
NUBDEB. 

Old Ait. 
Old-fallow. 
Old-field Babn. 
Old-fobd Meadow. 
Old-seeds. 
Oxen-ditch. 

Penny-close. 

Pens Obchabd. 

Pebby-acbe. 

Piddle CkuBCH Close. 

Piddle Meadow. 

Pinkits-cobneb. 

Pitch-hill. 

PiTCHALL-HILL. 

Pobteb. 

POBTWAY. 

pobtway-fublong. 
Pbeest-lane. 
puck-pit-gbound . 
Puck's piece, 
pub-bbook. 

Ban's Obchabd. 
Bead's piece. 
Bedden-hill. 
Bed-fobd. 

BiDGE-GBOUND. 
BiDGEWAY FaB-CLOSE. 
BiDGEWAY-FUBLONG. 
BiDGEWAY-GBOUND. 
BiDGEWAY-LITTLE-MEADOW, 
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Ridge WAY-MIDDLB-CLOSE . 

RiNGE-MERE. 

RoUND-HIIiL. 

eudge-hill. 
Rye-fuelong. 

Salam-common Meadow. 

Salter' s-GREEN Meadow. 

Saltway. 

Saltway Barn. 

s altway-barn-piece . 

Salt wAY-coppic e . 

Salt WAY-PIECE. 

Shawl. 

Sheep-hill. 

Shepherd's-close. 

Shut-coomb. 

Shuts. 

SiTCH WAY-CLOSE. 
SiTCH WAY-LANE . 

Sling. 

Smock-furlong. 
Stafford's Moor. 
Stannish-lane. 
Starn-hill. 
Street-furlong. 
Swatman's Ground. 
Sycamore-ground. 

Thick-thorn. 
Throughters. 

TiBLEY. 



Tolley's Close. 
Town-furlong. 

TWINTON. 

Tydesley-wood. 
Tythe Barn. 

Upper-hobbs. 
Upper Norvill. 
Upper Saltw ay-piece. 
Upper Sytch. 

Valentines. 
Vineyard-hill. 
Vineyard-orchard, 
vorty-close. 

Wad-close. 

Wainherd's Hill. 

Water-mere. 

Well-furlong. 

Wergs. 

White-way Quor-pibce. 

Whoyn-hills. 

Wind* 8- ARSE. 

Wistan's Bridge. 

WiTLEY-PIECE. 

wolverton. 
woolland. 

Yak. 

Yeald-wood. 

Yell-wood. 



NAMES OF SOME OF THE TOWNS, 

VILLAGES, ETC., IN AND ABOUND THE DISTEICT, 

WITH THEIE LOCAL APPELLATIONS. 



Abbot's Lench 
Alcester ... 
Alve-church 

ASHTON 

Bengeworth 
Birmingham 

BiSHAMPTON 



Known as Hob-Lench. 

AWSTER. 

All-church. 

Aishen. 

Benjuth, or Ben-jud. 

Brummijum. 

Bissapp'n. 
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Bricelehamftoi^ 


[,.. Known 


as Brick-lund, or Brickledun 


Broadway... 


• •* 


t> 


Broady. 


Campden ... 




it 


Camdin. 


Cernby 




it 


Sawney. 


Charlton ... 




it 


Chol-ton. 


COMBERTON 




it 


Cummerton. 


Cropthorne 




11 


Orahton. 


DORMSTONE 




11 


Darms'n. 


Ebrington 




11 


Yubbert'n. 


Elmley ... 




a 


Embley. 


Evesham ... 




11 


A-SUM. 


GOTHERINGTON 




11 


GUTHERT*N. 


Grafton ... 




11 


Graf'n (a as in father). 


HONEYBOURNE 




11 


Honey-bun. 


Kersoe 




It 


Kessa. 


Kidderminster 




11 


Kiddy-mister. 


Kington ... 




it 


Kyine. 


Madresfield 




it 


Match-field. 


Malvern ... 




It 


Mawvun. 


M ARSTON . . . 




11 


Maas'n (a as in father). 


Naunton Beauchamp 


ft 


Naun, also Dirty Naun. 


Offenham . . . 




tt 


Uffenum. 


PeB WORTH... 




tt 


Pebbuth. 


Pershore ... 




11 


Persha, or Pawsha. 


POWICK 




11 


PWOYK. 


Severn 




11 


SiVVUN. 


Smethwick 




11 


Smerrice. 


Stanway . . . 




tt 


Stanny. 


Stoulton ... 




tt 


Stout'n. 


SWINESHERD 




tt 


SWENSHUD. 


Throckmorton 




tt 


Frogmort'n. 


Upton Snodsbury 


11 


Upton Snadgbury. 


West Bromwich... 


11 


West Brummidge. 


Whittington 


• • • 


11 


Wittenton. 


WiCKHAM ... 


• • • 


11 


Weekun. 


Worcester 


• • • 


11 


OOSTER. 
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SHAKESPEAHE AND OUE LOCAL DIALECT. 



There is abundant evidence throughout the writings of Shake- 
speare, that he was well acquainted with this locahty and its 
dialect. Indeed, it would be strange if such were not the case ; 
for, unless Shakespeare had been a man who, after having 
acquired a certain amount of ^popularity, felt ashamed of his 
antecedents, and of his earlier surroundings, and therefore took 
great pains, not to introduce into his works, any of the provin- 
ciaHsms with which he must have been so familiar, from his 
earliest childhood ; the absence of such evidence would scarcely 
be possible. Stratford is only twelve miles or so from Evesham 
' as the crow flies,' and the difference in the dialects of the two 
districts is shght. 

The following is a list of some of the local words to be found 
in Shakespeare's works, and in some instances, they are such as 
scarcely could have been used by a stranger to the locality. 
Moreover, what may perhaps be described as the ungrammatical 
subtleties of our dialect, could with difficulty have been grasped 
by any stranger, however learned (Bacon for instance), in the 
manner in which Shakespeare has caught them : — 



A for He (see p. 60) 

A-himgry (see p. 50) 

All-is-one 

Argal 

Atomy (see p. 87) 



J38trm ... ••* ... 
Basting ... ... 

JD66 vie ... .•• ••. 

Bemoil (see p. 87) 
Blindworm (see p. 87)... 
Brize (comp. Bree) ... 
Broken-mouthed (see 
p. oo) ... ... ... 

Buck (to wash, see p. 88) 
Burn-daylight (see p. 88) 
Cake's all dough(see p. 77) 
Olipt ... ... ... 



Clout (a cloth) 



Hen, F., iii., 2 ; also ii., 3, for example. 

Mer. TT., i., 1. 

Mer. W., ii., 2. 

Ham., v., 1. 

2 Hen, IV., v., 4 (comp. with noto- 

mize, which is another instance of 

n before a vowel). 
Mids. N. Dr., ii., 1. 
Com. Er., ii., 2. 
2 Hen. 17., i., 2. 
Tarn. Shr., iv., 1. 
Mids. N. Dr., ii., 3; Macb., iv., 1. 
Troil. d Or., i., 3 ; Ant. d CI., iii., 8. 

AlVs Well, ii., 3. 

Mer. W., iii., 3. 

Mer. W., ii., 1 ; Bom. d Jul., i., 4. 

Tarn. Shr., i., 1 ; v., 1. 

Win. Tale, v., 2; Coriol., i., 6; JBu 

John, v., 2. 
K. John, iii., 4; Bich. III., i., 3; 

Ham,, ii., 2. 
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Clouted ... Oymb., iv., 2. 

Collied Mids, N, I>r.,i.,l; Othel,, ii., S. 

Cock-sure Hen, IV, , ii., 3. 

Come your ways ... Mea,for Mea,, iii., 2. 

Courser's hair (see p. 78) Ant, d CL, i., 2. 

Cowl-stick (or stafi) ... Mer, W,, iii., 3. 

Crow-keeper (seep. 89)... Bom, dt Jul,, i., 4 ; K, Lear, iv., 6. 

Deck of cards (see p. 89) 3 Hen, VI, , v., 1. 

Doubt (extinguish) ... Hen, F., iv., 2; Ham,, i., 4. 

Dowle (see p. 90) ... Temp,, iii., 3. 

Else (at end of sentence) OiheL, iv., 1 ; v., 1, for example. 

Fettle Bom, d Jul,, iii., 5. 

Fire-new ... Love's Lab. L,, i., 1. 

Fitcher, or Fitchew ... Troil, d Cr., v., 1; Othel,, iv., 1. ; 

K, Lear, iv., 6. 

Flower-knot Bich, II,, iii., 4; Love*s Lab, L., i,, 1. 

Gallows, adj Love's Lab, L,, v., 2. 

Inch-meal Temp,, ii., 2. 

Keech (comp. Cleaches) Hen, VIII, , i., 1. 

Kindled As You Like It, iii,, 2, 

Loffe Mids, N, Dr,, ii., 1. 

Look you (see var. ex- 
amples) As You Like It, iii., 2. 

Malkin (see Mawkin) ... Coriol,, ii., 2; Per,, iv., 4. 

Me, redundant in numerous instances. See Two Gent,, iv., 4, for 
example. 

Morris-dance Hen, V,, ii., 4; AlVs Well, ii., 2. 

Nay-word Tw, N,, ii., 3; Mer, TT,, ii., 2. 

Neeld (see Nild) ... Mids, N, Dr., iii., 2; K, John, v., 2; 

Per., iv., V. (Gower) ; Lucrece, 46. 

Nine-men's-morris (see 

p. 91) Mids, N, Dr,,u,,2, 

Nowl (head) (comp. 

Snowier) Mids, N, Dr,, iii., 2. 

Nuncle ... K, Lear, ii., 3. 

Oman (woman) Mer, TF. , i. , 1 . 

Phill-horse (see Filler) Mer. Ven,, ii., 2. 

Pick-thank 1 Hen. IV,, iii., 2. 

Pleached (see Plaicher) Mu^h Ado, iii., 1 ; Ant, d CI,, iv., 12. 

Puck Mids. N. Dr, (comp. *Puck' in 'Field 

Names ; ' also * Aw-Puck,' or ' Hob- 
Puck.') 

Pug (to pull) Win, Tale, iy,, 2, 

• I , • • • • 

* Doth set my purging tooth on edge.* Some commentators 
consider that 'pugging * here is a mispriiit for 'prigging * ; but as 
*pug* signifies to pull, and Autolycus refers to 'white sheets 
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bleaching on the hedge/ and also declares ' My traffic is sheets/ 
which, if taken from the hedge, would require to be 'pugged' off; 
is it not probable that the figure he uses, simply means, that the 
sight of the sheets (his traffic), excites his * pugging * propensity ? 

Pun (to pound) (see p. 91) Troil dt Cr., ii., 1. 
Besolve (to dissolve) (see 

p. 91) ... ... ... Sam,, i., 2. 

Shog Hen, V,,ii.,S. 

Sliver K. Lear, iv., 2; Ham,, iv., 7; Macb., 

iv., 1. 

Sneap 2 Hen, IV, ^ ii., 1 (comp. Snaowp), 

In concluding a bargain, men will sneap or snaowp upon a 
table or board with their knuckles ; also in the game of * Put,' 
when one player has a * strong * hand, he will challenge his an- 
tagonist by snaowping upon the table; should the challenge be 
accepted (by a snaowp in reply), the game must be played through 
or the defaulter loses it. 

Sprag (comp. Sprackt) 

(see p. 92) Mer, W,, iv., 2. 

Sweet-wort Love*s Lab, L,, y,, 2, 

Talent (talon) Love*s Lab, L,, iv., 2. 

Tarre K, John, iv,,!; Troil d Cr,,i,,S ; Ham,, 

ii., 2. 

Tewkesbury Mustard ... 2 Hen, IV,, ii., 2. 

Trammel (to catch as 
with a trammel, inter- 
cepting all that comes 
behind it) 

Tundish 

Tup 

Tush 

Urchin 

Whiffler 



Macb,, i., 7. 
Meas,for Meas., iii., 2. 
Othel,, v., 2; iii., 3. 
Ven, d Adon,, 104. 
Tit, Andr,, ii., 3. 
Hen, F., v., Chorus. 



(N.B. — Where no other reference is given, the word will be found in 
the glossary.) 

In corroboration of what has been said above, let the reader 
refer to Hen, V,, iii., 2, and compare the speech of the boy with 
some of the examples given in the preceding pages of this work. 
' All they three ; ' * a faces it out ;* * a never broke any man's 
head but his own,' &c., &c. Or note Mrs. Quickly's description 
of the death of Falstaff (Act ii., sc. 3). In either instance the 
language employed, might very well have been that of an in- 
dividual of the working class, bom and bred within sound of 
Evesham or Pershore bells. 
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Again, the word *Argal ' (the fourth in the list), which Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of the gravedigger (Ham,, v., 1), is 
used in this district for ' argue.' In most glossaries it is explained 
as being a corruption of the word * ergo,* and no doubt this is so ; 
but in using the word, the gravedigger is only doing what is so 
frequently done, by persons in his position of life at the present 
day ; viz., substituting a word with which he is quite familiar, 
for one of which his knowledge is imperfect, because it resembles 
it in sound. Such instances are not at all uncommon, and any 
one taking an interest in the dialect of our district, would be well 
repaid by a perusal of the writings of our great poet, with the 
object of identifying the numerous instances of word and phrase, 
to be found therein; and which go to prove, how intimately 
acquainted their author must have been, with our locality and its 
dialect. 

It may be urged, that some of these words are mere survivals 
of the speech of all England, in Shakespeare's day. In certain 
cases this may be so; but it is scarcely credible that this can 
apply to many ; for it would be hard to supply a valid reason, 
why a greater number of these (if once genersdly common) words, 
should remain current in the neighbourhood of Shakespeare's 
birth, rather than elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX. 



A-done, v. leave off; to finish. 

A-late, adv. lately. 

An-all, adv, also. ' Ower Tom a got a good place ; 'e gets five 
shillin' a wick, un 'is fittle an all* 

A-piok-a-baok, adv,, carrying a child vdth its legs resting on the 
shoulders, and astride the neck. 

Argify, v, to signify, to apply an argument. 
Athwart (pron. Athurt), prep, from corner to corner (of a field 
or other superficial area). 

Atomy or Atomize, n. See Notomize, 

Ayed him on, v. incited, encouraged, urged. 

Back-friend, n, a secret enemy. 

Baggar-nation-saze-it, interj, a mild expletive. 

Banyan-days, n, days without food. (The Banians are a class 

among the Hindoos, who believe in the doctrine of 

metempsychosis, and therefore abstain from animal food. — 

Worcester,) 

* Monday, plenty. 
Tuesday, some. 
Wednesday, a little. 
Thursday, none. 
Friday, Banyan-day. 
Saturday, go home.' 

Beetle-yudded, adj. stupid. 

Be-mwile, v. (bemoil), to bedaub with mud or other filth. 
* How she was bemoiled.' {Shakesp.y Tarn. Shr., iv., 1). 

Biddy, n. a chicken or fowl (Gaelic, bid, to chirp). 

Bin as fur narth as eny on yu. ' Been as far north as any 
of you ' = ' I know as much as,* or, * I am no more of a 
simpleton than any of you.* 

Bird-batting, v. catching birds at night from hedges, bushes, 
and thatched roofs, &c., by means of a net and a lantern, 
the birds being disturbed by sticks poked into their roosting 
places, and allured into the net by the hght of the lantern. 

Blaoksmith's-daughter, n. the key of the street door. 

Blind-worm, n. a species of snake. 
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Blizzy, n, a blaze. 

Boffle (bafBe), v, to shake another's arm when writing; (a school 
boy's term). 

Broken-mouthed, adj. having lost teeth. 

Backing, n, clothes being washed ; a wetting. * I was out in all 
that tempest last night, un it was lucky as I'd got this ere 
oawd top coowut on; I sh'd a got a good buckin' else.' Old 
lady used to call a child named Ann, ' Nance, Pance, the 
buckin' wesher.' 

Bally-rag, v, to abuse, to be-call ; n, a blackguard. (Is this 
from Bully-rook ? See Shakesp., Mer, TF., i., 3, &c. Halli- 
well has Bally -rag,) 

Barning-daylight, v. burning a candle during daylight. 

By-Gad, inter], a softened form of a too common irreverent ex- 
pression, but used more in the same sense as the word 
'indeed'; thus *Ower Jack fund a shillin' this mamin'.' 
*Did a, he-gad,* {Admiringly of a very large vegetable 
marrow.) * By -gad ^ that's a big un.' 

By-gew, or By-gaow, same as By-gad. 

Byant afeard o' that. This expression is frequently used in the 
sense of there being no probabihty, or hope, of any particular 
event occurring. {Old allotment tenant deputed to drink the 
health of the landlord who is leaving the village.) ' 'Ere's to 
your good 'ealth, sir, un I 'ope when you be gwun as we 
sh'll 'ave a better come ; 'owever, I hyunt afeard o' that, but 
I 'ope us shaunt *ave a wuss.' The old gentleman meant 
nothing otherwise than complimentary ; * hoping a better one 
might come,' meant ' a better one, if such a thing were 
possible ; ' and to hope that the retiring landlord would not 
be succeeded by one who would be worse than he was, 
implied that the chances were that such would be the case. 

Call together, v. See Prawl. 

Cant-hook or Kent-hook, n, a strong, sharp hook, having a ring 
or a chain at one end, through which a lever passes, and by 
means of which heavy trees, &c., can be rolled over for 
removal. 

Cast not a Cloat till Hay be out. (Another version of the 
proverb, * Change not a clout,' &c.) 

Cat gallows, n. a horizontal stick or bar, lodged upon two 
perpendicular ones, used by boys in practising jumping. 
See Jumping -stock. 

Chank, n. a lump broken or cut off; a large slice. 
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ChuBsha-Wagga, n. inferior or ' skim cheese/ thus described : — 

< Two pints of milk and three of slobber. 
Fire wunt fret it, 
Water wunt wet it 
Knife wunt cut it, 
Dog barks behind the door, 
Cos a cawnt yut it.* 

Clane as a Whistle = completely. ' That thing as thay uses in 
France (the Gully-tine don't um call it?) to put folks to 
dyuth ooth, insted a 'angin* um; cuts ther yuds off **as 
clane as a whistle,'* ' 

Clench, v. in drawing water from a well with a bucket, the act of 
turning the bucket over, in such a manner as for the edge to 
go under water, is called clenching the bucket. 

Cob, n, a game, in which the players have to endeavour to bowl 
a marble into a hole made in the ground. 

Cotton, V. to be agreeable. * Fur 'im to pay mu the same money 
for doin' 'is work, when I *ad to find myself, look ; as a did 
when a gan mu my fittle oodn't cotton ; un so I teld 'im.* 
' Styles and I cannot cotton* {Hist, of Gapt, Stukely, quoted 
by Nares. ) 

Cowed, V, bent. ' I don't think my spade is o' much account, 
fur 'e cowed as soon as ever a got into a bit o' gravel.' 

Cocksey, adj. consequential. 

Craok-up, v. to praise, or to speak highly of another. 

Crow-keeper, n. a boy employed to frighten away crows in a 
cornfield. * That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper.* 
(Shakesp.j K. Lear, iv., 6). 

Canning Han or Woman, n. a person having the reputation of 
being a wizard, or a witch. It is not an uncommon thing to 
say of such persons, that they have sold themselves to the devil. 

Catting for the Simples ; an expression used, when speaking of 
a person who has done some fooHsh action. 'He wants 
cutting for the simples, I should think.*' 

Deck, n. a pack of cards. 

* But whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 
The King was silly fingered from the d^k I ' 

Shakesp., 3 Hen. VI. , v., 1. 

Devil's Coach-horse, n. the 'rove-beetle,' or < black cock-tail' 
{Ocypus olens). 

Dick's hat-band. As cross (or as queer) as Dick*s hat-band = 
ill-tempered, cross, obstinate. 

Don't spare; a common form of expression of welcome, to a friend 
who may have been invited to partake of a meal. ' Come, 
'ave a bit moore ; don*t spa/re.* 

7 
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Dovle, n. down, soft feathers. 

* One dowle that's in my plmne.* 

Shakesp.f Tem^.f iii., 8. 

Drink -has (drink-house), n, a building, or apartment, in which 
beer or cider are stored. 

Eek, Eek, Eek, n. the call to ducks. 

Eek- it-out, v. to use sparingly ; to make the best use of a scanty 
supply. 

Felth, n. feeling. 

Fiz-gig, n. a kind of squib, made of damped gunpowder, and often 
used for the purpose of suffocating wasps when an attempt is 
made to destroy their nests. 

Fizzle, V, to bum out like damp gunpowder ; exhausting itself in 
emitting sparks and smoke, without producmg either a blaze 
or an explosion. 

Ferry yti. This is an old form of saying *for you,' not now very 
common. 

Groaning, n, a lying-in {Halliwell), 

Oulch, V. the act of swallowing. 

Haulier, or Hallyer, n. a person whose business is to do 'hauling' 
with horse and cart for hire. 

Hide-and-wink, n. hide-and-seek. 

Hiding, n. a beating. 

Jaok-and-his-waggon, n. the constellatioiji of ' The Great Bear.' 

Jime-stone; an upright stone in the fireplace of old-fashioned 
houses. * Thee say that agyun, look; un I'll knock thee yud 
agyunst the jimestone,* (Probably a corruption of jamb-stone.) 

Jingling-match, n, a kind of dance. 

Jobber, n. a dealer, as pig-jobber. 

Kearf, n. a small bundle of hay. 

Kidney-byun-stioks, n. the upright sticks by which kidney-beans 
(or scarlet-runners) are supported. 

Hat, V, to fit, to correspond. 

Hawnt, adv. must not. 

Middlings, n. same as gurgins or gurgeons. 

Mighty, adv, very, as * a mighty good un ; ' * a mighty little un,' &o. 

MoUy-coddle, n, a man who does work appertaining to a woman. 

Most-in-general, generally. 

Mwust-an-ind, adv. generally ; almost always. 
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N is frequently placed before a vowel, as 'nawls' for *awl8,* 
*naint' for 'aunt/ 'nuncle' for * uncle,* * nopple' for 'an 
apple,' 'nunchin* iot 'luncheon* (in this case, however, the 

* r is dropped and ' n * substituted). 

Nation, adj, very ; as * nation good,' ' nation bad,' &c. 

Nedjiy-gFinnel, n, a dog-rose briar. 

Nine-men's-mOFPis, n. a game in which each competitor has nine 
'men,* which may consist of stones, pegs, blocks of wood, &c., 
A board called a morris board is generally used for the game, 
in which holes are bored (to a geometrical pattern) in which 
to place the 'men.* (Probably a modification of that referred 
to by Shakespeare, Mids, N, Dr,, ii., 2.) 

Notomize, also atomy or atomize, n, a skeleton; also a very thin 
person. 

brave ! int. an exclamation of commendation. (Boy.) ' Look 
father, I a lazed thase *ere six ontle*s o* whate.* {Father,) 

* hra/ve I * 

Oatlandish, an out of the way place. 

Pack Racket, n, a species of firework constructed so as to 
explode with a succession of loud reports (known in London 
as a cracker). 

Pecked forrud, v. fell forward. 

Pharisees, n, fairies. (The author has only heard old people use 
this term.) 

Pitchfol, n. the quantity of hay, straw, manure, &c., which can 
be taken up at one time with a fork, or sheaf-pike. 

Plaguey, adv. used to emphasize any derogatory term or expres- 
sion; as 'a plaguey nuisance;* 'he drinks too much, a 
plaguey sight.' 

Playing at riband = playing truant. 

Prawl, V. to sew roughly, carelessly, or in a make-shift manner ; 
also called ' calling together* 

Pug^, adj. said of a fowl, having short stumpy feathers remain- 
mg in the skin, fiiter all the principal feathers have been 
plucked out. 

Pun, V. to thump or pound. 

Punk, n. trash ; applied to articles of inferior quality ; a hard 
species of fungus is also called punk. 

Pore, adj. in good health. 

BesolTei v. to dissolve. 

'Thaw, and resolve itself into dew.* 

Shakesp., Ham., i., 2. 
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Saft as my Pocket, an expression signifying that the person of | 

whom it is spoken is as soft as an empty pocket ; soft (or ^ 

saft) being synonymous with silly or foolish. &, 

Sa){8, n, rushes ; used for the seats of chairs, such chairs being % 

called ' so^-bottomed chairs/ '^ 

Sappy, adj. timber having much of the outer or softer portion j 

compared with the inner, or more solid part, called the 
'heart.* A simple or foolish person is also called * sappy,* 

Sprackt, adj, smart, active, ready-witted. (Gomp. Sjprag, 
Shakesp., Mer. TF., iv., 2.) 

ThiUer, n., the horse between the shafts of a cart or waggon ; 
also called the filler. 

Wioked-mon, n. the devil. 'Little childun mustn't tell lies, 
the wicked-mon '11 'ave um else.' 



Finis. 
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PREFACE 



-♦♦- 



Many of the phrases herein are purely local, some of the 
proverbs and similes are, doubtless, to be met with in other 
counties, but these, with very few exceptions, are not included 
in Ray, Bohn, Brewer, Hazlitt, &c. Such exceptions are given 
when some new or fuller form is displayed, or annotation was 
thought necessary. 

I hope to see some day a bulky volume of Folk-phrases 
proper — I mean sentences exhibiting pithy, traditional matter, 
but with nothing of the precept or adage in theii* composition. 
Various examples are gathered together here, e.g. Sneeze-a- 
boby blow the chair bottom out — That's the last the 
cobbler threw at his wife, &c. &Cm and there must be a rich 
harvest awaiting the industrious gleaner, north, south, east, 
and west of the counties which yielded this sheaf. 
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A Bewdley salute. To tap on the ground with a walking-stick 
when passing an acquaintance. 

A blind man on a galloping horse would be glad to see it. 
Said to one who cavils at the smallness of a things or makes 
a fuss oyer some trifling defect. 

A Bobby Dazzler. A resplendent fop. Warw, 

A brownpaper clerk. A petty warehouseman. 

A Brtunmagem button. A young man of Birmingham. The 
name of this town is usually corrupted into Brummagem, 
and button-making was the staple trade. 

A face like a wet Saturday night. 

A face like the comer of a street, i. e. angular. 

A flEtce that wotild stop a clock, i e. repellent. 

A gardener has a big thumb nail. Manages to carry off a 
great deal of his master's property. 

A good deal to chew but little to swallow. This was once 
said of shop-bread by old country people : it is now used 
indiscriminately. 

A good man round a barrel but no cooper. Said of a noted 
drinker. This phrase is included in Lawson's t/jp^ow-wi- 
Sevem Words and Fhrases^ 1884. Dial. Soc. Pubis, It is 
common in Worcestershire. Another and more usual phrase 
is, * A public-house would want but two customers, him, and 
a man to fetch away the grains.' 

A good old farmer's clock = a correct timepiece. 
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A good one to send for sorrow. Spoken of an idler. 

A good wife and a good cat are best at home. 

A head like a bladder of lard, i. e. bald and shiny. 

A horse with its head where its tail ought to be. Tail 
towards the manger. Wore. 

A Johnny Baw. A bumpkin, rustic. * Johnny Whipstraw ' 
is another term. 

A juniper lecture = a reprimand. 

A lick and a promise and better next time. Alluding to a 
hasty wash given to a child, dish, &c. 

A long thing and a thank you. Said of anything lengthy 
not having particular value. 

A lowing cow soon forgets her calf. West Wore, Words, by 
Mrs. Chamberlain, 1882. Dial. Soc. Ptibls. Compare — 

^ Hit nis noht al for the calf that cow louweth, Ac hit is for the 
grene gras that in the medewe grouweth.' — Wright's PdiHcai Songs, 

1839* P- 33a. 

A mere dog in a doublet = A mean pitiful creature. 

A mess for a mad dog. Said of a meal or course compounded 
of various ingredients. 

A miller is never dry. Never waits to be thirsty before 
drinking. 

A month of Sundays. A figure for a very long timfe, or even 
eternity. 

A mouth like a parish oven. 

A nod 's as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

* 

A poor hap'orth of cheese. Wore. Said of a sickly child. 

A roadman's sweat is good for sore eyes. 

{sloe ve ^ 
^^ >. Youngsters 

sometimes worry their elders with the question — *What 
shall you bring me from the fair, market, or town ? ' This 
phrase is the stock answer, A tantadlin-tart was once a 
common reply. 
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A fllioe from a out oake is never missed. This is usually said 
to gloss over a breach of some moral law — particularly the 
seventh commandment. 

A still bee gathers no honey. Ghuc. 

A tongue banging = A scolding : some say Hongue- walking/ 
others ^skull-dragging.' 

A tongue like a whip-saw. 

A tongue that goes nineteen to the dozen. 

A wheelstring sort of job, i. e. endless. Wore, 

A word and a blow and the blow first. Hasty temper. 

A young shaver = A sharp youth. Common. 

About a tie. Watw. Said of two people whose qualities, 

actions, &c. are similar, or of one value. 
All one can reap and run for. Glouc. In Warw, they say 

^rap and ring for.' It is a phrase much used to express 

the total sum of money that can be accumulated in an 

emergency. 

All on one side like a bird with one wing. 

All over aohes and pains like Trotting Bessie. Harhomey Staff, 

All tittery to tottery = From laughing to staggering. 

All together like Brown's oows. Glotic 

All together like the men of Maisemore, and they went one 
at a time. M. is about 2 miles W. of Gloucester. 

An afternoon farmer = A dawdling husbandman. Lawson, 
Uptonron-Sevem WordSy &c., 1884, p. 34. 

As big as a bee's knee. 

As black as a sloe— or a sweep, or my hat. 

As black as thunder. 

As bright as a new penny. Mr. Hazlitt, Proverbs, 1882, has 
* As clean as a new penny.' In Warwickshire they say 
' As clean as a new pin.' 

As busy as a cat in a tripe shop. Common. 

As clean as a pink. 

As clear as mud. Ironical. 
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As clever as mad. 
As cold as a firog. 
As crooked as a dog's hind leg. 

As \ . > as a fox« 
{cmming) 

As dead as a nit. Warw» A nit is a young louse. 

As deaf as a post. 

As deep as a draw-well. Glouc. 

As drunk as a fly. 

As drunk as a fiddler's bitch. GUmc. Forby, Yocab. East 
Anglia, 1830, pp. 26, 27, has ^tinker's bitch.' 

As drunk as a fool. 

As drunk as a mop. Said of a sot that cannot stand without 
support 

As drunk as a parson. Warw. 

As drunk as a pig. 

As easy as an old shoe. Spoken of the lit of anything. 

As fat as a match with the brimstone off. 

As fond of a raw place as a bluebottle. Said of one always 
ready for a quarrel, or anxious to touch on grievances. 

As full as a tick, i. e. a bed tick. 

As full of megrims as a dancing bear. 

As good as a puppet show. Said of anything amusing. 

As good as gold. Said of one's moral worth, or a child's 
behaviour, &c. ; never of intrinsic value. 

As grey as a badger. This refers to colour, and truly : but 
some people say of one in the dumps that he or she is ' As 
blue as a badger.' 

As handy [with some article] as a pig with a musket. 

' Dost look as handy wi' that as a pig do wi' a musket.' — Bobertson, 
GI0S8, CO. GUmc.y 1890. DiaL Soc Pubis, p. 186. 

As hard as a buUet. 
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As hard as a flint. Said of a close-fisted or hard hearted 
person. 

As hard as a tabber (? tabour). Ohuc, 

As hard as iron. 

As hard as old nails. 

As hard as the devil's nagnails. 

As hardy as a forest pig. Gl(mc, 

As heavy as lead. 

As hungry as a hunter. 

As ill-conditioned as old Nick. 

As jolly as a sandboy. 

As joyful as the back of a gravestone. 

As large as life and quite as natural. 

As lazy as [one] can hang together. Wore. 

As lean as a lath. 

As light as a feather. 

As lousy as a coot. 

As lousy as a pig. 

As merry as a two year old. 

As merry as Momus. 

As merry as Pope Joan. 

^^ Imouldvf f^^^] *® ®'^ ^^^ horseshoe. 6r?0MC. 

As much use of i^ as a toad has of a side pocket. It may 
mean anything unnecessary. 

As mute as a mouse. 

As natural as hooping to owls. 

•It do come as nat'ral as hooping do to owls.' — Robertson, Gloss. 
CO. GHauc. 

As near as damn it. 

As near as fourpeace to a groat. 

As near as two ha'pennies for a penny. 

As neat as ninepence. 
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As old as Adam or Methuselah. The former refers to time 
or period : the latter to longevity. 

As old as the hills. 

* The eyerlasting hills.' — Genesis xlix. a6. 

As pale as a parson. 

As playful as a kitten. 

As pleased as a jay with a bean. Glom. In the vernacular, 
* As plazed as a joy with a beun.' Joy or joypie = jay. — 
Bobertson, Gloss, co. Glouc, 1890. 

As pretty as paint. Some say ' As fresh as paint.' 

As proud as a dog with two tails. 

As proud as a horse with bells. Ghttc, 

As quick as thought. 

As ragged as a colt. 

As red as a turkeycock's jowls [wattles]. Some say a . . . 

As red as Boger's nose who was christened in pump water. 

As red as the rising sun at Bromford. As this phrase is well 
known in Warw,, I judge that it alludes to Bromford, 
I mile S. E. from Erdington, par. Aston juxta-Birmingham, 
where there was a mill on the Tame prior to the Conquest. 
A forge mill still exists on the old site. It might be 
thought to refer to some old public-house sign, but of this 
there is no present proof, I am informed. 

As right as ninepence. Some think this should read ^ nine- 
pins ; ' but ninepence is a sum frequently mentioned in 
proverbs. 

As right as pie. 

As right as the mail [train], i.e. as true to time. 

As rough as a bear's backside. 

As round shouldered as a grindstone. 

As safe as houses. Usually spoken of an investment. 

As sandy as a Tamworth pig. Spoken of a red-haired 
woman ; and hinting that she was likely to prove con- 
cupiscent and prolific. 
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As savage as a tup. 

As short as a Marchington wake-cake. Staff. Said of a 
woman's temper. Poole, Gloss. Archaic and Provincial Words 
of Staff., 1880, p. ^25. 

As siUy as a | ^^^^ j . A gull is a young goose. 

As smart as a carrot. Said of one gaily dressed. 

As smart as a master sweep. 

As solid as old times. 

As sound as an acorn. 

As sure as fate, or death. Some say ^ As sure as I'm alive ; ' 
or * As sure as you 're born ; ' or * As sure as you 're there.' 

As sure as God made little apples. 

As thick as gutter mud. 

As thin as a farthing rushlight. 

As thin as ha'penny ale, i.e. small beer at 2d. per quart. 

As tight as a drum. 

As ugly as sin. Said of an ill-favoured individual. 

Be as quick as you can, and, if you fall down, don't stop 
to get up. Sometimes, * Make haste,' &c. A jocular incen- 
tive to one going an errand, &c. 

Better a qtiick penny than a dallying shilling. 

Bettec long little than soon nothing. 

Black your behind and go naked. This is the advice given 
to one who complains of no change of clothing. 

Bread and pull it (pullet). Sometimes, when a man is 
asked what he had for dinner — when he has fasted — he 
replies * Gravel Hash,' which really means a walk on the 
roads. Another reply is * Chums and chair knobs.' See 
' To box Harry. ^ 

By degrees, as lawyers go to Heaven. 
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Cat, yon bitch, your tail 's afire. The idea of a cat bearing 
fire in its tail is found in many folk-tales and verses. See 
English Folk Ehymes, pp. 290-291. I can find no satisfactory 
explanation. 

Catchings, havings ; slips go again. A street phrase spoken 
by one threatened with captura 

Chance the Ducks. Warw. To do a thing and ' chance the 
ducks ' is to do it y come what may. 

Choke up, chicken, more a-hatching. Glouc Mr. Hazlitt, 

ProverbSy 1882, has — 

*■ Choke up, child, the churchyard's nigh.' 

Clean gone like the boy's eye, i. e. into his ' head : ' he 
squinted. 

Come, love ! or Husband's Tea. It is a standard joke that 
women drink the first brew, and then fill the teapot with 
water— adding no fresh leaves. Weak tea has received 
the above names, therefore. 

Compliments pass when beggars meet. Ironical. 

Cry ! you '11 p . . . the less. Addressed usually to children 
that cry unreasonably. 

Curses, like chickens, come home to roost. 

Cut off his head but mind you don't kill him. A mock 
injunction to one about to beat a youngster. 

Dab, says Dan'l, as he sh . . in the well. 

Deeds are Johns, and words Nans. Wore. A local version 
of the proverb — 'Deeds are males, but words females.' 

Deritend Wake Sunday, the first day of Winter. Deritend, 
in the parish of Aston juxta-Birmingham, is divided from 
the south-east side of the town by the river Rea. The 
chapel is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, the calendared 
date of whose beheading is Aug. 29. 

Dillydally brings night as soon as hurryskurry. Mi-s. 
Chamberlain, West Wore, Words, 1882, p. 39. 
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Don't be always don'ting. 

Don't Care was hanged. Said to be a reckless person who 
exclauns, *I don't care!* Some say, 'Don't care came to 
a bad end.' 

Don't drown the miller's eye, i. e. don't put too much 
water to flour when mixing the dough. 'Millers' eyes' 
are, in Glouc, the little kernels often met with in 
indifferent bread. Miss Baker, Northamps. Gloss. , 1 854, ii 2 1, 
thinks that * miller's eye ' refers * probably to that part of 
the machinery which is the aperture in the upper revolving 
stone, beneath the hopper, through which the com passes 
to be ground.' But Eay bears out the former meaning, 
giving, To put out the miUer^s eye, adding, * spoken by good 
housewives when they have wet their meal for paste or 
bread too much.* 

Don't sigh, but send, I'd run a mile for a penny. Said 
to one that sighs without apparent cause. 

Doomsday in the afternoon. A phrase similar in meaning 
to *At Latter Lammas' or 'Nevermass;' * Tib's Eve;' 
* Ad Grsecas Kalendas ; ' * A le venue des coquecigrues,' &c. ; 
i. e. Never. See When the sun shines, <J-c. 

Drunk as a boUed owl, 

Dudley moonrakers. Wore, It is almost unnecessary to 
state that the term * moonrakers ' is applied to many 
districts whose inhabitants are considered illiterate : e. g. 
Wiltshire. 

Enough to sicken a snipe. Glom. 

Every dog has his day, and a cat has two afternoons. Wanv. 

Every little helps, as the old woman said when she made 
water in the sea. 

Execution Day = Washing day. 

Forehanded pay is the worst pay as is. 

Fun and fancy ; gee up, Nancy. A phrase intimating that a 
thing is said or done in jest. Some say * John kiss'd Nancy.' 
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G^ntly^ John, my daughter 's young. 

Gloucestershire kindness, giving away what you don't 
want yourself. 

Go to Smerrick. Staff. Local version of *Go to Jericho!' 
Smethwick between Birmingham and Dudley is the place 
meant. 

Gt>ld makes a woman penny white. 

Gomal. Staff. A place renowned for the rudeness and 
oddness of its inhabitants. ^He comes from Gomal/ i. e. 
is a boor, or strange-looking man. 



Half-past kissing time, time to kiss again. A jocular reply 
to one who asks the time. 

Happy as pigs in muck. 

He always had a crooked elbow. Glouc. ^ Said of a man 
who has been a drunkard from his youth.' — Robertson, 
Gloss. CO. Ghtic., 1890. It is often used in Warwickshire, 
too. * Crooked elbow' refers to the bent position of the 
arm in lifting a mug or glass to the mouth. Sometimes 
the folks say, ' He holds his head back too much.' 

He doesn't know where his behind hangs. Said of an 
insufferably proud man. * 

He is fit for nothing but to pick up straws, i. e. is a natural, 
a simpleton. 

He lies on his face too much. Said of a man who looks used 
up owing to frequent observances of Paphian rites. 

He makes the bullets and leaves we to shoot them. Glouc. 
Robertson, Gloss. Glouc. — ' Said of a person who leaves dirty 
work to others.' I have never heard it quite in that sense. 
' He makes the bullets and you shoot them ' is usually 
spoken of persons acting in concert. 

He must have been fed with a shovel. Alluding to one with 
a wide mouth. 

He was bom tired = He is thoroughly lasy. . 
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He was bom under a threepenny planet, i. e. is avaricious, 
a curmudgeon. Mrs. Chamberlain, West Wore. Words, 1882, 
P* 39? quotes Swift's Polite Gonvers. for a different sense, 
*If you are bom under a threepenny planet you'll never 
be worth foiupence.' 

He would give him the top brick of the chimney. Said 
of a fond father and spoiled child. 

He would not give any one the parings of his nails. 

He wouldn't give away the droppings of his nose on 

a frosty morning. 

He would skin a flint for a ha'penny, and spoil a sixpenny 
knife doing it. 

These three phrases refer to stingy folk. * He would flay a 
flint ' is a proverb of remote times. Abdalmalek, one of the 
Khalifs of the race of Ommiades, was sumamed, by way 
of sarcasm, Easchal Hegiarah, that is ^ the skinner of a flint ' 
. . . . — Universal Magaume, 1796. He'd take snuff thfvugh 
a rag is said of a mean, miserly fellow in Worcestershire 
and the adjoining counties. 

He 'U never make old bones. Spoken of a sickly child, 
youth, or young man. 

He 's a builder's clerk, and carries the books up the ladder, 
i. e. is a hodman. 

He 's very clever but he can't pay. Wore. 

Heads a penny! Said to a child that bumps its head. It 
is probably an abbreviated form ; but the origin is doubtful. 

Here goes ding-dong for a dumpling, i. e. neck or nothing. 
Possibly derived from the old sport of bobbing with the 
mouth for balm dumplings immersed in hot water. 

Her 's the cat's mother. Warw. Said to one who uses the 
possessive her of the third person instead of the nominative she. 

His dirt will not stick, i. e. his abuse will harm no one. 

His father will never be dead as long as he is alive. Said of 
a son who closely resembles his father in appearance or ways. 

His hair is as straight as a pound of candles. 
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How are you £roggin'P How are you in health? Common 
in the neighbourhood of Sutton Coldfield, but not unfamiliar 
in other parts of Warw. 

How many beans make five ? Warw.; Wore, (?) Said to test 
one's sharpness. The ' retort coui*teous ' is not always given« 
The ' quip modest ' is, ^ A bean and a half, a bean and a half, 
half a bean, and a bean and a half.' To say of a man that 
*' He knows how many beans make five ' is to speak highly of 
his shrewdness. 

How you like, and the rest in ha'pence. An answer to 
some such question as, * How will you have it ? ' it answer- 
ing for anything from an unpaid account to a glass of 
grog. 

Hungry Harbome, poor and proud. Staffs A suburb of 
Birmingham. Ancient documents preserve several parish 
place-names which suggest poverty. Kenward, Harbome 
and its Surroimdings, 1885, pp. 44-45, mentions Wilderness 
Farm, Bareland's Coppice, Mock Beggar Farm, &c. He 
quotes Leland— whose authority was Warkworth — 

* The water of Hungrevale is 7 miles on this side of Dudeley Castle,* 
and says, ' Is Stonehouse Brook the water ? is Hungrevale the valley it 
flows through ? * On another portion of the page he remarks, ^ I presume 
that it refers not to the poverty which cannot satisfy hunger but to the 
bracing winds from the S.W. which provoke it.* — p. 46. 

I am eating my white bread now instead of at the end of 
my days. Wore. SeeLawson's Uptonron-Sevem Words, &c., 
1884. 

I coiQd tell by the whites of his eyes and the bends of his 
elbows. 

I'd as soon hear a rake and basket. Said of discordant 
singing. 

* I 'd as zoon 'ear a ra6k and basket/ — Robertson, Qloss. co. Gtowc, 1890, 
p. 186. 

I shan't undress myself before I go to bed, i. e. shall not 
give all my property away whilst alive. 
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Idle as [H] Ines that was too lazy to get his wa.gon and 
horses out of the ditch. Glouc* This has, perhaps, some 
local tale to back it ; but no one seems to know the telling. 
At first sight it strikes one as an idea borrowed from the 
fable of Hercules and the Wagoner, which should run, ' As 
idle as the hind, &c' But jthis is a chance resemblance, 
maybe ; as hind, in country places at least, is still restricted 
in meaning. 

I '11 see your nose above your chin. A mock threat addressed 
to very young children. 

I 'm like Tommy Daddle 'em I twet (sweat)* Wane* 

In a jilt of rags. Spoken of a tatterdemalion. 

In quick sticks = rapidly. 

In the faA\non^Enoemte. See * She is so/ 

It cost a mint of money. This is the common superlative 
phrase expressive of the value of a thing. ' He ' or ^ she is 
worth a mint of money ' is another form. 

It Shines like Worcester against Gloucester. Common in the 
former county. See Mrs. Chamberlain, West Wore, Words, 
1882, p. 39, 

It tastes of what never was in it. Spoken of a service of 
food that has a burnt or smoky flavour. 

It 's a poor hen that can't scrat for one chick. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, West Wore. Words, 1882, 

It 's all about. Said by one youngster to frighten another, the 
speaker thereby pretending that some secret or reprehensible 
act of his fellow is commonly talked of. Should B be green 
enough to ask, 'What's all about?' A replies — 'Horse 
dung ! ' 

It 's all for the back and belly, i e. food and clothing are the 
main objects of all endeavour. 

It 's all moonshine. Said of shallow talk, or an argument not 
sound, &c. 

It 's blowing great guns. 
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It '8 cold enough to firissle a yan [hem, heron J which will 
stand still in a pond in the coldest weather. 

It 's itin alive. 

It *B hats that go to jail, not caps. Qlouc. Husbands are im- 
prisoned for debty not wives. 

It 's like giving a donkey strawberries. To give one some- 
thing too fine or particularly unfit for his condition. 

It 's neither here nor there. Spoken of an argument unstable 
^ and worthless. 

I 've got a head and so has a pin, i. e. a knob, nothing more. 
Spoken by one whose wits are cloudy from sleep, &c., when 
. occasion demands a clear braixL 

Jack's alive at our house. Said' on an occasion of noisy 
merriment. There is a well-known game at forfeits, in 
which a lighted spill is passed from hand to hand^ the 
players saying meanwhile — 

'Jack's alive, and likely to live, 
Ji he dies in your band you've a forfeit to give/ 

— ^that may have originated this phrase: for, as the spill 
burns lower and lower, there is much haste to place it in 
the hands of the next player, and this is carried on amidst 
much cheering and laughter. 

Jokes I ^^ ^^ ^^ Christmas, and then they begin again. 

Johnnies and Mollies. Wore, Goimtry lads and lasses. In 
QUm. appUed to place-hunters at the hirin^fidr or mops. 

Kiss'd, cursed, vexed, or shake hands with a fool. Said by 
one whose nose itches — ^hoping for the first lot, but prepiu'ed 
for either. 

Lay o's for meddlers. Things that children are forbidden 
to touch. Possibly corrupted from layholds. Another 
name for a thing forbidden is Trinamanoose* 

Iiike a bag of muck tied up ugly. Said of anybody or any- 
thing shapeless in form. 
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Like a chiok in. wool, i. e. comfortabla 

I«ike a cow's tail [he or she] grows down hill* 

Like a duck in a stocking, happy anywhere. 

Like a frog in a fit. Said of one tipdy. ^ 

Like a hnmble bee in a chum. Spoken of one whose voice 
is indistinct. Wore. * Like a <lumble-dore iii a pitcher ' is 
the Glcyuc version. Lawson, Upton-on-Sevem Words and 
PhraseSy 1884 ; Robertson, Gloss, co. Glouc.^ 189a 

Like a tomtit on a round of beef. A little person is said to 
look so when situated on some coign of vantage* 

Like an Irishman's obligation, all on one side. 

Like an old hen scratchin' afore day. Glouc, L e. working 
at useless time. 

Like dogs in dough, L e. unable to make headway. 

Like the old woman's pig, if he 's little he *b old, 1 e. crafty; 

Idke the old woman's tripe, always ready. Warw. In Wore. 
they say, * Like Dudley tripe/ &c. ' 

Like the tailor, done over. There is an old song entitled 

* The tailor done over.' 
Long and narrow, like the boy's granny. 

Lucky, John Hodges. Spoken to one who has a find, or 
experiences a stroke of good fortune. 

Making feet for baby's stockings. Spoken of a childing 
woman. 

Malvern measure, full and running over. 

Matrimony. Cake and bread and butter eaten togeth^. 

Michaelmas chickens and parsons' daughters never come 
to good. 

More fools in Henley. This ambiguous phrase is used by 
natives of Henley-in-Arden, co. Warw.^f when stmngers of 
remarkable appearance tarry in the main street. It might 
be made to cut both ways .certainly. 

B 2 
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More than ever the parson preached about. 

My fingers are all thnmbs, i e. have lost their dexterity for 
a time. 

My granny 's oome back=Cb^aiiienta* 

Jfeither my eye nor my elbow, L a neither one thing nor the 
other. 

Neither siok nor sorry. Said of one who has caused annoyance 
or trouble and takes the matter lightly. Some understand 
' sorry ' in the old sense of sore. 

No carrion will kill a crow. Glouc^ Sobertson, Gloss, y 1890, 
p. 186^ 

;*» ^ I tricks upon traTellers. 

None of yonr ) 

Not worth a tinker's curse* 

Old Sarbut told me so. Warw. A local version of ' A little 
bird told me so/ The mythical Sarbut is another Brookes of 
Sheffield^ who is credited with the revealing of secrets, and as 
the originator of malicious statements. 

Once bitten, twice shy. 

Open your shoulders and let it go down. This is a jesting 
, speech to one about to drink : a jest because to do both is 
impossible. The antithesis is — ' Drink as if you meant it.' 

Out of all ho, i. e. immoderately. This ^ is an ancient phrase- 
word. In John Smyth's remarks on 'Proverbs and 
Phrases of Speach* contained in his last volume of the 
Berkeley MS., entitled, A description of the hu/ndred of 
Berkeley, cmd of the Inhahitants thereof in the Cotmty ofQhuc 
(completed in 1639), we get — *He makes noe hoe of it, i. e. 
hee cares not for it.' A portion of the above interesting MS., 
says Mr. Bobertson, Gloss.j 1890, p. 200, was published by 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, in three 
large quarto vols., in 1883-5. J^r. Bobertson gives some 
interesting phrases from the work, in local vernacular. 

Out of one's five wits and seven senses. 
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Out of the road of the ooaohes, L e. safe, secure. A housewife 
might use this phrase whea placing a glass in a cupboard^ 
or shutting a child in a room, &c. Another form of the 
phrase seems to have a more definite meaning; IRa^ has, 
'The coaches won't run over him/ stating that it means 
'he is in jail.' 

Over the left shoulder, i. e. adverse, contrary to custom. 
The French seem to claim this phrase, explaining it du c6t6 
ques lea Suisses portent la haRebarde — du c6t6 gauche. It has 
a figurative position in English : e. g. to do a man a kind- 
ness over the leffc shoulder is to do him an injury. 

Paws of^ Pompey= Touch me not 

Perhaps it will be like the old woman's dishcloth, look 
better when it's dry. 

Pershore {^^^^jy^^^J^ • } Pershore, Wore, isnotedfor 

its fruit. When there is a particularly fine crop, any 
native vendor, if asked where his fruit was grown, says 
boastingly, 'Parshur, where do you think but Parshur?' 
If asked the same question in a bad season, he replies, 
* Parshur, God help us I ' 

Pride must be pinohed. A reproof to one who complains of 
tight boots, garments, &c. 

Put a pitch plaster on your mouth = Be silent. 

Put in with the bread and pull'd out with the cakes. 
Spoken of a stupid person : one ^half-baked,' as folk some- 
times say. 

Bub your sore eye with your elbow, i. e. not at all. 

Sam who ? Warw» A street phrase : a sort of contemptuous 
'put off.' Exs. 'I'll punch your head;' 'I'll tell your 
gaffer I * Ans, ' Sam who ? ' 

way of insult. It implies lousiness. 
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Shameful leaving is worse than shameful eating. 

Sharp work for the eyes, as the boy said when the wheel 
went over his nose. 

She is*so. 

' Means a female expects to become a mother ; probably this delitsate 
phrase was originally accompanied with a position of the handa and, 
arms in front of the person speaking, indicative of a promising am- 
plitude/ — Huntley^ Gloss, qfthe Cotswold, 1868, p. 19. 

The phrase is, however, common in the Midlands, as is 
'She is like that/ to which the above remarks may again 
apply. 

She 'U make the lads sigh at their isfuppers. Said of a pretty 
or attractive girL 

Sh . • • . n luck is good luck. Said by one who treads 
accidentally into excrement, or ia befouled by mischance. 
This superstition, if superstition it be, probably owes its 
existence to an ancient term for ordure — gold or gold dust : 
and these in turn probably originated from the agricultural 
value of dung, or perhaps from its natural colour. 
Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A.i says — 

'The Anglo-Saxon vocabularies have pi'eserved another name gold 
hordhitSf a gold treasure house, or gold treasury, which is stiU more 
curious from its connexion with the name gold finder or gold farmery 
given as late as the seventeenth century to the cleaners of privies. 
It is at this time still in use in Shrewsbury to designate such men/ — 
Uricomium (Wroxeter), 187a, footnote, p. 146. 

Short and sweet, like a donkey's gallop. Some say, ^Hke 
a roast maggot.' 

Silence in the pigmarket, and let the old sow have a grunt. 

Sit on your thumb till more room do come. A reply to 
a child that continually says, * Where shall I sit ? ' 

Six of one, and half a dozen of the other. Said of opposite 
parties in a quarrel, misdemeanour, scheme, &c., when the 
right or wrong of the matter in question cannot be fixed on 
either side with certainty. 

Slow and steady wins the race. 
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Sneeze-a-boby blow the chair bottom out! Warw. Said 
when a person sneezes. 

Some day, or never at the farthest. An answer to some such 
question as, * When will you bring me a present? * , 

Sound love is not soon forgotten. 

- t 

Spare 'em« The limbo of queer or uncouth folk : e. g. ' He 
comes from Spare *em.' 

Spotted and spangled like Joe Danks's Devil. . Warto, Ac- 
, cording to report this Joe Danks was an itinerant showman, 
who exhibited a wretched creature whose attractions com- 
prised a skin eruption and a spangled suit. 

Sticks and stones will break my bones,. but names will 
never hurt me ! Said by one youngster to another calling 
names. 

Straight off the reel = Without hindrance. 

That cock won't fight. Said of an unsatisfactory plan, 
argument, &c. 

That won't hold water. A phrase of similar meaning. 

That won't pay the bid woman, her ninepenoe. Said of 
aught not equivalent to given value, in money or kind. 

That '11 tickle your gig. Warw. There se^ms to be some play 
on gig, a wanton, and gig, slang= pudendum. The phrase 
is now used of anything likely to cause mirth^ or even brisk 
movement of body. 

That 's a cock. Said after spitting,, should thespittle contain 
a clot of mucus. 

That '8 a rhyme if you 'U take it in time. Said by one who 
* drops into poetry ' by accident. , 

That's about my barror. This, in the North Midlands, 
signifies that some job, action, or feat is within the speaker's 
capacity. By * barror ' is intended, possibly, harrotv-load. 

That '8 it if you can dance it. GUmc^ Equivalent to ' If the 
cap fits, wear it.' 
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That's the chap that gnaw'd the j^aoonl' ^^"^^ ^^* 
a person guilty of some offence. 

That 's the last the cobbler threw at his wife. Said to end 
an argument. The play is on 'last.' Actually, the last 
word is meant. 

That's the stuff for trousers. This phrase, which once had 
a definite meaning, no doubt, is now freely used of any 
good thing. 

That 's what you are ! i. e. a snot« A street phrase, and 
deadly insult. The insulter blows his nose, and then says 
the say. The insulted one sometimes says ^There's two 
friends parted.' 

The best of the j |,^^^|. Spoken of the worthy member of 
some family or company. 

The bigger the man, the better the mark, L e. to aim, or 
strike at in combat. 

The colour of the devil's nutting bag. Said of anything 
dingy or bad-coloured. 

The devil hung in chains. Warw. A cooking turkey dressed 
with sausages. 

The devil luiows many things because he is old. 

m. ( dustman ) . ^ i 

^^® I sandman's! ^^°^® ^^ ^^^ ®y®®» *• ®- ^^^ ^^ ^^^"^^ ' 

usually addressed to children. 

The ghost of Old Flam. Warw. Any mysterious noise is 
said to be caused by this spectre. 

The more hazelnuts the more bastard children. Glouc. 

The people of Clent are all Hills, Waldrons, or devils. 
Wore, Some of the old people remember this proverb. 
Amphlett, Short Hist Clent, 1890, states that before 1600, 
30 entries of Hill, 18 of Waldron, 67 of Sparrey, 37 of Coxe 
are registered in the parish books, Afteiwards the Hills 
and Waldrons multiplied exceedingly. 
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The smock is nearer than the petticoat. 

The tops of the potatoes [&c.] have the soot bag over them, 
i e. have been blackened by the frost. 

The very devil chock ! i. e. chokefull of the devfl. 

The way Qundy hops. Expressive of the tendency of one's 
wishes or deeds. 

The Welsh ambassador = The cuckoo. 

The Wooden Hill, The stair. * To go up the wooden hill ' = 
to go to bed. 

There are more L^f J ««« P«^^ churches. 

(parsons) "^ 

There were only two that came over in the same boat with 
him, and one is dead. 

There's more old [ale] in you than fourpenny. Said to 
a sbarp*witted person. Fourpenny is beer at 4cL per quart. 

There's no cook's eyes out. Black Cou/ntry. Said when 
a matter goes off tamely, or if expectations are not realized. 
It recalls the days of cockfighting. 

There 's no profit got froxa feeding pigs but their muck 
and their company. 

There 's nothing done without trouble, except letting the 
fire out. 

Thirteen pence out of a shilling. 

Through the wood, and through the wood, and pick up 
a crooked stick at last. 

Throw your < ?, . , [ where you throw your love. This 

is admonitory, not a piece of advice: some add 'and in 
bigger pieces ! * 

'Tis a blessed heat, tho', as the old woman said when her 
house was on fire. 

To be a cup too low. 

To be bom with no gizzard, i. e. with a poor digestion. 

To be brother and Bob, i. e. hand and glove. 
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To be down in the mouth. 

To be down on one's daft Wcarw. L e. down on one's luck ; 
or in the dumps. * 

To be tnJl at good keep. 

To be measured for a new suit of dothes = To have a 
thrashing. 

To be off the hinges = To he out of temper, or in had spirits. 

To be on the wrong side of thQ hedge := To be badly situated 
in any circumstance. 

To be put to one's trumps = To be embarrassed. 

To be sick of the simples, L e. silly. In Warw. they say to 
the performer of a foolish action, ' 1 11 hare you cut for the 
simples.' 

To be struck all of a heap == To be surprised. 

Tobe the very spawn of a person. Wore. ; Glouc i.e. exactly 
like. Some say ^ the very i^it : ' e. g. ' He looks as like his 
father as if he was spit out of his mouth.' 

To be up in the boughs = To be out of temper. Wore ; Glouc. 
Lawson, UptofHm-Sevem Word8y &c., 1884. 

To be whitewashed = To pass through, the bankruptcy court 

To blow one up skyhigh =r To rate soundly... 

To box Harry and chew rag, i e. to go on short commons, 
In North Britain should- one say, ^What's for dinner?*— 
when there is some uncertainty from want or other cause — 
the answer would be Oafs teeth and cUnkms. In Glouc. the 
reply is, ' Barley-chafif dumplings sugared with wool.' 

To break a man*s back = To ruin him. 

To catch the chat = To receive a reprimand. 

To clear one's feathers = To get out of debt, rub ofif old 
scores, &c. 

To j^^^^^^^j like a bad half-penny! 

To come off with a whole skin. 
To come off with flying colours* 
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To crook up = To store.. 

To ory roast meat, (i) to make known one's good luck. (2) to 
boast of women's favours. 

To dispute with Bellarmin = To quarrel with the bottle. The 
Bellarmin — a dutch mug or jug — is a varied form of our 
Toby Tosspot, Greybeard, &c. i but the face upon it waa 
popularly likened to the visage of Cardinal Bellarmin, the 

- bitter opponent of the reform party in the Netherlands, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth and early part of the 
seventeenth centuries. 

To drikw in one's horns = To lose ground in argument. 

To draw the long bow = To exaggerate, to lie.^ 

To draw the yoke togetheir = To work in concert* 

^o drixik like a fish. 

To drink like an ass, i. e. when thirsty only. 

To eat enough for three bears. 

To fall into the huckster's hands = To be cheated, duped. 

To feel all overish. 

To fetch copper = To strike fire from stone with iron. 
Youngsters of Warw. and Staff, run swiftly along the paved 
side-walks striking sparks therefrom with their naUed shoes, 
and use the phrase. 

To fix the bottom on one = To become a parasite. 

To fly one's kite. Brewer, Did. Phrase and Fable, says, To fly 
the kite is Ho raise the wind, or obtain money on bills, 
whether good or bad. It is a Stock Exchange . phrase, &c.' 
In Warw» a very different meaning is understood, L e. ' to 
shake a loose leg,' or enjoy one's-self. 

To follow one's ear = To go out of one's way to discover the 
source of a distant noise. 

To fret the guts to flddle-strings* 

To get behind the wicket. 

To get more kicks than ha'pence. 
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To get on the blind side of any one. 

To get the forehorse by the head = To get out of debt : 
to see one's way clear, &c. 

To get used to a thing like an eel to skinning. 

To give one Bell Tinker ! = To beat, as tinkers clout a pot. 

To give one the bag to hold = To cozen, cheat, &c. 

To go away with the breeoh in the hand = To retire chax>> 
fallen. 'Breech' is substitued for the more vulgar word. 
Sometimes it is said of a man who 'gets the wrong end 
of the stick ' in a matter that ' He goes off hopper-a • • , d.' 

To go home with the parish lantern. Wore L a the moon» 

To go off like one o'clock, Le. 'with as little delay as 
a workman gets off to dinner when the clock strikes one.* 
— Lectmea on the Science of La/nguagCy by Prof. Max MttUer, 
M.A., 1885, i 69, 

To go out of one's own country and all others, into Walsall. 
Staff. Walsall was formerly regarded as a rough, 'ill-con- 
ditioned' place, inhabited by boors. There is a tale that 
a pedestrian had need to ask passers-by the way to this 
place. He said to the first man he met, ' Is this the way 
to Walsall?* The reply was 'Aht' The second man 
he questioned replied * I suppose so.' The third answered 
'Go to H — !' 'Thank you,' said the pedestrian, ^I am 
evidently nearing your town.* 

To go scratching on. 

To have a dog in one's belly = To be ill-tempered. 

To have a fling at a man = To make him a mark for abuse. 
The phrase ' To have one's fling,' i e. to indulge in one's 
liberty, has no bearing on it. 

To have a grumbling in the gizzard = To be ill-content. 

To have a screw loose = To be out of soi-ts, &c. It is also 
used of a demented person. 

To have been priming up, i. e. drinking. 

To have but one eye, and squint of that. 
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To have dropped a watch in the bottom of a rick. Wore, 
* A jocular hypothesis,' says Lawton, UptotHmrSevem WordSy 
Sec, *to account for the cutting or turning of a rick which 
has hecome overheated.' 

To kick up Bob's a-dying = To make noisy merriment. 
To leather one's pig = To drub, actually, or in argument 

To look as if one had been drawn through a hedge back- 
wards. 

To look like a boil'd turnip, i e. sickly. In Wore, one may 
hear, ' He looks as if he'd been eaten and spew'd up again.' 
In Warw, they say, *You look as if you had murdered 
a turnip and washed your face in its blood.' 

To look like a dog that has bum'd his tail, i. e. ashamed, 
discomposed. Bay has, ' lost his tail.' 

To look two ways for Sunday. Said of the improvident. 

To make a maygame of one = To mock, rail, &c. 

To make brick walls = To swallow without chewing : to eat 
greedily. 

To make one dance without a fiddle = To give a drubbing. 

To make the noddy, i. e. a fortune, or large profit. 

To-morrow goes by of itself. 

To part with dry lips, i. e. without drinking. 

To pick up a knife = To have a bad fall in riding. 

To play Hell and Tommy with one. Midlands, 

To play sure play, i. e. with all the points in one's keeping. 

To play the bear with one = To harass, to vex. In Qlotic. 
*To play the very Buggan with one.' Huntley, Gloss, of 
the Cotswold, 1868, p. 19, has the latter phrase. Buggan 
= Old Bogey, Satan, or any evil spirit. 

To pop about like a parched pea on a shovel. ' Like a pea 
on a drumhead ' is another version. 

To pour water on a drowned mouse = To cast out spite 
on one past vengeance. 
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To preaoh over one's liquor = To crack up its excellence 
as an excuse for drinking. 

To put down one's dripping pan = To pout the under lip. 

To put one's spoon into the wall = To die. Wore. 4r €rlouc. 

To put two and two together = To establish truth by 
reasoning. 

To quarrel like flghting cocks. 

To ride a tree horse to death = To abuse one's patience or 
kindness. 

To ride rusty. 

To set the dice upon one = To cheat, to gull. Vtdg. 

To sing like a Bromwioh throstle. Staff. A 'Bromwich 
throstle ' is a donkey. West Bromwich is the place meant 

To sleep like a pig. 

To spite one's belly for the sake of one's back, i. e. to 
stint one's self of food to provide fine clothes. 

To spite one's nose for the sake of one's face, i. e. for the 
offence of one's face. Another form is * Don't cut off your 
nose to spite your £aca' 

To stand to one^s pan-pudding = To be firm : to hold to 
a position. 

To stare like a throttled Isaac. 

To stick up one's stick = To die. Wore. 

To stink like a herring. 

To swear like a trooper. 

To take tea in the kitchen = To pour tea from the cup into 
the saucer, and drink it from this. 

To take to one's heels = To retreat. 

To take up the cudgels for any one = To fight another's battles. 

To talk the leg off an iron pot = To chatter incessantly. It 
is sometimes said of a talkative person that he or she 
* would talk a horse's [or donkey's] hind leg off.' 

To tan the hide = To chastise. 
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{toeth. ) 
-.g, ' V = To reproach. 

To throw cold water on a thing = To decry* 
To trim one's jacket = To thrash. 

To tumble to pieces = To ^ve birth to a child. This re- 
pulsive, arid, one might add, irrelevant phrase is common. 

^o turn up the eyes like a duck at thunder. An inferior, 
or corrupted version is, 'like a dying duck in a thunder- 
storm.' 

To walk an Alderinan'fif pace, i. e. sedately, with gravity. 

To walk like a cat in pattens, i. e. in a pottering way. 

To walk like a cat on hot bricks, i. e. in a jerky fashion. 

To warm the cockles of one's heart = To enjoy to the very 
core. 

To watch one's waters = To keep an eye on a person ; to 
follow his movements. 

To wear the yellow = To be jealous. * To wear the yellow ' 
meant, among old authors, to be free, one's own master, or 
a bachelor, e. g. * Give me my yellow hose again.' — Old song. 

To wipe a person's eye, i. e. see what he does not see. 

To work like a thresher. 

To work upon the raw. 

To-morrow's the day that never came yet, but the name 
of the day comes every week. 

Too big for his boots. Said of one overbearing or supercilious 

in manner. 
Too much for one, and not enough for two, like the Walsall 

man's goose. *The hungry man from Walsall' is the 

title of a comic song. Poole, Archaic and Provincial Words 

of Staff., 1880, p. 25, says— 

* The presumed foundation for this proverb is, that a WalsaU man, 
when asked if he and his wife were going to have a goose for their 
Christmas dinner, replied "No;" for said he, "the goose was a siUy 
bird — too much for one to eat, and not enough for two." ' 
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Too thick to thrive. Said of live stock too abundant in a 

place. 
Top bird of the basket. 
Touch and go. 

Trying to look as modest as an old w ... e at a christening* 
OloiiC Said of a woman who affects a chaste manner on 
occasion. 

Two heads are better than one, even if the one *s a sheep'Sc 
An extended version of the well-known and ancient proverb. 
* A sheep's ' head, in folk figare, means a daft or un- 
reasoning head. There seems to be a country joke on 
two headSy which has several forms. Mr. Hazlitt^ Proverbs, 
1882, has, 'Two heads are better than one, quoth the 
woman, when she took her dog with her to the market.' 

Two swedes to a ton of mutton. Warw, A formula used by 
one who does not wish to gamble for high stakes. ' I '11 bet 
you a button ' belongs to the same class of saying. 

Two-year breeders never ha' done. Warw, Said of married 
people whose first children are born one child two years 
after the other. 

Up a daisy! Addressed to a child when taking it up into 
the arms ; or in lifting it from the ground after a fall. 

Walsall Whofflers, L e. bandy legs. Possibly from whiffle 
whofflCy to shake. The inhabitants jocularly assert that 
their shaky knees are caused by ascending so many steps 
to church. Standing and working at the bench, with bent 
legs, for ease, is the true cause of the peculiarity others 
say. 

Wash together, wipe together, fall out and flght together. 

We shall live till we die, like Tantarabobas. 

Weeds don't spoil. 

What 's a cat but its skin P 
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What's a penny made ofP This is a street jibe uttered 
in the hearing of a policeman. The answer is * Copper I' 
Copper, from the slang verb to copy L e. catch, signifies 
constable. 

What's the good of a well without a bucket? 'Well' is 
an exclamation of surprise, greeting, inquiry, &c. It is 
often, too, a palliative, or the introduction to an excuse, 
or poor argument. The phrase given is said in reply to 
these last usages. To the former, the jesting answer 
is^ * That's what David said to Nell.' 

When the monkey jumps = When inclination prompts. 

When the sun shines on both sides of the hedge, i e. 
never. Frequently said to children that inquire when 
their parents will take them for an outing, or bring presents. 
Mr. Denham has, 'The sun shines on both sides of the 
hedge,' and states that it signifies the position of that body 
at meridian. I venture to assert, however, that the former 
is the better reading. 

Who stole the donkey P Shouted after the wearer of a white 
felt hat. The idea seems to be that the hide of the animal 
was used to make the hat 

Who stole the donkey's dinner? Answer. *Him with the 
&traw brimmer,' Even in Canada a straw hat is called 
'the donkey's breakfast.' 

Winking and blinking like a rat in a sinkhole. 

With a whiz, i. e. Giddily. 

With half an eye. Usually spoken of ' the mind's eye : * as, 
'A man may see it [the point of the matter in question] 
with half an eya' 

Worcester, poor, proud, and pretty. Mrs. Chamberlain, West 
Wore* Words, 1882, p. 39, says of this well-known phrase, 
'It is proverbial that the Worcester ladies are poor, 
proud, and pretty. That the accusation of pride may be 
brought against the Worcester people generally is proved 
by their saying that 'Ours is the only county that can 
produce everything necessary for its own consumption.' 



V ' 
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Worse and worse, like Povey's foot. Bobertson, Gloss. Gl(mc., 
1 890. Povey = an owl. The phrase is used in other counties. 
Hartshome, Salopia Antiqua, 1841, thought that some man 
named Povey had a swollen foot which became proverbial. 
He preserves the Shropshire variant, ' as large as Povey's 
foot.' 

Ton are oome like snow in harvest, i e. unexpectedly. 
A person wearing a sour expression is said to look 'as 
pleasant as snow in harvest/ Eay includes a version 
amongst ' Scotch proverbs.' It is, however, common in the 
Midlands. 

You be like Jimmy Broadstock's turkeycock, stand and 
sit. ' Sit 'e down, Gearge ! ' * No, I be a gwain while I be 
astandin'!' * O you be like,' &c. This Broadstock, folks say, 
was a farmer near Cheltenham, and he owned a ridiculous 
he^bird that used to stand astride over the eggs — thinking, 
no doubt, to help to hatch — when the hen left her nest for 
food. 

You have done it in a dish, L e. cleverly. 

You mean pudding and I mean pork, i. e. we talk of different 
matters. It seems to be a form of the old proverb — 

* I talk of chalk and you of cheese.' — Dyke's English ProverhSj 1709, 
P- 54- 

*; Ray gives an Italian phrase of the same kind, *Io ti 
domando danari e tu mi rispondi cbppe.' In the Midlands, 
when one wanders in argument, another replies, * What 's 
that to do with pork ? ' 

You might as well rub your backside with a brickbat. 
Said of an action that would cause unnecessary hardship or 
infliction. 

You might < ^, i it in your eye and see none the worse. 

Spoken of a small portion of anything. 

You must not expect perftimes in a pigsty. In Herbert's 
Outkmdish Proverbs, 1640, we get, *Look not for nmsk in 
a dog's kennel.' 
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You should not think till the crows build in your bum and 
then you should wonder how they got the sticks there. 
Said to one who apologises for an error by the remark, 
* I thought " so and so." ' 

You sit like Mumchaucer who was hanged for saying 
nothing. Midlands, In Cheshire ^ like Mumphazard/ &c. 

f eyes 
( nosec 
given out. Said to one specially favoured in some feature. 

You '11 be well before you 're twice married. Said to one who 
complains of a trifling ailment. * You '11 be worse before 
you 're any better ' is said by one woman to another in labour 
pains. 

You'll pass in a crowd with a good push. An answer to 
one who says, * How do I look ?' — in the way of dress, &c. 

You 're a nice young man for a small tea party. Ironical. 



You were not behind the door when the { ^'^'^^ I were 

I noses I 
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These words are not in the printed glossaries of the four counties, nor in 
Halliwell's Did. Archaic and Prwincial Words, 2, 8vo. 1878 ; Wright's 
Diet Obsolete and Provincial English, &c. 

Applefoot= Apple turnover. Ghu^c. 

Attwood=A silly fellow. Warw. 

Ayzam-jayzam = Equitable ; fair and square. ^Upright and 
down straight ' is an old term of the same meaning. 

Backf!riend=A small piece of loose skin near the base of 
a finger nail. Wane. 

Bancel, v. a. =To beat out, to drive. Glouc. 

Batters =Eailway or canal banks. Tamworth, 

Bob-a-lantem= A turnip lantern. Warw. 

Bob *owler | . 

or > =The tiger moth. Warw. 

Bob bowler j 

Bodge, V. a.=To prod or pierce with an instrument. Near 
Tamworth, Bodger=tailon 

Bread and cheese = The leaves and young shoots of hawthorn 
hedges. Warw. 

Bug= A clot of mucus from the nose. Warw, 
Biillyhead=A tadpole. Warw. 
Butter-my-ey e = A butterfly. Warw. 

Caggy or Keggy=Lefi;handed. 

Chabble or Chobble, v. a. =To chew. Ghuc. 

c 3 
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Chatterwater=Tea. Modem. 

Chelp, v. a.=To talk overmuch. Chdpmg is replying or 
chattering to one's elders, without respect. 

Chuoky pig= A young pig. 

Chuff= Bread ; sometimes, but not often, used broadly for food. 
Warw. . 

Clozam, V, a. =To appropriate. Warw. 

Codge,t7. a. = To cobble, or mend clumsily. Warw. See'Modge.' 

Corkle=The core of fruit. 

Cowge, V. a. =To pilfer, to steal forcibly. Warw. See * Bant.' 

Cows and calves. Children sometimes rub their moist hands, 
after play, and work up little rolls of dirt-charged moisture. 
These they term * cows and calves.' Glouc. 

Crap, «;. n. = To discharge excrement. 

Cunnythnmb. To shoot with a cmrnyth/umh is to discharge 
a marble with the thumb released from far beneath the fore- 
finger. Warw. ; Wore. 

Daddies and Mammies = The dust-charged collections of 
moisture that gather between the toes after a walk, &c. Glouc. 

Devil's oatmeal =Cowparsnip (?). Warw. 

Dirty Dan'l [Daniel] = Treacle. 

Docker me ! excl., e. g. * Docker me if I do ! ' 

Dogger = A mallet or bat, comprising a handle fitted to a heavy 
cylindrical end, used in a game differing from knur and speU 
in that a one-nosed tipcat is used instead of a ball. Warw. 

Donkey = A four square block on which marbles are placed to 
be shot at. The term is also applied to a board pierced at 
intervals, each hole having a number above it, at which 
marbles are discharged in the hope of their passing through 
some hole of high value. The numbers represent the 
marbles that the holder of the donkey must pay if the 
shooter be successful. The shooter loses his marbles that 
strike the donkey without passing through a hole. Warw. 

Dummox= Clay marbles of inferior quality, * pots.' Warw. 
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Dummy = A candle. Warw, 

Dunnekin | 

or f ='^ P^^vy, Jakes. Warw, 
Donnykin ) 

Diirgey=A dwarf. Also an adjective, e.g. 'A durgey little 
man. In other counties, according to Halliwell, durgan, 
{Ang. Sax. Dveorg, a dwarf: Croth. Duergar, dwarfs.) 

'£-stioh-'em-stioh = Hasty pudding. Glouc. 

Faggot = A small savoury pudding of liver, lights, &c., chopped 
small. Warw, 

FootBtich=A footstep. 

Prum= Concupiscent, big with desire. This is the exact Warw. 
meaning. It has other meanings in other counties. 

Fudge, V. n.^To advance the hand unfairly when discharging 
a marble. Hodge is the word near Tamworth. 

Gaubshite = A filthy boor, * A jolter-yeded (headed) gaubshite ' 
is an insulting phrase in Warw. But see Northall's English 
Folk-Rhymes, p. 304 * Gobbinshire, Gobbinshire,' &c. 

Glozzer= A perfect cast or throw of a spinning top. 

HatredanB=: 111 tempers, ^tantrums.' Ghuc. 

Haunty= Uneasy with desire. It is equal to the Scotch 
*fidgin-fain/ 

Hilly V. a.=To tuck or round a child up in bed. (HiU, v. a. to 
cover, is a good old English word. Mr. Halliwell quotes 
MS. Lincoln. A. L 17 f. 134 as an example.) But a child 
may be covered and yet not hUled up. It is generally the 
last thing a woman does before she leaves the bedroom of 
a child. Hilling or heeling, the round back of a book, seems 
to be formed from this verb. Warw. 

Hodge = The belly, e. g. * To stuff one's hedge.' Warw. 

Holy-falls = Trousers buttoned breeches fashion, having the 
flap, not the fly front. 

Howk or yowk, v. n. =To howl. 
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Inchy-pinohy= Progressive leap-frog. Warw, 

Itching-berries = The berries of the dogrose. They contain 
woolly, prickly seeds, and these, the children put down 
their playmates' backs. 

Jackbannel or Bannock = The minnow. Warw, Halliwell 
has ^ Jack Barrel,' but this is never heard. In his edition of 
Sharp's Warw, Gloss, he has 'Jackbannel,' however. But 
bannock is more usuaL 

Jank= Excrement. c7anA;^2e= privy, jakes, midden, miskin. 
Warw, 

Jibber and jumbles = Sweetmeats. StmtfordronrAvon, 

Joey = The green linnet Warw. 

Jole, v.a, =To knock or bump another's head against an obstacle. 

Kit= A flock of pigeons. Warw. 

Knnrley or knuz:=(i) The ball of hard wood used in the game 
of shindy or bandy. (2) adj. e. g. * A knurley little man ' 
=one hard, compact, sturdy of make. 

l£aid=A wooden beetle used to pound clothes in the washing, 
or maiding-tub, a dolly. Warw, 

Meoklekeckle=Poor in quality, or fibre: e. g. 'A meckle- 

keckle sort of fellow.' Mr. Halliwell states that keckle- 
meckle, sub, is the Derbyshire miner's term for poor ore. 

. GlOiCC, 

Miller's dogs = Caterpillars. Glcmc, See ' Woolly-bear. ' 

Modge, t?. a. = To work badly. Frequently used with codge, e. g. 
* Don't codge and modge at that patch any longer.' Warw. 

Morris ! imper, = Be off. Warw. ; Wore. 

Munch, V. a. = To maltreat. The substantive is the same, 
e. g. ' She is a cruel munch to her children.' Wartv, 

Nammus! imper. = Be off. Warw.y &c. 

Kick-and-brick = A variation of chuck-farthing, the dividing 
line between two bricks in a pavement affording the mark. 
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Nineter = An artful youngster. Warw. Halliwell has nimtedf 
wickedy pervjerse, Sotdh. 

Nogman = A numskulL Glouc. 

Ockerdocker = A greasy-looking black pebble, striped with 
some other colour, regarded as a lucky stone. I do not 
think the word is of old standing in Warto, It probably 
belongs much further north. 

Fadgelly v. n. To trifle ; adj. padgelling, e. g. 'a padgelling way 
of pajring a debt ; ' i e. little by little. Warw. 

Fefr= Punishment. ^To give a man pefiP' is to thrash him. 
Warw. 

Felly «?. a. = To bare, e. g. * Don't pell your hair back so.' 
Ghuc. 

Fewey = The pea-linnet. Warw. 

Fithenng, a. = Trifling. Warw. Halliwell has pitheTy to dig 
lightly, to throw up earth very gently. Kent 

FodgOy t;. a. = To give a blow with the fist, to punch. 
Warw. 

Foke or powk = A stye. Warw. This is the Shropshire mean- 
ing, too, according to Hartshome. In other counties it 
seems to be used for any pimple. 

Follydoddle = A man who potters about at woman's work ; 
a mollycoddle. 

Folty t;. a. = To beat or knock. Ghtic 

Fup, V. a. = To crepitate from the anus. Warw» 

Bant, t;. a. = To steal by force. Boys use this term to signify 
forcible appropriation of marbles or other toys. It is also 
used of forcible and undue familiarities with femalea Warw. 

Bodney = A helper on canal paths ; the one that opens the 
locks. 

Roozles = Wretchedness of mind ; the miserables. 
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Wingell, V. n. = To murmur or whimper incessantly. Hart- 
shorne has it in his ScUopia, 

Woolly-bear = A caterpillar. Warw, In other parts of the 
country, caterpillars are called 'Gats and kittens.' 

Wrile or rile, v, n. = To fidget on another's lap, or to get up 
and down on another's knees. It may be a corruption 
of wriggle. 
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PREFACE 



 



Only two forms of speech are here described : (i) literary, 
conventional, or Queen's English ; and (7,) dialectal English, 
as spoken in the county of Durham. Let no reader, 
then, complain that I have inserted words not peculiar 
to Durham county, or even to the North of England, for 
South-country words may be found in this glossary. 

What I mean is that such words are used in Durham 
county, and are yet, so far as I know, not accepted in 
polite English. I have not gone into the intricate question 
of derivations, except in a few obvious cases, knowing how 
easy it is for a dabbler in etymology to lay himself open to 
the well-deserved ridicule of competent critics. 

The dialect differing little in vowel-pronunciation fipom 
the accepted speech, it has been thought unnecessary to 
overburden these pages with a phonetic rendering of each 
word. Where the glossic, however, is used, it is either to 
mark an unusual word where the pronunciation might 
be ambiguous, or as a typical example of other words of 
a like character. Where the word ' fine * occurs in the text, 
it means something more refined than the dialect pure and 
simple, introduced in the presence of one more highly 
educated than the speaker. 

A 2 
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I began by affixing *J. G.' to several words, but as 
time went on and I received more and more help from 
Mr. Gleghorn, I have discarded this, and beg to acknow- 
ledge here my deep obligations to him for his many 
contributions to this glossary, which have swelled it to 
quite twice its original size. To him and to Mr. B. Welsh, 
both of Hetton, I am most grateful for kindness received 
in compiling this word-list. Imperfect I know it to be, 
yet the responsibility rests entirely upon me : a great deal 
of interesting matter must necessarily have escaped one 
who was only three years resident in the district. 

Perhaps I may add here a few items of interest, which 
could not well have found a place elsewhere in this book. 

With regard to proper names, double Christian names 
are often employed in addressing one another^ as, ^ John 
Henry,* ' Mary [maa'i] Lizzie,* * Mary Ellen,' in the same 
way that Marianne is often used elsewhere. Names ending 
in ' -son * are probably our commonest surnames, as Robin- 
son, Bobson, and others. Heslop, Teesdale, Young, Hopper, 
are all common local names. The following is a small 
list, showing peculiarities of pronunciation: — 

Atkinson, pronounced Atchison 



Dobson 


j> 


D5bison 


Gleghorn 
Hodgson 
Matthew 
Smithson 


9f 


Glegram 

Hodgin 

Martha [maath'u] 

Smitson 


Stevenson 


yf 


StSvison 

* 

Stivison 


Tonks 


yy 


Trunks 


TumbuU 


«« 


Trummel 



Red is the Tory colour, and blue the Liberal, in this 
county. 



PREFACE V 

It is by many miners considered unlucky to sleep above 
the ground-floor, or to meet a woman during the early 
hours of the morning, while going to their work down the 
mine. Some men will turn back for no other reason. 

Cup and saucer are set on the left side of the plate, and 
this has often been done to me in my lodgings. The most 
noticeable furniture in a miner's cottage consists of a hand- 
some brass bedstead, tall chest of drawers, knife-box (and 
spoon-case combined) hung against the wall, ' longsettle,* 
weight-clock in case, sewing machine, 'poss-tub' and 
'wringer' (upright clothes- wringing machine). Fires are 
raked in at night, and thus kept burning day and night, 
80 that in some cases it is true that a fii*e has not been 
lighted afresh for ten or twelve years. 

Bakers', poulterers', and fishmongers' shops are not usually 
seen in colliery villages. A ' village/ moreover, may con- 
tain as many as 5,000 people, or even more, while * town ' 
stands for such places as Sunderland or Shields. Bread 
is always baked at home, even in such places as Bishop 
Auckland. Fish is hawked about. 

It is my opinion that, in spite of a rather congested 
population, the standard of morality is higher than in the 
South, while there is more kindness shown towards animals, 
though this does not apply, unfortunately, to pit-ponies, 
whose lot is too often a miserable one. Rabbit-coursing 
is also a flagrant exception. There is a good deal of brag 
and loud talk, exclusiveness and Pharisaism, amongst the 
miners as a class, but they cannot be called a degraded 
class by any means, nor more addicted to their peculiar 
temptations than any other class. Soaking in public-houses 
on pay-Saturday is very general, and great extravagance 
in living. But their home life compares well with that 
of men in any rank, and the miner, as he returns black 
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from his work, may often be seen surrounded by his * bairns/ 
perhaps with one on his shoulder. The genuine ' pittie' (coal- 
hewer) is very rarely a church or chapel-goer ; neither is 
his wife, for the matter of that. Indeed, throughout this 
district, there is not the same disproportion between male 
and female worshippers observable in the South, the male 
element not uncommonly preponderating with us. 

F. M. T. P. 

a6, Victoria Place, Devohport, 
May 23, 1895. 
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l^Hie letters in square brackets represent Mr, A, J, Ellis s Glossic 

System,^ 
& as in ' man/ and 

A as in ' master/ are pronounced [aa], the same a as in Fr, * avez- 
voue/ except where otherwise noted. As a matter of fact, these 
two examples are exceptions in the dialect, becoming [maa*n] 
and [maa'stu]. * Cat ' varies between [kaat] and [kaa*t]. 

ar will be found written throughout [Sa] — the symbol adopted 
by Mr. G. P. R. Fulman in his Rustic Sketches (South- 
western dialect), this being the nearest sound that I know, 
although Pulman's vowel is slightly more nasalized. 

6 in many words is pronounced very distinctly, a purer sound than 
that generally heard in lit. Eng. For instance, -es (pi. noun) 
-ed (past part.) are pronounced with a distinct c, which is neither 
[i] nor [<i], as generally spoken not only in Southern dialects, 
but even in lit. Eng. 

ee . (as sounded in lit. Eng., whether spelt so or not) becomes 
[ae, ae*] in the dialect. This is the vowel in * see,' ' sea,' and 
* so ; ' * he,' * she,' * me/ &c. 

f is pronounced pure in * of,' not as in lit. Eng. ' ov.' [ovf], not [ofv]. 

g, ending the pres. part., is not sounded. 

h sounded as in lit. Eng. 

i, as in ' my,' ' mind,' is something between the literary sound [uy] 
and the Devonian [aa*y], and is therefore marked [aay]. 
' Sight,' ' night/ ' right,' &c., however, become [saet], [naet], 
[raet]. * Find ' is always short = finnd, cp. German finden. 
So also, * blind,' ' hhid legs,' ' ahint ' (behind). Contrast * wind ' 
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(our 'wind/ except in poetry), while to wind a watch is to 
' wind V 

I in many words is pronounced very distinctly, a porer sound 
than that generally heard in lit. £ng. 

ng pronounced pure, not as ngg ; e.g. ' fing-er/ ' long-er/ ' youug-est.' 

6, as in 'not/ &c., is pronounced in continental fashion, and 

should be correctly written [ao]. [An] (not [au*]), however, 

has for convenience been adopted in the text — a slightly 

coarser sound than the true one. 

6 in a few cases remains as in lit. Eng., e. g. ' off ' = [of] in the 

dialect, not [au'f] ; ' soft ' =* sofft ; ' 'cross' = [kros], not (kraus] 

nor [krau'sj ; * brokken ' (broken). 

ongh pronounced ow, as sowt, thowt, nowt. Cp. ' Howton ' 
(Houghton-le-Spring — ^always so called). 

ow. This is not the pure oo heard in Tyneside, although, for want 
of a better sign, [oo*] has often been adopted in these pages. 
It is rather a mixture of [oo*], [oa'], and [uuw], and, like the 
last, [uuw], is decidedly guttural. 

My plan, therefore, has been to write down in the text which- 
ever of these three vowels seemed to me to predominate over 
the other two. Occasionally the ow was so open that I have 
written [aaw]. 

Vowel-sounds are apparently fer more varied in a dialect than 
in received EDglish, the vowel often changing its quantity, or 
becoming modified, according to the nature of the consonant 
by which it is followed. 

r, except where initial, is a mere vowel, as in lit. Eng. It is 
never rolled as in Scotland, nor reversed as in South-westeru 
English. 

8 is pronounced pure, in ' is,' ' was/ and not as if iz^ waz. Not 
[sz], but [zs]. So written at beginning of word-list, although 
later on the simple s has been adopted for convenience' sake. 

t is pronounced in ' hasten,' ' fasten,' &c. 

tb. hard in ' although ' (as in lit. Eng. ' thin '). Yar. dial. 

a, as in 'shut,' 'come/ is always pronounced do [uo]. This is 
a test- vowel of Northern or Midland speech. 



VOWEL-TRANSPOSITIONS AND OTHER 

CHANGES 



 



& becomes &, as, mak (make), tak (take), stapple (staple). 

a becomes £ [aay], as, niber (neighbour), wite (weight, blame), 
wy (weigh), strite (straight). Contrast the pron. of eight 
[ee'dt], though I have heard * ight.* 

& becomes y&, as, Jyan, syam, tyabble^ kyak, nyam (Jane, same, 
table, cake, name). 

& becomes yS, as, [fyes], [plyes], (face, place). 

ai becomes 6, as, acquent, Henton (Bainton, near Hetton). 

ai or ay becomes da, as, plee-a (play), wee-a (way), ree-un 
(rain), ee-ut (eight). This last is common, though not so 
pure, I imagine, as * ight.' Contrast the pron. of *idea' [aa*y- 
dae], almost [aa'ydai*], (accent on first syllable). This pron. is 
not confined to speakers of the dialect. " Thoo hesn't getten 
won i-day i' thy heed." 

air becomes &r, as, thar (there), war (where), har (hare). ' Here ' 
is [hae'u] or [hai'u]. 

au becomes ft, as, *[aa'l], [haa'l], (all, hall). Call is [kaa'l]. 

d becomes th in lether (step-ladder), sowther (solder), showther 
(shoulder), thereckly (directly). 

d becomes &, in sattle (to settle), tallifo (telephone), parish- 
ment (* perishment '). So, vice versd, wesh, hesp (wash, 
hasp). 

8 becomes ee, in weel (well), heed (head), &c. 

ep becomes re, as, [paat'run], pattern. Cp. brunt (burnt). So 
also Soothren, Southern(er). Cistern is always * cistren ' ; 



X VOWEL-TRANSPOSrnONS AND OTHER CHANGES 

thirteen is ' tbriteen/ A.-S. threotyne. On the other hand, 
' grinning ' dften becomes gimin*. 

t is dropped in ' self/ as in other dialects. MyseV, &c. ** It will 
. . . smooth it sell against you." — Boy's essay. 

g becomes k in ' stacker ' (stagger). 

i becomes e [ae*] in ' thee ' {th hard ; = thigh), reet (right), sect (sight). 
Short-sighted is always ' near-seeted.' Boys selling matches 
cry, " box o' leets." " Good neet." « A'll mak the blood Jlee 
fra thy heed (head) I " In [ae] (short) the [ai*] sound seems 
to predominate, in [ae*] (long) the [ee*] sound. 

1 becomes 6 in * steng ' (sting). And conversely, 6 becomes 1 in 
' stritch ' (phrase — " at a stritch "), yis, yit (yes, yet), A finer 
pron. is * yass,' but yes is ' fine ' in all its forms ; the only genuine 
word in the dialect is ' ay/ 

ir or ur becomes or [au'], as, dorty (dirty), forst (first), chorch 
(church), Morton (Murton — ^a common name), hort (hurt). And 
so with * word ' (pronounced as spelt), * work,' * world ' [wau'd, 
wau'k, wau'ld]. 

Contrariwise, or becomes ur, as in ' hurse ' (horse). " Try to 
make things for the people for the informary" (infirmary, 
— never * hospital '). — Extract from a boy's essay. 

1 is dropped, while o becomes ft, in [kaa'd, aa'd, haa*d], cold, old, 
hold. Cp. [aa'n], own (adj.). 

n is dropped in ' in,' which becomes i* before a consonant. 

n. A favourite letter in the dialect, e. g. win (with), bin (by), fon 
(for), sin (since), tin (to). 

6 becomes ft (see under 1) — snaa (snow), raa (row = terrace), 
knaa, thraa, craa (noun). Joe is invariably * Jo-a,' echo [ek'oa'u], 
and no {' fine ' talk for * nay ') is always ' no-a.' 

6 becomes ft in lang, haliday (A.-S. haligdceg), slaps (slops), 
lap-sided. Contrast 5ny, m5ny, Jock (any, many. Jack). 

6 becomes 6 in broken, brok (broken, broke). So, sloth is * sl6th,' 
and soda is * sodda.' ' Sloth,' however, is not true dialect, 
* slot ' being always used (meaning a sluggard). 



VOWEL-TRANSPOSITIONS AND OTHER CHANGES XI 

5 becomes y&, as, styan, alyan, nyan, yam (stone, alone, none, home). 
Cp. Yorks. * beean/ bone. So, we say * byath ' or * beeath ' (both). 
The A.-S. for none is nfin = ne-4n, so that Durham preserves 
the most primitive form of all. 

6 or oo becomes a or e, as, [wae*] (= who. N.B. ' who' in the 
dial., as pronounced in lit. Eng., could only mean * how ' [hoo*]), 



[wae'z] (whose), 
pronounced [tuw^ 



nae'baud'i] (nobody), [tae] (too, to ; two is 
), dae (do), sae (so). Thus have is [hae*] ; 
clothes are always [klae'z] ; more, sore, are mair, sair ; both 
is baith (oftener byath) ; and most is maist [mee'ust] ; while 
no is nay. So [sae], sew [syoo*], sow [soa*u] or [saa*] 
are all distinct in the dialect, but [saa'] also stands for ' saw ' 
(noun); [nae, sae, dae], however, are by no means so clear, 
as may be seen from the following : — 

"Nae (nay, no) ; it's nae (no) good.'* 
"A's gannin doon to the sae" (sea). 
"A teird 'm sae" (so). ' 
"A's gan to sae" (see). 
"What's thoo gan to dae?" (do). 
" He's gan to dae " (die). 

These sounds are almost identical, although ' no ' (adv.) seems to 
have more of the & sound about it, * no ' (adj.) more of the 
g sound ; whilst die is pronounced, I should say, with a distinctly 
longer vowel than do, and with rather more of the 6 sound. 

oo becomes ow, as, shower (sure) ; [aa*z shuwu] " Tm sure " 
(veiy common). [Aa*z shaaw'u aa* kaan'u see'u], "I'm sure 
I can't say," is the usual assertion of ignorance. * Byowtiful,' 
tow [tuw] (two). Cp. * fower,' as in other dials. ; A.-S. fedtver. 
So, vice veradf ow becomes oo, as in thoo, hoose, noo, hoo, &c. 

8 or becomes z in looze (loose, vb.), prozession (procession), 
converzation, dezolate, abzorb, dezease (decease). So, contrari- 
wise, Wesleyan is * Wessleyan,' collision is * collisshion ' ([sh], 
not [zh]). 

t in * it ' is often dropped, e. g. * in t ' (in it), * keep't,' &c. 
" A dinna think't," the regular phrase for " I don't think so." 
"He gave me't," never "he gave it me," it always coming last 
in such sentences. 



Xll VOWEL-TRANSPOSITIONS AND OTHER CHANGES 

u becomes i in 'honey' [hin'i] (tenn of endearment), [dis'unt] 
(doesn't), while i becomes u in duzzj [duoz'i] = dizzy. 

u becomes o in one — * wonn * (always). * Yan ' is only heard from 
old people. So tong (tongue). See also under ip. 

u [u] becomes do [uo], as in the convent. Eng. pron. of bush, 
butcher, put, &c. N. country shibboleth, [kuom hae*u] (come 
here) is perhaps a little * fine ' for * har away.' [u] sometimes, 
instead of becoming [uo], becomes [oo] (not [oo']), as, [kloob, 
roon, joog, moog, hooz], club, run, jug, mug, us (occasionally). 
Cup, mxxck, 'bu«, however, would be short, [uo]. "And ever 
give otw cause." — From the National An^em, as copied down 
by a boy. So, vice versd, * bush,' * cushion ' are often pronounced 
with the lit. u, and * sugar ' is always * shugger ' [shug'u]. 

UP becomes ar in warse (worse), warship (worship). 

V dropped, as in ha'e (have), owre (over, too-). Becomes f in 
* of ' (not ov), naff (nave of wheel). 

y inserted before oo, e.g. skyool, school (always). So, fyool, 
byook, abyoon (above), gyoose, nyoon, syoon (soon). Cp. syoo 
(sew). Often spelt elsewhere * beuk ' or * buke,' &c. 

y becomes &, e. g. varra [va*ru] very, Soonda [Suon'du] Sunday, &c. 
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NOTES ON GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 
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a, an, both used, as in lit. Eng. 

-ie. Common diminutive, e.g. laddie, lassie, Jimsie, Robertie, 
baimie, doggie, * wee bittie cattie/ ' brownie.' 

Some words are only used in the plural ; see under Canes. 

by often becomes ' bin,' but not before a true consonant. *' Bin 
hersell," « A's bi misell," ** Bin itsell." 

on. n dropped : "To lie o* the grass." (=* on' or *of'1) Used 
instead of /or in the following : — " Gan on I she's waitin' o' tha." 

thy and thine are both used, e. g. " This boot is thine," " This is 
thy boot." 

to becomes * tae ' before a consonant ; * tin ' before a short vowel — 
" tin us," " A went tin'm " (to him, or to them) ; * tiv ' before 
a long vowel — " He went tiv oor hoose." 

with becomes ' wi ' before a consonant, * win ' before a short vowel, 
and ' wiv ' before a long one (1) ; wimma (with me ; emphat. wi' 
me), wi' tha, win 'm (him or them), win us, wi' ya (emphat. 
wi' ye). We always say, to travel 'with the train' for *by 
train.' This is not confined to dialect speakers. 'With' is 
always [with], never [widh]. * With ' often stands for * to,' 
e.g. *used with,' 'well taken with,' *kind with' (see under 
Clap). 

it is becomes ' it's,' as in lit. Eng. " It's a grand day." ** Ay, is't, 
a's shower " (or, " ay, a's shower is't "). Also used in cases 
where * it is' would be found in ordinary English, e. g. " Where 
is't 1 " " There it's." 



XIV NOTES ON GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 

is it becomes 'is't ' (Shakes.) [ist] (always). Not only in interroga- 
tions, as, [wae* ist, waft ist] (who is it 1 where is it ?), but also in 
asseverations, as, " A din-ah we ist " (I don't know who it is). 
Notice the absence of any trace of z in 18 ; or of r in where, even 
before a vowel. 

-en, past part, act., e. g. getten, hadden, letten, putteu, litten. 
So in SW. dial, 'boughten bread' is shop-bread, where -en 
marks the p. p. pass, 

I is [aa*z], * thou is ' [dhoo-z], invariably for ' I am/ ' thou art.' 
When t?um is not the first word, and is not emphatic, tha 
[dhu] is the form, which stands also for Uhee' (unemph.). 
*Thou' in such cases is emphat. — "A winna be bet (beaten) 
bi [dhoo]" (I'U not be beaten by thee). « Isn't tha" (aren't 
you) ? For the subjective and objective cases of pronouns 
reversed for emphasis (so common in SW. dial.), cp. 'us is' 
[hooz is] for 'we are,' heard occasionally from Board School 
children — a species of ' fine ' talk (!). 

teU'd or teU't. Told (invariable). Cp. sell'd (sold). 

seed, saw. 

was and were are never transposed, but always used correctly as 
in lit. Eng. Neither do we say ' I loves ' or * they loves.' 

can't, won't, don't, unknown. We say * cannot ' or * canna ' 
( = canno'), ' winnot,' * winna,' * dinnot,' * dinna,' the form 
in -t when used absolutely, or when followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel. The following are idiomatic : '* Can 
you not ] " (= can't you V), " think you ? " (do you think 1) e. g. 
" Can you not do it, think you ] " Cp. the frequent question 
put to newcomers, "What think you of Hetton?" or more 
familiarly, "What's tha think of Hettonl" P.—" What ! 
Is that water there ? " Dungeon Ghyll guide — " It's not water, 
imt that*' — Heard in Cumberland, but equally common at 
Hetton. 
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It is impossible for me to indicate the intonation of the Hetton 
dialect in ordinary conversation, still less those nicer refinements 
in which dialects are so immeasurably richer than the standard 
English ; but, roughly speaking, the accent is evenly distributed 
on each syllable, without any being slurred over. This fact 
was very clearly brought home to me by the cry " Vote for [fau*] 
Fenwick ! " the * for ' not being contracted into fr or /*, even in 
the repeated cry of a tipsy man (July 12, 1892). 

In ' accent (vb. and n.), accept, advent, expense,' both syllables 
are equally accented, not as in lit. Eng. acc6pt, 'xp^nse, &c., and the 
e's are correctly pronounced, [aad'vent] not [ad'viint]. So also, 
* object ' (vb.) is sounded exactly the same as * object ' (subst.). 
' House,' however, in compounds becomes W, as in vxyrkua, 
bake us. A few words are added, showing the prominent syllable 
in North-country pronunciation : secretary, ap6stolic, melancholy 
(short o), circumstances, arrangement, steadfast, testim6ny, trespass, 
Whitechdpel, parishioner. 

We always say progress, trefoil, &c. 



WORDS AND PHRASES 
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Abbut [aab'iit]. An introdnetory word. *Ay, but/ or * ah I 
but' Kg. *' abbut a wiU." 

Abed. In bed. Yar. dial. 

About [u'boot]. Around. "A'll twist yer neck about." — May 
27, 1892. 

Abiine [u'byoon]. Above. 

Ahlnt. Behind. 

Aliblaster. A large marble made of alabaster. 

All [aa*l]. Quite. Var. dial. Used of time or distance. 
*'Howfaris't? One mile?" ** Ay, it'll be all that." Note 
the future tense, where In the south the present would 
rather be used. 

Alley. A glass marble used by boys in playing marbles. 
Probably from dldbasfer. The game of German Tactics, 
played with these, always goes by the name of ' Glass 
alleys.' 

And all. A common pleonasm, often signifying nothing, 
though it may stand for * also.*. ** He was there and all." 

Any [oni] (always). At all. "Can ye sing ony?" I have 
also heard the double form ^ any at all ' from one speaking 
*fine.' 

Amicks. The bulbs of the buttercup-tribe. 



2 Ask— Bank 

Ask. A small lizard^ or newt. 

A88. Ashes. 

And-farand. Gunning ; sagacious beyond one's years. (Spell- 
ing copied from HalliwelL) 

Ay [aa'y]. Yes (always). * Yis ' is fine, for gentlefolks' ears. 
Children are often corrected for answering ' ay ' instead of 
*yes' to their betters. Yet the native word sounds far 
more expressive. It is also very common as a mark of 
approval or attention, in listening to a narration. 

Backoast. '* We canno' backcast it," said by a widow of her 
son's illness, meaning, * We cannot now order it differently.' — 
Feb. 25, 1892. This is not the general meaning. The word 
usually means a relapse. '' Thoo's getten a backcast " (i. e. 
you've got a relapse). 

Bad [baa'd]. Poorly. Var. dial. 

Badly liked (of persons). Disliked (always). So, to be ^ badly 
taken with ' (unpopular), to be * badly used ' (ill-used). 

Baff [baaf]. Techn. The alternate, or 'off' day or week 
(* Baff Saturday,' * Baff week ') when the fortnightly wages 
are not paid to the miners. Opposed to * Pay Saturday.' 

Bag. To give a rabbit the ' bag ' is to overfeed it and thus 
cause its death. 

Bairn or Bam, a sound between [baan] and [b&an]. Child 
(always). So * grand-baims.' This latter probably im- 
ported from Northumberland. 

Bait-poke. Linen bag in which workmen carry their food. 

Bally [baa'li]. A lever for turning points on a railway ; so 
called from a big iron ball on the stem. 

Bank [baangk]. Hill. The word ' hill ' is practically unknown 
in the dialect. Also techn. for the ' pit '- surface, top of 
'shaft.' To 'work at bank' is to do the colliery work 
above ground. 



Barley— Bitch 3 

Barley [baa*li]. To claim, to speak for first ; as, ** Barley me 
the big 'un." 

Bat. Stroke, blow (always). 

Bath [baath]. vb. trans. To wash any one in a bath. Children 
are always 'bath'd.' For hathCf lads often say * have,' and 
* bavin* hole ' (piece of water dammed up). 

Beck. Used indifferently with * burn.' A stream. 

Bedfast. Bed-ridden (always). 

Bedstraw. Heard once in Hetton from a South Shields 
person :—'' He was a thin man,— looked as if he Hved on his 
own bedstraw." 

Belong [buiang]. Belong to, hail from. A man, on being 
asked where he * belongs,' says, " I belong Hetton," mean- 
ing his home, or place of birth, according to circumstances. 
" War dis thoo belang ? " ** Aa belang canny Shields." 

Berries. Generic name for all fruit of the berry kind. 

Betimes. Sometimes ; at times. 

Bid. Invite to a funeral. "Was thou bid?" When a 
miner dies, a * bidder ' goes round to all his fellow-workmen 
to bid them attend his funeral. 

Bide. Stop, remain. Var. dial. ' Stop ' is more generally 
used, but is finer. "Mind thou bides away." "Don't let 
them hide out night." — Extract from boy's essay. 

Bill-knife. A knife used by butchers for cracking bones. 

Bird's-eye. Germander Speedwell. * * Bird's-eyes in summer. " — 
Boy's essay. 

Bit. Used adjectivally, as, ' a bit garden ' (a little garden), ' a 
bit lad,' or * a bit laddie,' * a bit lass ' or * lassie ' (a little boy 
or girl), &c. (always). We never say * a bit of a — .' " Have 
a bit sport such as football," &c. — Boy's essay. 

Bitch. A female. * ' Gan on, you bitch " (said in my hearing by 
a tiny child). Common term of abuse. A saying sometimes 
heard is, "Every dog has its day, and a bitch two afternoons." 

B 2 



4 Bite— Bogey 

Bite. A bit, morsel. *' Not hadden a bite the day " (= to-day, 
[dhu dee'u]), is a beggar's usual plea. Two common sayings 
are : " Bite the bridle and bear it," of * lumping ' anything 
disagreeable ; and, " I could bite a double tack nail in two " 
(a sign of hearty hunger). 

Blackclock. Cockroach (always). 

Blare. To cry. ^' All gi' th' something to blare for, if aa start 
wi' th'." '' Thoo's always blarin'." So, ' blary,' noisy, of 
an infant. 

Blather [blaadh'u]. Gabble. "She blathers away when 
there's no one here," said of a baby's attempts to talk. — 
May 7, 1891. " Hard (hold) thy blatherin' tongue." 

Blazer. A piece of sheet iron, put between the grate and the 
mouth of the chimney, in order to make the fire draw. 

Block. Dirty grease, found on coal waggon-ways where 
rollers are used. 

Bleeberry [blae'beri]. Bilberry. The 6 in 'berry' is quite dis- 
tinct in compounds in the dialect, never as in lit. English 
(* blea-berry,' not 'bleab'ry '). 

Blindy [blin'di]. Blindman's Buff. The usual form is ' Billy- 
blindy.' See Willy blindy, p. 51. 

Blob. To bubble. '* It blobs up." 

Blood-alley. A bone-marble with red streaks in it. 

Bloody [bluod'i]. A favourite epithet amongst many pitmen, 
to be heard several times in every sentence from certain 
individuals. 

Blush. Blister (subst. and vb.). "His hand's all blushed" 
[hizs haandzs aa*l bluosht]. 

Bogey (g hard). Agric. A low, two-wheeled sleigh-cart for 
carrying hay to the stack without the trouble of pitching. 
The 'pikes' are drawn on to this cart by a rope, the ends 
of which are wound roimd a windlass-roller at the front end 
of the cart. Also, a square wooden truck on four wheels, for 
the purpose of removing heavy goods a short distance, called 
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Bonny— Bran-spanking-new 5 

also a ' tram,' Down the pit, a bogey with an iron pin about 
two feet long, at each of the four corners, to prevent the 
timber and rails from falling off, would be called a ' horney 
tram.' 

Bonny. Fine, pretty, handsome. **Thou's a bonny bairn." 
'The Bonny Pit Lad' is an inn so-called in Easington 
Lane, near Hetton. '* That's a bonny loss when ye're nae 
scholar " — May 8,1891. 

"Lee laa,^let, 
Ma bonny pet." 

(**Lie low, 'light," &c., — said to a butterfly, in chasing it. 
[Lae*t]= alight, settle.) * Bonny bord ' (bird), [baun'ibau'd]. 

Bottles. Medicine (always). 

Bottom. " We must all stand on our own bottoms," a common 
saying, equivalent to Gal. vi. 5. [Wae muos aa'l staan iv 
00 'r aa "n baut 'mz. ] Sometimes varied as follows : — " Every 
tub must stand on its own bottom. 

Bowdie [boo'di]. A sherd, or piece of broken earthenware. 

Bowl [boo'l]. Stone ball. The game is common in the North 
among pitmen. The one who throws the longest distance 
in three throws is declared the winner. Weight of * bool ' 
50Z., 15 oz., 20 oz., and upwards. For the pronunciation 
of this somewhat difficult vowel, found also in bowl (cricket), 
see under Ow, p. viii. 

Bowrie [boo'ri]. The ring in which boys place their marbles, 
whilst playing. 

Bracken. Brake-fern. 

Braffen [braaf 'n]. Horse-collar. 

Brambles [braam'bulz] (always). Blackberry bushes and 
their fruit. 'Blackberry,' if used, would be * black-berry ' 
(the two words distinct, — see under Blaeberry). Blackberry 
jam is always ' bramble jam.' ** Apple and bramble tart, " 
" Bramble pudding" (from a menu at the North of England 
Caf^, Durham). 

Bran-spanking-new. Quite new. 



6 Brattice— Buck-stick 

Brattice. In the house, a wooden boarding fastened at right 
angles to the door-frame, on the side where the door opens, 
so as to screen the room from draughts. Also, wood or 
canvas used in mines to help the air to travel. 

Bray. Beat, thrash. '' A'll bray tha weel." 

Breed [brae'd]. Bread. Compounds of bread are transposed : 
e.g. ^cheese and bread,' 'butter and bread,' 'jam and 
bread.' 

Breed. To spread (of manure). Not heard about Hetton, 
but used in the county. 

Brent. Steep (of stairs, ladders, and such-like erections). 

Brimming. Boarward (of a sow), maris appetens. 

Brinkside. Eiver bank. '' It's i' the brinkside " (said of a 
bird's nest). 

Brock. Badger. "Aa's sweatin' like a brock." (A.-S.) 

Broth. A pi. word, as in other dialects. ' A little broth ' is 
always * a few broth.' 

Brownie [brooni] (always). Brown linnet. Singing competi- 
tions of these birds for a wager are held in public-houses, 
where they are always advertised as Brownie Matches. 

Brung. past part, of ' bring.' * Browt ' and * brung ' are both 
used, the former being the commoner fomi. The word 
generally used in the dialect, however, is ' fetch.' 

Buck-stick. The game of ' Trap, Bat, and Ball.' Called ' Spell 
and Nurr ' by old men. The game is now obsolete, but the 
implements were as follows. (Bat or Mallet), the 'buck- 
head ' was about the size and shape of a small Yorkshire 
Belish bottle, with one side fiat, though some players pre- 
ferred to have it round. The stick inserted in the ' buck,' 
and fastened to it with cobbler's wax-ends, was generally 
a cane about a yard long. (Trap), the ' trippets ' were of 
two kinds. The wooden trvppet, — a strip of wood with 
hollowed cup at the heavier end, and a heel underneath 
towards the other end to obtain leverage, like the trapstick 
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Bufltet— Cage 7 

in Trap, Bat, and Ball. The spring trippet, — a rod of steel, 
was fixed at one end in a frame, and the other end was 
then bent down and inserted between the teeth of an 
upright notched stick fixed in the other end of the frame. 
This saw, or toothed * catch,' being struck outwards, released 
the steel rod or trippet, and this threw into the air a ball, 
called a * pot quoit,' which had been placed in a cup soldered 
on to the trippet. The scores were counted by the number 
of * rigs ' over which the quoit was hit. The little lads who 
collected the * chucks' or quoits were called *chuckiers,' 
and their reward was a certain number of shots. 

Buffet [buof'et] (emphasis on the final syllable). Corner 
cupboard, the top half of glass, like a bookcase. 

Bullet. I A sweet(meat). The usual term. A large sweetshop 
in a (Certain North-country town is inscribed in large capitals 
—The Bullet King. 

Bunimeler. Bumble-bee. 

Bum [bau*n]. A stream. 

Butcher. The stickleback, without- a red belly. Se^ Doctor. 

Butcher's Plums. Meat (?). On saying to some one I was 
visiting, " Who lives next door ? " I was answered, " The 
butcher. That's where we get our butcher's plums." Only 
heard once. 

Buzzer. Techn. The steam whistle or ^ fog-horn ' that warns 
miners of the times for returning to and from work. 

Buzzum [buoz*um]= besom, a kind of broom made of heather 
or ling. Bosom is always pronounced [booziim]. 

Byreman. A man who works among cows. Fr. *byre,' 
a cowhouse. " Keep the cows bier clean." — Extract from 
boy's essay. 

Caff Chaff. 

Cage. Techn. The lift which goes up and down in the shaft 
of a mine. 



8 Call— Canny 

CaU [kaa-1]. E. g. ' What do they call you ? ' The invariable 
equivalent to 'What's your name?' this latter form of 
inquiry being generally unintelligible to children, as I have 
found by experience. Also, to abuse. '^ Please, sir, he 
called me," a schoolboy's common complaint of another 
boy to his master. 

Callant. Boy, or girl. Imported from Northumberland. 

Caller [kaalni]. Fresh. The cry of fishwives is still, 'Caller 
hair'n (herring) I Fresh, caller hair'n.' Also, [kaa'lu], a 
man paid to go round at various hours of the night and 
early morning, * calling ' miners to get up to go to work, 
by rapping on their doors. Hence, ' Calling Course,' the 
time a caller goes his rounds. 

Calven [kaa*ven]. Of cows, that have lately calved. 

Cam [kaa'm]. Rising-ground. '' Tak' some o' that cam off." 

Camp-bed. Four-poster, with a curved top on, formed of 
wooden laths with cross-bars let into them. The frame- 
work opens in the middle, for taking down. 

Can and Could, besides their literary use, are also used in a 
peculiar sense for the vb. to be able. " They'll not can get 
any food "= not be able to. *'I haven't could get across 
the doors," i.e. I've not been able to get out (v. common). — 
April 7, 1 89 1. " I doubt I'll not can get " (I expect I shan't 
be able to come). This last is one of the commonest 
phrases, to be heard every day. 

Canes. The schoolmaster's cane. Always in plural thus, 
** She's getten her canes" [kae'unz], Cp. * teas' (pi. noun) 
[tae'z], though used somewhat differently, e. g. 'We'll 
have our teas,' * I'll have my tea.' Cp. also Crickets, 
Taws, Gases. This last means gas-jets, as in a gaselier. 
" Having the gases lit." — Boy's essay. 

Canny. A North-country catchword. * A canny few'=a fair 
number, a 'canny man' is one with some sense in his 
head, a ' canny little body ' would be a dapper little person, 
with some notion of briskness and neatness. ''It'll tak' 



Cant— Ch eckweighman 9 

a canny bit/' i. e. take some time. Also, careful, gentle. 
A child is told to be * canny * with a jug, a baby, or other 
perishable article entrusted to him. A juvenile letter to 
some one at Shields was inscribed on the envelope, " Please, 
Mr. Postman, be canny with this letter." *Ma canny 
hinny,' a term of endearment. 

Cant. To set on edge, and so turn over. "It canted owre." 

Cap. A piece of leather put on a shoe. 

Carling Sunday. Fifth Sunday in Lent, on which day the 
traditional dish is one of ' carlin's ' cooked in melted butter 
A carling [kaalin] is a kind of pea, of a dark grey or brown 
colour. They are used by lads on 'Carlin' Sunday' for 
throwing at one another, and are boiled by publicans for 
their customers on that night. 

Casket. Cabbage-stalk. 

\ 

Cat [kaat, kaa't]. '*Let the cat dee" (die), i. e. let the swing 
(see Shuggy) run down of itself (constantly). —School treat, 
July 27, 1892. Also, the game of Tipcat, often called *kit 
cat.' 

Cat-haws. Hawthorn-berries, often shot by boys through 
a hollow hemlock-stalk. 

Cat-knockles. The peculiar way some boys hold their marbles 
when shooting. 

Cavil [kyavl]. The station of each miner engaged in hewing 
coals is called his * cavil.' These are changed every quarter 
by the drawing of lots. 

Chaffb. Jawbones (plural only). 

Chancetimes. Occasionally (very common). 

Checkers. The game of Draughts (only word in use). 

Checkweighman (miners' techn. term). Name for both the 
owner's and the people's representative, each appointed to 
check the other's dishonesty, in weighing coal-laden tubs, 
as they come from the pit. 



10 Cheese and 

Cheese and Bread. The young leaves of the hawthorn are 
pulled and eaten by children under this name. (See under 
Breed, p. 6.) 

Chemmerly. Urine kept in a large stone bottle and used for 
washing clothes. This must undoubtedly be what Halli- 
well mentions as '^ Chamber-lie. Urine. — ShaJc'' 

Chimla. Chimney. Hence ^chimla-piece.' 

Chinnerly. To separate the larger pieces of coal from the dust. 

Chisel. A kind of bran with which boys feed rabbita 

Chuck. Food, provisions. 

Chuoky. A young fowl. 

Clag. To clog, stick ; so ' clagged '= stuck. 

Claggum. Toffee. 

Clap. To stroke, pat. "If you clapped them, they will be 
kind with you." — Boy's essay on Kindness to Animals. 
Observe ijie * with,' which is very idiomatic. 

Clarts [Claats]. Mud. * Clarty,' dirty. For the vowel-pro- 
nunciation, see under Ar, p. vii. It may be very ade- 
quately represented by *air,* so *clairts.' As villages are 
often denoted by some epithet, so we have on Tyneside 
* Canny Shields,' *Bonny Newcastle,' 'Clarty Walker.' 

Clash. Disturb. 'Clash'd and slap'd,' of milk which has 
been agitated by hasty carriage. " He's been clash'd about, 
poor fellow " (i e. often shifted). Met. " I'll clash thy brains 
out." Also, to ' clash ' the door, is to bang it. " Dinno' clash 
the door so [dur sae*]." 

Clase or Cleze [klae*z] ( = clo's). Clothes. Hence the com- 
pounds, Claze^opf a long pole to prop up the Glaze-line ; 
daze-stick, a short stick to thrust clothes down when boiling 
in the pan ; Gluze'SwiUj a basket made of peeled willows, 
used for holding clothes on washing-days. 

Cletohing. Brood of chickens. (Final g inferred.) 



Clever— Cow ll 

Clever [klivau]. In good health ; well, properly. " If the 
window had been open, we could have seen clever." " He's 
not over-clever to-day," i. e. not very well. (Very common 
phrase), [naut uwu klivau dhu dee'u]. 

Click. To catch one in the side, of a sudden twinge of pain, 
&c. " She was clicked away very sharp," was said to me 
of a woman dying suddenly. * Click up,' catch up. To 
* click ' hold of any one (clutch). 

Clip. To shear. "C/«p the sheep in the summer." — Boy's 
essay. 

Clish-clash. Idle talk. '^There's been a lot o' clish-clash 
about it." 

Clock. To sit^ of hens. *' She's not gan to clock yet." 
** Yon hen's clockin*." A * docker' is a sitting or broody 
hen. 

Clog. A log. ' Yule-clog.' 

Close, vb. [-z] and adj. [-s]. Shut. Shut is considered vulgar, 
chse somewhat fine ; but both are heard. 

Clout [kloo't]. A cloth, or old rag (always). 

"Never cast a clout 
Till May is out," 

a local proverb, illustrating the inclemency of a North- 
country Spring. The vowel is not pure. Also, a blow on 
the head, [oo*] ; see under Ow, p. viii. 

Coggly. Crooked, from side to side, as of an imeven swing's 
motion. Walking on high heels, or sitting in a hay-cart, 
would be so described. 

CotterilL A split pin for fastening handles on to cranks. 

Coup Cart [koop]. The common dung- or coal-cart. 

Cow [koo*]. A long iron rod fastened to the last ^ tub ' of 
a ^ set,' so that in case the rope breaks, the rod sticks in the 
ground and holds the tub fast. Dray-carts and others have 
such rods dangling at the axle-tree, to take the strain off 
horses on a ^ bank.' 



12 Cowp— Cash 

Cowp [kuwp]. To exchange ; also, to oyertum. 

Craok. Talk. *^ Sit doon an' let's heh (hear) tha crack a bit." 
To have a * bit crack ' is the invariable way of expressing 
a bit of a gossip. ' Not much to crack on ' is the usual 
expression for indifferent health. Cp. the lit. ' crack jokes.' 
Also a talker (for this, cp. double use of the word * gossip '). 
" Thou's a good crack." 

Cracket. A low stool, found in most cottages. When coal 
is low, miners sit on a cracket to their work, one end of 
which is higher than the other. A cracket stands on legs 
which in shape are not unlike a pair of bootjacks. A ' steui ' 
[styool] has three separate legs, and a ^ cobbler's stool ' has 
four. 

Cradle [kredi]. A pig's ladder. Also, scaffolding in a ' shaft.' 
Also, a baby's wooden bed, on rockers, to be seen in 
use in every cottage. It is stiff and Noah's4irk-like in 
appearance. 

Crake [kraemk]. The crier's rattle, used when a meeting of 
miners is cried through the street, is called his ^ crake.' 
The likeness between this sound and the cry of the com- 
crdke is obvious. 

Cray [krae*]. A hutch, as 'pig's cray,' *pigeon-cray,' &c. 
The only word in use. 

Crible. To curry favour. 

Crickets. The game of cricket is always spoken of in this 
plural form. See under Canes, p. 8. 

Crowdy [kraawdij. A kind of porridge. (Teaspoonfiil of 
oatmeal, in plate of hot water, and half a glassful of milk 
added, when cold.) 

Cuddy. Donkey (always, — ' donkey ' unknown). * Cuddy- 
handed ' is left-handed. 

Cush [kuosh hau', kuosh haa*, kuosh huop] and other variations. 
A call to cows at milking-time. 



Da, Ma— Dothering 13 

Da and Ma. Papa and Mamma. *' Where's tha (thy) ma?" 
" Tha da's coming I " [kuom'iin]. 

Daft. Foolish, of persons. Of things : " They're the daftest 
things a child can have, to play with " (Mrs. R — , of some 
keys, Oct. 30, 1891). Var. dial 

Dawd. SHce. ** Cut him a dawd o' breed." 

Deadbom. Stillborn. 

Dear knows [dae'u naa'z]. The superlative of ignorance, 
corresponding to * goodness only knows. * On asking a woman 
when her husband will be in, she frequently gives this 
answer. 

Deave [dae*v]. To trouble, bother (=deafen?). "Next to 
George's integrity and generosity of character, was his love 
of country and patriotism. He was always ' deaving ' us 
about his native Cumberland. "—George Moore's Life, by 
Smiles, p. 29. " It's enough to deave one " (the noise 
children make). 

Debiliated. Mispron. of ^debilitated/ 

Delve. To dig. 

Dene [dae*n]. The picturesque wooded hollows, each traversed 
by a stream, which line the sea-coast of Durham, are called 
* denes.' " Cowslips in spring in the c^cew." — Boy's essay. 

Dickises. "A'll dee (do) the dickises," L e. something that 
another cannot do, e. g. walk on a wall, jump a stream, 
&c. 

Dickyhedgie. The * hedge-sparrow * {accentor modularis). 

Doctor. The stickleback, with a black head and reddish belly. 

Doors. "I haven't been across the doors," i e. across the 
threshold, out of * doors.' Notice the pi. in both cases. 

Doorstaingels {g soft, as in ' angel '). Door-frames. 

Doorstead [dur-stae*d]. Threshold. 

Dothering. Same as 'dothery.' ^ Dotherin' ducks,' the quaking 
grass. 



14 Dothery— I>uflf 

Dothery [daudh'uri]. Shaky, fSailing ; of old age. 

Doubt [aa- doo*t] (I doubt). The equivalent to * I think.' 

Dough [doo]. Cake. ' Yule-doo ' is a kind of currant cake 
made in shape of a baby and given to children at Christmas. 
Not so many years ago the ' putter lad ' expected his 'hewer ' 
to bring him the * yule-doo.' If the hewer failed to bring 
one, the putter would take the hewer's clothes, put them 
into a * tub,' fill it up with rubbish, and send it * to bank ' ; 
or if the ' doo ' was not well made, the putter nailed it to 
a tub and wrote the hewer's name underneath. 

Doving [doa-vun]. Dozing. 

Dowly [daawli], which seems to point to * Doly '= doleful, as 
the true spelling. Dull (of persons or things). '^ Chorch 
is se dowly." — June i6, 1891. 

Drawk. Soak. ** A've gotten drawked throu' " (wet). 

Duckstone. A boys' game, played by any number of boys. 
Each player chooses a nice round stone about the size of 
a cricket-ball, and calls it his ' duck.' A mark is made on 
the ground, and at a distance of about six feet from the line 
or * bye ' a large stone is placed, on which one of the players 
sets his duck. The game begins by choosing who has to set 
his duck on the stone. This is done by all the players 
pitching or rolling their ducks as near the stone as possible ; 
the one farthest off * lies on.' Then the rest of the players 
* toe the bye,' and try to knock his duck oflF. If the * man ' 
can touch a player carrying his duck back, before he reaches 
the bye, this player then becomes the 'man.' The duck 
must always be on the stone when a player is touched, — 
else it is no go. 

Duds. Clothes. Var. dial. 

Duff [doofj. Fine coal, or coal dust (the only name in use). 
Hence, dufty, trashy, cheap and nasty (of sugar) ; small, 
like flour (of coal) ; ticklish, hard, awkward. The vowel in 
*dufF,' 'stuff,' &c., is longer than the ordinary vowel, being 
[00], a sound halfway between [uo] and [oo*]. 



Dunch— Pair 1 5 

Dunoh. To nudge or jog any one. 

Dwarmy [dwaami]. Faint, languid. 

Dyke. A hedge. This word is never used to mean a ditch. 
The word hedge is only used in fine talk. " Toss't owre 
the dyke." 

Ben [aen]. Eyes. *' Aa'U put thee een oot I " Only used in 
this single expression, and that by old people. This is the 
sole relic of the old Saxon plural that I know of in the 
dialect. 

Eh ! aa din-aa ("dinna ken" — Bp. Auckland). **Indeed, I don't 
know." The commonest of expressions. * Eh ! ' [ae] is 
a true North-country exclamation, capable of various 
meanings, according to intonation and context. 

Eneugh [u'nyoo'f]. Enough. 

Enjoy. Bad health is 'enjoyed,' equally with good health. 
This is a common use of the word in Eng. dial. 

Enter-oommon. A place open to everybody. For instance, 
Hetton Hall groxmds, being presumably private, during the 
strike were * enter-common,' roamed over at will, used by 
anybody. 

Ettle. To intend, try. '* A ettled to gan to Hetton." 

Evenly or even-y, adv. Even ; probably, likely. (Probably 
a Tyneside word, as it is apparently unknown in or about 
Hetton. Frequently heard from a Tynesider.) 

Eyesight. Never abbreviated into 'sight.' We always ken 
folk by * eyesighi' 

Face. The innermost part of the pit, where the hewers or 
stonemen are engaged at working into the solid coal or 
stone. 

Pad [faad, faa'd]. Farmyard, littered with straw, for keeping 
stock in. 

Fair. vb. intr. To improve, become fair (of Weather). 



16 Pamtickled— Finger Calves 

Famtickled. Freckled. 

Pash [feash]. To bother (vb. trans.). To be * fashed' with 
anything, is to be troubled by it. " Lad, dinna fash yerseL" 
'' He disn't fash the hoose mooch " (said of one seldom in) ; 
or, as we should say, trouble the house.' 

Fat. This word is used by boys playing marbles. If a player 
shoots his marble into the ring, he is said to have ' spun 
fat,' and ceases playing. 

Feck. Portion. ** He did the main feck of the work." 

Feckless. Helpless and feeble. The regular epithet of con- 
tempt for any one unable to shift for himself. 

Femmer. Frail ; of persons and things. (Always.) 

Fend. To shift for oneself, to do well. (Hardly dialect.) 

" A man may spend : 

He'll always fend^ — 
That is, if the wife be owt (anything) ; 

But a man may care : 

He'll always be bare, — 
That is, if the wife be nowt." 

Fetch up. Bring up, rear (always). To * bring ' is generally to 
* fetch.' So, my mother (Yorks.). 

Fettle, vb. and noun. North-country catchword. To * fettle ' 
or * fettle up ' [fetl uop], the regular expression for to * right 
^P> ' * g®t ^ order, ' * repair. ' * In good fettle ' (good condition). 
** When mountain sheep sniff the breeze, as you come upon 
them, it is a sign of their being in good fettlin'." — Sep. ii, 
1890. A woman has enough work to do with her children, 
^'m^kin', mendin', and fettlin' for their bellies." Also as 
a salutation : '' Well, — , what fettle ? " *' Oh, canny." " I'll 
fettle ye up " (=punish). 

Fiddy faddy. Trivial, elaborate, e. g. of fancy work. Not 
common. 

Fine tasted. Fine flavoured. Dialect ? 

Finger calves [fing'u kaafs]. More commonly called ^sucking 
calves ' [suok'n kaafs]. 



First— Flinches 17 

First [fau'st]. Instead of * next — day ' we always say * — day 
first.' This phrase is always used in local advertisements 
of entertainments, sales, &c. *' — will be glad to see him 
to tea Monday first at 5 p. m." — From letter, Aug. 27, 1892. 

Fladges. Snowflakes. Often called * flatches.' 

Flat. Min. tech. The station to which the * putter * pushes 
the full ' tubs.' Here they are hitched together, and taken 
by the driver, — ten or twelve tubs at a time — to the * landing, ' 
which is a larg^ flat. From this flat they are drawn by the 
engine to the ^ shaft.' 

Fley. Tp «care, ** Lad, dinna fley the galloway." 

Flinches. A boys' game. This is played by a number of boys 
placing their caps in a row against the wall. Then the 
players in turn take a ball, and standing at a distance try to 
roll the ball into a cap. The owner of the cap which con- 
tains the ball picks it out and throws it at one of the players. 
If he fails to hit a boy, a small stone is put into his cap, and he 
is said to be ^ one egg.* As soon as he is ^three eggs,' he takes 
up his cap, and this goes on until there is just one player left. 
The rest of the players must now place their hands against the 
wall in turn, and the winner is rewarded by having three 
shots with the ball at each player's hand. If a boy flinches 
or takes his hand away, he suffers three shots more for each 
flinch. I ought to have said that when a player takes the 
ball out of his cap, to throw at a boy, he may call on him 
not to *stir flesh;' but if the other boy is quicker, and calls 
out * flinches,' he is allowed to dodge. 

The game is sometimes played in another way, as foUows : 
— The players take the names of the days of the week. 

* Sunday ' will then throw the ball against the wall, and call 
out another name, e. g. * Friday.' If * Friday ' succeeds in 
catching the ball or * keeping ' it before it touches' the 
ground, he throws it against the wall and calls out (say) 

* Wednesday I ' If * Wednesday ' fails to * kep ' it, he picks 
up the ball and throws it at a player, shouting out ^ nee 
(no) flinches,' whereupon the player stands fast. If 

c 



18 Plipe— Porby 

' Wednesday ' hits the player, the player tries to hit some one 
else, and so on until there is a miss. The one who misses 
throws the ball out and ceases playing, and thus the game 
goes on till only one player remains : then follow the rewards 
and punishments. 

Flipe. Hat-brim. 

Flit. To * shift ' or remove from a house by night, unknown 
to anybody. ,^ ^^.^y^ ^.^ 

Will never sit." 

Foalfoot. Coltsfoot, tussUago ^always). 

Folk. People, e. g. * menfolk,' * womenfolk.' 

Folly tap. A game played with marbles, while walking along. 
One boy shoots his marble, and the other tries to hit it. If 
it comes within the span (hand's-breadth), it is called *Spangy 
Gnoses ' ('wonnzes') ; but if it hits, it is called 'Knocky 
Twoses ' (* towsers '). Formerly so, but now played differ- 
ently. They just hit, and count that one, and so follow on. 

Fon. prep. For. In certain cases and by certain people. We 
should always say, ** I'll work for thee " [aa'l wau'k fur dhu], 
and * fur me,' * fur ye ; ' but some would say, * fon it,' * fon 
us,' *fon 'im,' *fon 'er,' *fon 'em,' whereas most people 
would probably say *fo' them ' [faudh'm]. 

Fond. Foolish ; hence * fondie.' "Thou's a fondie." 

Footing, first. Properly, the first person who enters one's 
doors on New .Year's Day. This refers to the custom of 
.going round to various houses on the morning of the 
New Year, soon after the old year has passed, and being 
. regaled by those who humour the custom by keeping open 
house (bread and cheese, meat and drink, especially the 
latter) for the first callers. Men go around in bands, it being 
held unlucky for a female to usher in the new year. The 
cat is generally locked up beforehand, as it is also con- 
sidered unlucky for animals to appear on these occasions. 

Forby. Besides (accent as in * besides '). Prep, and adv. 
** There was other six forby me." 



Forebears— Gait 19 

Forebears [fau'bae'uz]. Ancestors. Sometimes called * fore- 
elders.' *' Our fore-elders have all lived here." 

Fore-head. Always pronounced as two distinct words. This 
pronunciation is by no means confined to dialect speakers. 

Foren^nst [fu'nenst] (accent on last syllable). Facing opposite 
(always). Of houses in a street: **He lives right fnenst 
us." Also metaph. "They're not doing right forenenst 
me," ** He gov us sixpence forenenst it " (i. e. towards it). 

Forthless. Worthless, useless. 

Fortnighth [fau't-niith]. Fortnight (always). 

Pozy. Unsound, of vegetables. A ^ fozy ' turnip is a woolly one. 

Fratchy. Cross- tempered. I have also heard *fratch,' but 
these words are imported from Tyneside. 

Fray [frae]. From. So, ' tee ' [tae*] = to, too {two = [tuw]) ; 
cp, hae (have), hennot (have not). A * finer ' pronunciation 
from pitmen for * hennot ' is * hev'n't.' 

Fremd. Strange. * * He was mair like a frem'd body na a friend. " 
** A fremd body wad dae that " (reproof given to a churlish 
man who refused to confer a benefit even on a relation in 
distress). 

Fresh. A thaw. "There's a heavy (or, thick) fresh on." 
Common word among countrymen. 

Fret. A mist, or sea-fog. To [frae't] is also, to fret, whence 
adj. freetin' (fretful). 

GafTer. A * masterman ' or foreman. Var. dial. 

Gait [gyet] (=way, road). A mining term signifying a short 
journey, e. g. from flat to shaft and back again ; hence, last 
journey. A workman, removing a heap of soil or stones, if 
asked how much still remains, will sometimes answer, 
"Another gyet '11 takd up," meaning one more journey. 
" Aa just hev another gyet to gan." " He niver knew what 
gyet it went " (what became of it). 

c 2 



20 Gkilloway— Gtet away 

G«lloway [gaalni'wu]. Pony. The only term in use. Pit- 
ponies are always spoken of as ' galloways.' 

Gkin. Go. A.-8. gan, "Gan on!*'=*now then!' 'start!' 
t'^ be heard from children in the street all day long. The 
vowel in this word is very short, and nearly approaches the 
lit. short &: the same sound is heard in 'yam' (home). 
'Going' (pres. part.) is 'gannin/ when used absolutely ; but 
when used as an auxiliary verb, it becomes ' gan ; ' a g. 
" Is thoo gannin' ? " (Are you going ?), " A's gannin' doon 
to the [sae'] " (sea) ; but "A's gan to' [sae*] " (see), "A's gan 
to dae't " (I'm going to do it). This is sometimes heard : — 
" Ye're like the weel-off that hevn't a hoose to gan te " (You 
are like the well-off that haven't a house to go to), of those 
who have no need to trouble about finding a lodging for 
themselves, because they have a residence of their own. 

• 

Garth [^&th]. A potato-ground, also called 'Taty-garth.' 
More generally, a small grass-field, enclosed, near a dwelling. 
A common element in place-names, as Hallgarth(Pittington), 
Briggarth in Easington Lane, &c 

Gather, v. i Make a collection (' gathering ') in money. 

Gee. Pronoimced Jee. A call to horses to go to the right, or 
off-side. Sometimes ' Gee-ba I ' [jae'baa*] is heard. So Gee- 
back! Gee-up! (Forward). 

Gtee-y. Crooked, twisted. " It's all a-gee-y " [u'jae*waay]. 

Gteordie [jau'di]. A miner ; cp. Jack Tar, Tommy Atkins, 
or * Johnny,' ' Tommy,' as generic names. 

Qtet, One of the commonest uses in the dialect is that in 
which 'get' is used absolutely, for 'manage,' 'reach' 
(a place) ; hence, ' be present.' " I couldn't get " = I could 
not (manage to) get (there). 

Gtet away. To dia Past part, getten, ag. [get'n u*wee*u] 
i. e. dead. Also imperat., meaning, 'You don't say so!' 
Exclamation of surprise, doubt, or disbelief. An equally 
common expression is ' Gart ' (slang rather than dialect). 



Get oflf— Grunge 21 

Ghet oflE * Get up,' learn by heart (always), ** Cret some songs 
off.** — Several boys' essays. 

Ghyll [gil]. A bit of wild ground hollowed out by nature ; 
a ravine. A common place-name in the Lake country. 

Gill [jil]« A halfpint. Used of liquids. 

Gimmers [jim'dz]. Bascal. *' Ye gimmers, a'll smash tha ! " 
Gis gis [gis'gis]. Call to a pig. 

Give over [giv uw'u] = * Don't 1 ' * Stop that !' (very common). 
Imperat. of vb. meaning *to cease.' 

GUAE: Startle. ** She gliffed me there." 

Glower [gluw'u]. To stare with anger or amazement. 

Gock, by [baa'y gauk]. An everyday expression of surprise, 
&c. Quasi-oath. "By gock, thoo's a quare 'un." 

Gome. To heed. " He niver gomed me there." 

Gorecap [gau*u kaa*p]. A quasi-oath. (Should be written 
Oo-ca^?) 

Gowk [guuwk] or *gowkie.' A soft person. An April fool is 
often called * April gowk.' * Gowk ' is also the core of an 
apple. 

Grand. Common epithet of weather. [Graan dee'u] is the 
usual salutation on a bright, sunny day. 

Grape. To grope, search. Also, a kind of shovel (sometimes 
called * gripe '), or huge fork-like implement used in filling 
coke, and by farmers for removing manure. 

Greybird [gree'u bau'd]. Commonest name for the song-thrush. 

Greyhen [haen]. A jar in basket-covering, containing spirit. 

Ground. * ' He hadn't been to ground for — days. " — Mar. 2,1892. 
To 'gan to groond,' a common expression for going to the 
closet. 

Grozer [grau'zu]. Gooseberry. 

Grunge. To grunt. 'Grunt' unknown. ''They will shew 
their teeth at you and grunge at you." — Boy's essay. 
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Giiisen [gaa'yznj. To become dried and contracted, of rain- 
tubs or wooden cisterns, so that the water 'sipes' out. 
"Yon tub 11 guisen.'' 

Guising [gaa*yzn]. Play-acting by * guisers/ — men and boys 
in disguise . (with blackened faces and paper caps), who go 
about performing a rough Christmas play. " Have guisers, 
**most of the boys guise near Christmas." — Boys' essays. 
The play is much as follows : — 

Oharactebs: — The Leader, King George, Doctor Brotcn, Johnny Funny. 

Leader. The moon 's gone down, and I've lost my way, 
And in this house I mean to stay. 
If you don't believe the word I say, 
Step in, King George, and clear the way. 

(Here comes in King Oeorge.) 

King Oeorge. King George is my name, 

A sw<)rd and pistol by my side ; 

I hope I win the game. 

The game of the sword, 

The game of the sword. 

Let's know your power, 

I'll slash you into mincemeat 

In less than half-an-hour. 

Leader. You, sir? 

JSl. G. Yes, me, sir ! 

Leader. Take the sword, and try, sir ! 

iT?iey Jight and Leader faUa.) 

K. G. Ho, ho! What have I done? 

I've killed his father s only son. 

Send for the ten-pound doctor, 
J. F, There *8 no ten-pound doctor. 
K G, Send for the twenty-pound doctor. 

Lr. Broum. Here comes in old Doctor Brown, 
The best old doctor in the town. 

K. G. Who made you the best doctor? 

I>r. B. By my travels. 

K. G. Where did you travel ? 

Dr. B. Italy, France, and Spain ; 

Three times there, and back again. 

K. G. What can you cure? 

Dr. B. A dead man. 
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K. G. Cure him. 

Dr B. IVe got a little bottle in my pocket, goes tick-tack. Rise 
up, Jack ! 

{Leader rises,) 

AU sing : — My brother 's come alive again, 
We'll never fight no more, 
We'll be as kind as ever, 
As ever we were before, 
A pocket full of money, 
A cellar full of beer, 
I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy J^'ew Year ! 
The weather's very clarty. 
My boots is very thin, 
I've got a little money-box, 
To put my money in. 

{Each then sings a soh.) 

Galley. Carving-knife, bread-knife. Also, a crevice (gully). 

Gusset. A tongue of stuff inserted as a patch ; a gore. 

Gyoose. Goose. "Like a gyoose cut i' the head," L e. bewildered, 
* all abroad ' as we say. 

Ha woy. A call to horses to come to the left or * near ' side. 

Hack. Min. tech. A heavy pick, weighing about 7 lbs., with 
head about 18 in. in length. There are various kinds, e. g. 
Tommy hack (round head and chisel point). Jack hack 
(roimd head aud sharp point), Pick hack (sharp head and 
chisel point). Also, filth, dirt. ^'Aa canna get the hack 
off tha." 

Hain. To shield, exculpate. 

Halleluias. Salvation Army folk. The usual term. 

Ham [haam]. Repeat. " He ham'd it o'er and o'er." 

Handball [haand-baa'lj. The game of Bounders. More com- 
monly called *roondies.' Played by girls with shells 
(' williks ') and a ball, whilst these words are recited : — 

"Set a cup upon a rock. 

Chalk me one a pot. 

One, two, three, four, 

One at a time," &c. 
"One up," &c. 
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HandhoUow [haan'daul'u]. Used by girls when playing the 
game of * hitchy-dabber ' (hopscotch). Often the ' dabber ' 
gets so near the line that a girl cannot insert the breadth 
of. her hand between, in which case she must give up the 
* dabber * to her opponent to play. 

Hand's-turn. A stroke of work (common) ; often, of a * good 
turn.' 

Hant. Habit. '^ He has a nasty hant of doing that." 

Happen. This verb is used transitively, e. g. " he happened 
it " (i. e. it happened to him), " she happened a bad accident." 

Har away [haa*wee*u, haa'ru'wee'u, haru (' harra ') wee'u]. 
The shibboleth of this county, heard every day and almost 
every five minutes. Be off ! Come along ! Here ! 

Heck. Call to a horse to come to the left or ' near ' side. 

Hemmels. Originally, a thatched shed, stable, or byre ; now 
the same, though seldom thatched. The word, although 
still understood, is going out of use. A field opposite 
Hetton Eectory, which once contained stables, is always 
called *the hemmels field.' 

Hempy. Up to tricks and pranks, mischievous. Very common. 
Also, *hemp,' a scamp. (The word has nothing to do with 
impAdent) 

Hench or * hinch.* Haunch. 

Hew [hy6o*, hy6a'] (vowel strongly emphasized), vb. t. & i. 
To hack away at the coal down a mine. Hence, * hewer,' 
one who hews coal, a miner. (The vowel is peculiar, and 
should be heard to be appreciated.) 

Hey [hae]. A common exclamation of surprise or indifference ; 
" hey ! aa din-aa " (really, I don't know). 

Hilly howley [hil'u huwl*(u)]. Hill and hole. In tossing 
the bat for innings, 'hill' is the oval side uppermost, 
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*howr the flat side. "Hill or howl for innings, lad." 
Also used in Quoits. 

Him. **Himwi'the"*hatI' *cap!' 'stick!' as the case may 
be. Children's salutation of chaff to a stranger in any way 
attired out of the common. 

Hind (the ' i ' long). A farm-labourer. (The only term in use. ) 

Hing. Hang. 

Hipsy dixy (of evidence). Trumped up. (Is this ipse dixit ?) 
A rare word about Hetton, heard from a Tynesider. — 
Oct. 31, 1891. 

Hitchy-bay. The game of Hopscotch. Properly speaking, 

* hitchy-bays ' are the courts marked oui The square bit 
of wood is called *hitchy-dabber.' 

Hogger, Hose-pipe. Also, the following stocking-arrange- 
ment. The coal-hewer formerly wore his stockings with 
the ' feet ' cut off, so that when small coals got into the 
stocking-foot, he had only to pull off this, and not the 
whole stocking; consequently his ankles were bare, while 
the stocking-leg covered his calf. He still swears by his 
' hoggers,' as, " Dash mi hoggers ! " 

Holt. Slut. " Ye mucky hoit I " 

Hold. " Hold thy hand " [haa*d dhi haand, emphat. haa'nd] 
means * Hold hard 1 ' ' Stop ! ' * Don't I ' An expression to 
be heard every day in playing games. 

Honey [hini], or [huoni] (fine talk). The standing epithet of 
endearment to children, and used in the N. in much the 
same unrestrained way that ' my dear ' is used in the S. W. 

* Hooney hinney ' is sometimes heard. " Behave, hinny," 
the stock admonition to a child at table. 

Homey tram. See under Bogey. 

Homtop. Only heard in the simile, ''as slaa (slow) as a 
horntop." 

Hotes. '' Hoats, lad ! " * Hush ! ' or, as a North-countryman 
Would say, * Whisht I ' 
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Howdie [haaw*di]. Midwife. ^'Thoo's niver been weshed 
since the howdie weshed th','' — sometimes sfiid to a very 
dirty person. 

Howk. To dig or hew out, as, for instance, with a 'hack.' 
** He's howked all the flowers up." 

Hoy. To throw. " Let's see weell (who will) hoy the far-est." 

Hunkers. Haunches. 'Sitting on the hunkers' means 
squatting, as miners do in the streets (sitting on the toes, 
with the thighs resting on the calves). 

Hup [huop]. Whip (always). 

Hap8titch= Every now and again, only in the phrase * every 
hupstitch,' e.g. "she bakes every hupstitch." "He does 
it every hupstitch," or, "he does it tcUh the good constant, 
i. e. constantly, or oftener than seems to be required. 

Insense. Make to understand, 'render sensible,' inform. 
"You didn't insense me what your name is, did you? 
"We insensed him intid " (into it). 

Italian iron. A ' tallion iron ' is an iron tube about 6 in. long 
and pointed at one end. Into the tube is inserted a heater. 
It is used to make the waves in the frills of old women's 
caps. The word is not dialectal, but probably few ordinary 
readers would be able to name the article, which is still to 
be seen in many cottages. 

Jackjaw. The common mispron. of jackdaw. 
Jolly Miller. A round game. 

"There was a jolly miller, and he lived by himself, 
As the mill went round he made his wealth ; 

One hand in the hopper (also, ^copper'), and the other in the bag, 
As the mill went round he made his grab (or, 'brag')." 

These are the words they sing when playing. They go, 
two and two together, round and round, and there is always 
an odd one in the middle. When they come to the last 
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woi-d 'grab,' he makes a grab, forces another to come out, 
and takes his place ; they then start again, singing as 
before. 

Jowl [juuwl]. The flesh on a pig's jaws. Also (vb.)^ to knock 
on the coal, while working down the mine, so that workmen 
on the other side may know by the sound how near they 
are to one another. 

Jumly. Muddy. *Jumly water.' 

Kail-pot. A crock to boil cabbage (kail), &c., in. '^The 
kail-pot*s callin' the yetlin' smutty " (common proverb). 

Keeker. The overlooker on a pit-heap. 

Keep. " How are you keeping ? " L e. How are you (in health)? 
Very common, and — I fancy^more or less characteristic of 
Northern speech. 

Kellick. Unfledged bird. 

Ken. * Kend,' * kent '=know, knew, known. Of recognizing, 
or being acquainted with, people : ^ ^ aa kenned 'im "(universal). 
[Aa* din*u ken], common about Auckland, is not so conunon 
around Hetton as [aa'din'aa] or more strictly [aadi'naa] 
(* I don't know '). Yet I have heard the former pretty 
frequently from children and pure speakers. The form 
' kenna ' is also found, e. g. ' Diz thoo kenna ? ' (dost thou 
know ?). 

Kenner. Time to cease work. The common expression is 
* lowse ' (vb,). 

Kenspreokled. Well known, marked. 

Ket. Not good for food. (Often applied to sweatmeats.) 

Kibble. Min. tech. A big iron tub, for filling with rubbish, 
in sinking a shaft. 

King's evil. Erysipelas, a gathering in the face. 

Kist. Chest. A chest of drawers is a ^ kist.' 

Kit. A small tub for washing in, used by pitmen. 



28 Kite-Liberty 

Kite. Belly. ''Deil be the kite!" (often said of a greedy 
child). 

Kitling. Kitten. 

Kittle. Ticklish, awkward to manage. A * kittle ' cough is 
one that tickles. Boys try to set a trap ' kittly.' 

Kitty. Policeman's lock-up. (General.) Also, a short straw, 
about 6 in. long, filled with powder, and used by miners in 
filing. 

Kitty cat. Game of Tipcat. 

Knees, ^sitting on the,' the regular expression for kneeling. 
"He canna sit on's knees noo" (of an invalid). **He 
tell'd her to sit upon her knees, so down they sat." 

Lad [laad]. Boy, youth. *Boy' is never used. Also, a 
common way of addressing horses. 

Iiaggans. The pieces of wood which go to form a ' tub.' 

Laid off. Discontinued. The invariable description of a pit 
which is not working is 'laid off ' or * laid in.' 

Lang. Long. ' Lang-settle,' ' Lang-legs ' (nickname). '^ Short 
reckonings make lang friends." ' Nice and lang' (sarcastic 
expression of length). 

Lap. To wrap. " Has thou lapped it up ? " 

Lass [laas]. ' Girl,' in the most comprehensive meaning of 
the word. (Universal.) " Mr. Shaw is keeping well, and 
me and my little lass are both well." — From letter, Oct. 28, 
1890. 

Lat. A lath. 

Lay in. To * lay in ' a pit, or lay it idle ; to leave off working 
it, as when it becomes exhausted of coals. See Laid off. 

Lead [lae'd]. To lead a horse and cart ; practically * leading' 
is equivalent to 'hauling.' 

Learn. Teach (as in other dialects). 

Liberty. Leave, permission. Var. dial. 
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Library [laaybu'ri]. A book got from a library (always). 
" Hes thoo gotten a lib'ry ? " The word is also used as in 
polite English. 

Lignies. Quoits made of lignwm vitae wood, used in the game 
* Spell and Nur.* Also, a word used by boys when playing 
out their last marbles. ** Them's mi ligganies" means his 
last, all he has. 

Like. Likely. * Like to fall ' — nearly falling. 

Limbers [lim'uz]. Shafts of a carriage. The only name for 
shafts of a * tub ' down the mine, which are made in one 
piece and detachable. 

Linings. Pitmen's drawers, fastened at the knee by strings. 

Lippen. To depend on, or trust to a person to perform a 
certain work. *^ I lippen on him doing it." 

Lisk. Thigh. 

List. Desire, energy, **I haven't list to gan across." "He 
hesn't list to did " (do it). Preserved in the lit. listless. 

Loggerhead, A coloured butterfly. Large moths are also 
sometimes called 'loggerheads.' 

Longcart [lang'ks,at]. A two-wheeled hay-cart, somewhat 
between an ordinary cart and a rolley. 

Longsettle [lang*set*l}. A long seat like a form, with back 
and arms. 

Lonning. *Laning,' i. e. lane. The only form known, 
[lonnin.] "Gan oop the b^ck-Ion'." "We find swiney 
up Mousely (Moorsley) Zowew." — Extract from boy's essay 
on Wild Flowers. 

Looks-tha=look'stthou? [looks dhu]. An expression to gain 
attention, or mere pleonasm, used by boys to one another, 
the familiar form of * Look you I ' which latter is addressed 
to strangers or superiors. 

Loop [luwp]. To leap, jump. " See we can lowp the far 'est." 
"When I was young and lusty, I could lowp a dyke." 
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Loose [laawz]. To finish work. ** What time diz thoo louz ? " 
or, to a stranger, " What time do ye (yae) louz ? " (When do 
you leave oflF working ?) 

Loppit. Sour milk, curd milk. 

laopB and lioe. Hips and haw& So called by children. 

Love-begot. Bom out of wedlock. (An unjustifiable eu- 
phemism.) 

Low [luw]. A flame. Hence Woir-rqpe,' hempen rope steeped 
in tar, to bum as a torch, 

Lowpy-lang-lonnen (=leapy long lane?). Leap-frog. 

Lug. Ear (always\ " I'll skelp thy lug. '* The * u ' is generally 
long, [loog] rather than [luog]. 

Lum. Chimney. '* Thou's as black as the lum." 

Ma. See under Da. 

Make. To ^mak' gam" (make game) of anybody, to make 
fun of, ridicule. Generally, in the form makhm^ gam\ To 
*mak' sha'p,' or 'be sharp;' equivalent to the commoner 
'look sharp.' I have heard 'sharp' used adverbially, 
meaning quickly. [Aa'l shaap dae'd] (I'll do it quickly). 

Man. As throughout North, used in exclamations. ' Noo, 
mon ! '=Now, sir. " Eh, mon, aa din-aa "= Indeed, sir (or, 
mate), I don't know. Also used irrespective of sex, e. g. I 
overheard a big girl say to a little one, "Look oop that r&, 
mon " (look up that row, child). In other uses man is 
always long [maa'n]. 

Manishment. Mispron. of 'management.' 

Mark. ' Dressed up to the mark,' i. e. in the extreme fashion. 
So, 'up to the nines,' ' up to the knocker,' 'up to Dick and 
down to Eichard.' All more properly slang than dialect. 

Marra (marrow). Mate. So, of things, the 'fellow.' 

Matterless [maat'u'lus]. "It's matterless," our everyday ex- 
pression for 'No matter,' 'It's immaterial.' 

Maybe [meb*i]. Perhaps. 
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May-cat. The superstition is, that a cat littered in May will 
suck infants' breaths, if allowed to climb up into the *cred- 
dle.' Nobody 'will keep a May-cat. 

Meat. Food. Var. dial. Bib. Only used in this wide sense, 
when speaking of animals' food, e. g. ** Give the hens their 
meat." 

** Give them good meat,^* — (From a boy's essay on Kind- 
ness to Animals.) 

Mense. Politeness, kindness. When you invite your friends 
to dinner as a duty, and they cannot come, you are said to 
*save your meat and your mense.' "It'll be more mense- 
ful" (courteous, hospitable-looking) — said of serving up a 
joint entire, to some guests, rather than the same joint cut 
up into chops. ** Mense is a great thing in this country" 
(re funeral extravagance as a token of respect). — A. R., 
July 4, 1892. Decency. **I did it for mense's sake." Vb., 
to decorate, e. g. * mense the window.' 

Mettle. "He's ower sharp mettle "(too hasty tempered). — 
Mr. B., of his brother, July 21, 1892. 

Mickle. * Little or mickle' (much). Not conmion. "I'd 
rather have the scrapin's o' the muckle (or * mickle') pot 
than the wee pot full." 

Middenstead. Ash-heap. 

Midgy. Also called a * Mistress.' These names were given to 
a kind of lamp used by putter lads. The height of the 
lamp was about 8 in., width 3 in., with open front. When 
first invented, they were simply little wooden boxes, with 
a hole at the bottom, through which the candle was thrust, 
and another hole at the top to let out the heat. Afterwards 
tin took the place of wood. The flame was sheltered by 
a piece of wood or tin about 2 in. high from the bottom of 
the lamp, and a similar piece from the top. The * midgy ' 
has now gone out of use. 

Mind. Remember. Var, dial. 
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Mistress. Used interchangeably with 'Missus,' the former 
being used rather of strangers. 

Moley rat. The only name known for the common mole. 

Muffler [muof 'luj. A neckerchief or ' comforter ' (always). 

Must. Often used where we should say ' shall ' in lit. Eng. 
** Would you like your mUk to drink, Mr. P.?" "Yes, 
please." ** Must I bring you % then ? " 

My word [maa'wau'd]. Our, commonest exclamation of sur- 
prise. Answers to * indeed,* * well, I'm sure,' of other parts. 
"My ward, thoo'll get wrang." 

Native. Native place (always so). 

Nay [nae*]. No. The adjective is pronoimced with more 
leaning towards [ee*] sound, else the two are identical in 
the following : [nae*, aa'zh shuw'u dhaz nae* paath hae*u] 
{no, I'm sure there's no path here). 

Neif [nae'f]. Hand. "Dooble yer naif (or, ^naiv*) lad." 
" A'll gi' tha my neif directly ! " * Double-neif, ' the clenched 
fist. 

Newy. Nephew (always). Var. dial. 

Nicely. "How are you?" "Nicely," a ' polite ' expression 
for * varry canny,' or, * aa canna com-plee^n ' (complain). 

NiffiiafiTs. Nick-nacks. 

Night. Used, as in country parts in S., of any time after 
noon. Heard a woman parting from another at 3.30 p.m., 
say, "Good night." — ^July 7, 1890. 

Nimmy. 

"Nimmy, nimmy, nak, 
Wliich hand wiU tha tak' ? 
The reet or the left, 
Or the bonny bord's (bird's) heft?" 

Counting-in rhymes recited in starting a round game. 

Nine. " He's like a 9 with the tail cut off" (of a man good for 
nothing). — ^April 27, 1892. Favourite simile. 
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Noll. To strike [naul]. 

Nor. Than (always). Cp. the Welsh na; or is it only a 
transposition of than ; or can it be really nor (=and not, 
instead of than (=thenj next in merit) ? For transposition, 
cp. * int I ' for ' nit I,' in S.-W. Eng. 

Noration. A confused crowd. A noise. 

North-countryman. One from Northumberland or over the 
Border. ** He cooms fro' the West," would mean Weardale, 
Teesdale, or Cumberland. 'Sooth' (south) means any- 
where south of the speaker ; * West-countryman ' would be 
unintelligible, of a Comishman, — he would be a Southern 
[sooth 'run]. * Countryman ' means an agricultural labourer. 

Nought [nuwt]. Nothing. So, *thowt'= thought. ** What's 
thoo daein' ? " '' Nowt. " * ' Aa thowt sae " (always). 

Now [noo*]. Often used for emphasis, a mere pleonasm. 
**He's a nice man, he is, noo." "He came here, he did, 
now," &c. Used for * well ' in other parts ; e. g. * noo then ' 
(emphasis on word *noo') [noo •dhn]=* well, then' (in 
narrative). 

Nows and thens. Common for ' now and then.' 

Null [nuol]. Annul. Mr. E., an invalid, rubs his legs to 
* null the pain ' [nuol dhu pee'un]. 

Of. (i) [u]= * Like,' in the phrase, ** or onything o' that." 

(2) [ivj=*in,' in the phrase, "He's gotten such a pain iv 
his legs." " He canna lie iv it " (i. e. in the bed). This 
may not be a form of * of,' but a transposition of * in.' 

(3) [^^J= * ^^^'^ To * wait of ' any one is to wait for him. 
(Invariable.) So, "he's shootin' of us" (he's shouting 
for us). 

Oftens [of'ns]. Often. 

On. Of. E. g. " a bit on't," " tak' hard (hold) on't." But we 
say * a cup o' tea.' When * of ' is used, it is never pronounced 
oVf any more than ^ is ' becomes u. 

D 
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One [won]. Used with indef. art ^ I saw a one yesterday " 
(cp. the phrase, 'a dozen/ &c.). This would only be used, 
but always, where 'one' was not used numerically, as 
opposed to any other number, but merely as a unit. 

Open out. To open, the ' out ' being superfluous. Of parcels, 
new buildings, &c. Not by any means confined to dialect 
speakers. 

Other. Used as in St. Matt. xxv. i6, 17, 20. ''We had a 
sale of work and made £20, also a social and dance, and 
made other twenty.** — From a letter, Feb. 13, 1894. (In lit. 
Eng. we prefix an before other, whereas in the dialect 
a is prefixed to one.) 

Our. Used in calling members of a family. Mothers may be 
heard shouting at the top of their voice, "Har away, oor 
Je&ne Marry Lizzie" (all Christian names are generally 
given, as here, referring to one child). "Coom hayer, oor 
Jumzie ! " (Come here, our James). Used indiscriminately 
by boys to one another ; "dinna do that, our Fred." 

Out of the way [oot dhu wee'u]. Of people, ungodly, 
attending no place of worship, disrespectable, or vicious 
(varied according to context). "He's been an out of the 
way man iv his time." 

Outbye. Out of the way, remote. Also, techn., of a miner 
coming towards the ' shaft ' in order to get * to bank.' The 
corresponding term is 'inbye,' i.e. further along under- 
ground, towards one's 'cavil.' 

Over [uwu]. Too ; ' owre big/ ' owre smarl ' (small). (Always.) 

Oxter. Armpit. 'Oxter-bound,' stiff in arm and shoulder. 

Panker-bowdie [paeng'ku buwdi]. A game played with 
marbles. The 'panker' or 'penker' is a large marble, 
made of stone or iron. Each boy puts four marbles in 
a ring, and proceeds to knock them out of the ring with 
a panker. What he knocks out he gets ; but if he fails to 
knock one out, the next boy aims at his panker, and so 
puts him out. The line from which they start, five yards 
from the ring, is called the ' bye. ' 
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Faat, ^^He's gone past hissel," ie. lunatic. ^'A's sixteen 
past/' i e. sixteen, past my sixteenth birthday. Contrast 
S.-W. equivalent, **I be into my seventeen." 

Paste-eggs (i. e. Pasch-eggs). Eggs, dyed in a decoction of 
logpvood chips and onion peel, and sold in shops or pre- 
pared at home during Easter, are so called (always). 

Pawky [paa'ki]. Dainty. 

Pay [pee'u]. "I'll pay your botttoi," a common threat to 
children. 

Peedee. Something small, as a tiny marble. 

Peesweep [paez'waep]. Lapwing, or peewit. 

Peggin'-top. A peg-top. 

Pen-point. Nib of a pen. 

Pen-shank. Pen-holder. 

Perishment. A violent chill is always described as a ^ perish- 
ment of cold ' [pa'rishmunt u kaa'd]. • 

Pick at. Find fault with, abuse (very common). 

Piffolo. Piccolo (always). 

Pike. A large haycock, often six feet high. The small hay- 
cocks only are called 'cocks.' 

Pipe-stopple. Stem of tobacco-pipe. Sometunes called ' pipe- 
shank.' 

Pit. The only word in common talk for a mine. So, a miner 
is always * pitman ' or 'pittie,' and pit dress is *pit-claes.' 

Pittering [pit'run]. Low-spirited, complaining. "Ay, he's 
pitterin' on " (said of one who was continually fancying he 
was just about to die). 

Planting. Plantation. * * Gan up past yon plantin" [plaan *tn]. 

Playlaking. A simpleton. To ' mak' a playlakin' of ' any one, 
to make a fool of him. 

Please. 'Please yes,' 'please no,' a schoolchild's answer to 
his teacher. " Tommy, do you know your lesson ? " " Please 

yes." 

D 2 



86 Pledge— Quoit 

Flodge. To wade thraugh any liquid substance. What 
is called 'paddling' in polite English, we always call 
*plodging.' 

Pluff. Plough (very seldom). * Plough Inn ' is called * Pluff 
Inn.' 

Poke. A sack, or bag (common). ' Flour-poke.' 

Poked. Offended. ** He's gotten hissel' poked." 

PoUls. Police. *The polli8'=the policeman. "I'll fetch 
the poUis," — frequent threat to a naughty child. 

Pompey. A small boy ; a dwarf. 

Poss. To wash clothes by putting them in a *poss-tub' of 
soap and water, and thumping them with a 'poss-stick,' or 
short-legged staff,— in some places called * dolly.' 

Pot-pie. A boys' game. All caps being placed on a lad's back, 
the rest vault over him, * leap-frog ' fashion, and the one 
who displaces a cap becomes vaulting-horse in his turn. 

Potted head. Stewed meat, as sold in butchers' shops. 

Priest [praest], A clergyman is always so called. "I have 
being to church and heard the priest." — Boy's essay. 

Proggle. A thorn. 

Puddings. Intestines. " All pull thy puddin's oot ! " (Hence, 
Pigs'-puddings, Black-pudding.) 

Put, Min. techn. term. The 'putter' is a lad who 'puts,' or 
shoves the full tubs from the hewer's ' cavil ' to the ' flat ' 
(q. v.), and takes the empty ones in to him. The empty or 
' tume ' tub is often called the ' led 'un ' (=led one, i. e. the 
tub led in). 

Patting through. A scolding. 

Quay stirk [waay stau'k]. Two-year-old heifer. 

Quoit. Besides the usual meaning (a common game amongst 
miners), this word also means a large white marble made of 
earthenware, and called a 'pot quoit.' 
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Rageous. Outrageous (violent and delirious). 

Raise. To * raise the place' [ree'iiz dhu plyes], to make an 
uproar. *' He's raised the place to gan there " (of a boy who 
had pestered his parents to send him to school, and gone 
wild over it with excitement). 

Rame. To ply one with questions, as children love to do. 
Mrs. R — April i, 1892. "What's tha ramin' o' me for?" 
'* He just ramed my life out for sixpence." Here it means 
to 'bother.' 

Range [rae'unj]. To rinse. "Range the pot out." 

Rank. The distance a * putter ' puts the coal from face to flat. 
The first *renk' might be 80 yards from the hewer, and 
as the distance increased, the putter received an additional 
penny for every 20 yards. This was the case formerly, 
but putters are paid differently now. 

Ranters. Primitive Methodists. 

Rasp. Raspberry. Strawberry is pronounced straa-berry (not 
' straubry '). See Blaeberry. 

Rattle-scawp. A frolicsome, mischievous fellow. 

Rax. Stretch. Dry flesh, stretched tight, would be 'rax'd.' 
Hence ^raxy,' stiff. "He raxed his-sel' oot " (stretched 
his arms). 

Readimadeasy. Reading made easy [raed'umud'ae'zi]. The 
term is only used by old people, and refers, I imagine, to a 
once popular spelling-book of that name. "How far did 
ye get through the readimadeasy?'.' "Oh, I got as far as 
the *Cr& and the Jug,' and the * Man with the Scythe in his 
Hand.' " 

Rear. Underdone (of meat). 

Recking-crook [krook] not [kruok]. A crook hanging over 
the fire for pans to hang from. 

Reckling. The weak pig in a litter. 

Reek [rae'k]. Smoke. ^Baccy-reek,' * Powder-reek.' 



88 Beest— Rown 

Beest. To be lazy. When a horse refuses to draw a load, we 
say it has * tune (taken) the reest.' 

Beesty. Busty (of bacon). 

Bend. Tear. '' I rended the lard out of a pig/' i. e. took the 
fat to boil down. 

Bibbing-plongh. A plough without wheels. 

Bieket. A badly-castrated animal. 

Biddle. A sieve. Yar. dial. 

Bide. To * ride the water with ' anybody is, to trust him. 
" He's not safe to ride the water with." 

Biggy. Bidgy, as of a grass-field in furrows. Furrows are 
called *rigs.' 

Bind. Bime, hoar-frost. ** There's a heavy (or, thick) rind on." 

Bip. Rascal. Often said of children. 

Bive. To tear. " Bive that handkerchief in two." ** Please 
sir, he's ruwen a leaf out." "He's ruwen his breeches." 
[raayv, ruov, ruovn.] 

Bead. Way (metaph.) ; as, 'out of the road' (^out of the 
way' means something quite different), 'in the road,' 'no 
road' (by no means), 'any road' (anyhow). This use of 
road is found in the Midlands, and extends a considerable 
way South. 

Bolley. ' What is called a ' trolly ' in some parts, L e. an open 
waggon for carrying heavy goods, such as beer-barrels or 
packing-cases. 

Bolypoly [raawli paawli]. Boiling over and over, as children 
do on a slope. 

Book [roo'k]. Thick fog, damp. " It's a thick rook the neet 
(to-night)." Adj. 'rooky.' Cp. 'reek.' 

Boopy. Husky (of the voice). (Always.) 

Bown [ruuwn]. Boe of a fish. The milt is called ' melt.' 
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Rozzle. Resin. Also, to warm oneself. **He rozzled his 
hide." 

Rummle eundy. A ditch filled up with loose stones, for 
water to drain through. 

Saokless. Foolish, senseless. 

Safety. Pronounced as a trisyllable, 'safe-ity.' 

Sag. To bend down in the middle, yield (as a plank does by 
its superabundant weight). Shakes, 

Salamander. A poker with a flat, thickened end, heated 
red-hot in the fire, for thrusting into an unlighted fire. 
(Mehtioned in David Elgmbrod.) 

Sally Walker. A round game. The players form a ring, 
joining hands, and go round a girl in the middle of the 
ring, singing— 

"Rise, Sally Walker, rise if you can, 
Hise, -Sally Walker, to follow your good man. 
Choose to the east, choose to the west, 
Choose to the bonny lad that you like best.*' 

The girl in the middle then takes the young man of her 
choice, and the rest sing — 

"Now ye're married I wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy. 
Seven years over, seven years to come, 
Now is your time to kiss and be done," 

They then kiss and go out, to give place to another couple, 
the game going on as before. 

Sandlark. Meadow-pipit. 
Sark [saa'k]. Shirt. 

Satisfised. The invariable mispronunciation of ^satisfied.' 
[saatis'faa'yzd.] 

Scallion. A young onion, before the bulb has formed. A 
favourite dish is scallion and lettuce. 

Scobbie. Chaffinch. Not so common as 'sheelie.' 



40 Score— Set on 

Score. Lme. * On the scores, out 1 ' This word is used by 
boys in their game of marbles, when the marble is not 
knocked clean out of the ring, but lies just on the line : 
then the cry is raised, ' It*s on the score/ 

Seoreprioe. Pitmen's wages, the price current for filling 
a * score,' i e. 21 (or, in some places, 25) 'tubs.' 

Screed. A man, speaking of various-sized scraps of glass, cut 
into squares and long strips, called it "only screed-glass." 
(Only heard once.) Same as shred? 

Scribe. A scribble or scratch, in the phrase, " He hadn't the 
scribe of a pen for it," meaning he had not even a receipt or 
written guarantee. 

Scrike. vb. and subst. Shriek. 

Scringe. When a boy sharpens his slate-pencil with a knife, 
he says it makes his teeth ' scringe.' 

Scrubber [skruob'u]. A wooden harrow, made of boards 
fixed on a frame Venetian blindwise, for breaking 'clots' 
(clods). 

Scuffler [skuof'lu]. The same as a 'scrubber,' Also, a 
turnip-plough. 

Scnmfish. Suffocate. 

Scunner. To flinch, or give signs of pain. "He never scun- 
nered that blow on the heed (head)." 

Second-handed (always thus). (At) second-hand. 

Seek. Look for. (Invariably.) [saek.] 

Seggar [seg'u]. Soft stone lying on coal-seams, used for 
making into bricks and coping-stones. 

Set. subst. Work, to-do. "A've had-enabonnysetwin'm." 
Also, a train of coal-waggons ov tubs. To ' set ' means, to 
escort, convoy. 

Set on. Sew on, of buttons, &c. Also, to put ' tubs ' into the 
' cage ' down a coal-mine, the man, whose business this is, 
being called ' set-on,' or ' on-setter.' ' Set ' is the ordinary 
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expression for *put;' e.g. "set on the dishes," "set out 
the fowls " (drive them out of doors), &c. — see Put. 

Settlings. Sediment. 

Shades [shae'udz]. Window-curtains (always). "Shades 
cleaned at 15. gd. the pair," painted on a laundry-cart in 
Sunderland. 'Window-curtain,* when used, only refers to 
that kind which is strung across the lower half of a window* 

Shaft. Min. The perpendicular entrance to a mine, in which 
the * cage ' works. There is a double shaft to every mine, 
[shaaft.] 

Share. Cow-dung. 

Sheelie [shae'Ii], Chaffinch. 

Shift. To remove, change one's residence. To move, e. g. 
"Shift them gates" (of opening or shutting railway-cross- 
ing gates). A ' shift,' tech., is a turn at work, mi n ing work 
being divided into 'day-shifts' and 'nightrshifts,' each of 
eight hours' duration. 

Shinny. The game of hockey. ' Hockey ' is unknown. 

Shire. To pour off water or any liquid in such a way as to 
leave the sediment. 

Shithering bout [shith'run boot]. Shivering fit, feeling of 
cold all over the body. 

Shive. Slice. "It is easy from a cut loaf to steal a shive." 
See West Somerset Wordbook. This proverb may be found 
in Shakespeare (Tit. Andron. Act ii. Scene i). 

Short-tongued. A person who cuts his words short, slurring 
them over, is sometimes said to be 'short-tongued.' 

Shot. Bid, as to be ' shot ' of any person or thing (always so). 
" A's well shot on't" (I'm well rid of it). 

Shotstiok. A round stick on which a paper cartridge is rolled 
(mining term). 



42 Shuggy— Slip 

Shuggy. subst. and yK int. Swing. '' Give me s shuggy ; 
he's shuggied all the afternoon [aaf'tu'nyoon].'' (S. Sch. 
Treaty Aug. 13, 1891.) The word ^swing' seems to be 
quite unknown in this connexion. 'Swings' are swing- 
boats, to be seen at every fair. A ' shuggy ' is also a seensaw. 

Siddle. To pick out or choose the best of anything. 

Sin. Since, ago. * Zyne ' is sometimes heard among the old, 
and * langz/ne ' (accent on the penult.). 

Singing hinny. A kind of girdle-cake, common among old 
folk. (Name imported from the North.) Now generally 
called Spice Cake. (Not to be confused with Spice, q. v.) 

Sipe. Leak. " The watter's sipin' oot." 

Skeel. A peculiarly-shaped bucket (broader at bottom than 
top, with upright stave projecting from nm, to serve as 
a handle), formerly used in colliery villages to carry water 
for household use. They were carried on women's heads 
on a ' wase ' (q. v.), and a piece of wood was made to float 
on the top, to prevent the water from splashing over. 

Skelp. Smacking blow. ^* A got a good skelp at him." Infants 
are threatened with having their *botts (or 'bottomies') 
skelped.' 

Skelper. Anything very lai'ge, — a 'whacker.' Cp. ' banging,' 
'slapping,' as epithets of size. 

Skemmy. The common blue or farmer's pigeon, often kept 
by boys as a pet. 

Skimmering. 'Skimmerin' clean,' the acme of cleanness. 
Of a doorstep, linen, &c. (Communicated by A. T. D.) 

Skinoh. " Let be ! I'm not playing." When a boy wishes to 
stop playing at any running game, he shouts ''Skinch!" 
meaning he is not liable to be caught and made prisoner. 

Skitling. Same as ' hempy.' ^ The skitlin' rascal ! " 

Slaok. A hollow or dip in the land. 

Slip. Child's pinafore. 
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Slippy. Slippery (always). 

Slogger. To walk with the stockings hanging loosely. 

Sloken [slauk'n]. Slake, quench. 

Slowed [sluwd]. Drunk. 

Slum. Slumber. *" He's slumming " [sluom'iin]. 

Small, in the phrase, ^ Small family,' means a family of small 
children. 

Smally [smaa'li]. Small. " That's a smally bit bairn." 

Smit (=' smite ^?). An infectious disease is said to 'smit,' 
or to *be smittle' (always). *^ He'll get the smit" (Le. 
catch the disease). ** Is't smittle ? " (Is it ' catching ' ?) 

Smout [smoot]. A hare's ' run ' through a hedge. 

Smush. To smoulder away, as touch-paper used by miners. 
The ^ touch ' is made by soaking in saltpetre. 

Snap-apple. The game of Bob-apple. 

Sneakly. Quietly (generally with a notion of slyness). 

Sneck. A door-latch (always). Also, yb., to latch. 

Snot. OandleHsnuff. 

Soft. Wet (of the weather). The common salutation on 
a rainy day is, " Soft I " 

Sonsy. Nice, jolly-looking, stout (of persons). Imported 
from the Korth, and not commonly heard. 

Sobs. A heavy fall. '' He went down with such a soss." 

Sour docken. A small plant children pull and chew, — the 
Common Sorrel. 

Spang. Span, i. e. the distance stretched between thumb and 
little finger. 

Spanish. Licorice, or Spanish juice. (Pron. ^ Spennish.') 

Speer. Inquire. This word is rare, being an importation 
from the North. 
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44 Spelk— Stonie 

Spelk. A thorn or splinter in the flesh. The usoal term. 
Also of anything insignificant ** A epelk of m thing.'' 
''He's just a spelk of a lad." 

Spell and Vurr. See Bock-stick. 

Spew. To Tomit. 

Spice. The only name known for cnrranteaka ' Cake ' alwa^ys 
means teansake. 

Sprag. Min. A bar of wood inserted between the spokes of 
a coal-waggon, to act as a drag. 

SpnSSy* Sparrow. Boys' nickname for the house-sparrow. 
'' Looks tha, thar's a spuggy, man ! " 

Squander [skwaa'ndu]. Scatter (always). 

Staithes [staeoiths]. Tech. The shipping eftage belonging to 
a colliery. 

Standard. A stager, well-known inhabitant of any place. 
'' Another old standard . . . passed to his rest the week 
before/' — Prom a letter, Aug. 29, 1895. (Very common.) 

Steer. Strong (of the voice). 

Stent. One's fill '' He's had his stent " (L e. satisfied). 

Stick and Clout. Cant name for an umbrella. 

Stime. " A canno' see a stime," offcen said by one whose eye- 
sight is bad. 

Stirk [stau'k]. Yearling calf. 

Stirken. To cool and stiffen, bs gravy does, [stau'kn.] 

Stite. Equally, as soon. ^^ Stite him as me " (the sense is often 
^muoh rather'). 

Stithe. pron. * Steith ' [staayth], not [-dh], cp. Staithes. 
Stench, or a very close atmosphere. 

Stobbie. Unfledged bird. 

Stonie. Stallion, [styani.] A stone is always a ' styan.' 
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Stook [stock]. Bundle of sheaves set up in the corn-field. 

Stour [stuuwu]. Dust in motion. 

Strait. Narrow. (Common.) "Yen's a strait place." Cp. 
St. Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

Stramp. Trample. 

Striddly-pigeon. A boys' game. A boy is blindfolded, generally 
by pulling his cap over his eyes, and stands with his legs 
stretched out. The other boys shy their caps between his 
legs. When all the caps have been thrown, the boys 
shout, ** Strite (straight) on, striddly-pigeon I " The boy 
then walks straight on, until he touches a cap with his 
foot. The owner of the cap snatches it up and runs to 
a certain place and back again, the rest of the boys ^ bleach- 
ing ' him, that is, thrashing him about the head with their 
caps. As soon as the boy returns to the starting-place, he 
becomes * pigeon.' 

Stubbie. Same as 'stobbie.' 

Sump. * Sump wet/ wet to the skin. 

Sup [suop]. Drop. * A sup rain ' (a drop of rain) ; **he likes 
a sup " (fond of a drop too much) ; " ha'e a sup milk, will 
tha ? " vb., to sip or drink. ** Give them (cats) clean milk 
to su{p" — Boy's essay. 

Swalley [swaul'i]. A hollow place. **The village lies right 
in a swalley." Said also of the throat, e. g. ** My throat is 
sore just in the swalley." 

Sweel. To gutter, flare, of a candle. 

Swiney. Common Sow-thistle or Milk-thistle. See under 
Lonnlng. 

Taistrel. An ill-mannered boy ; one given to playing pranks. 

Take with. Take to, appreciate. ** 's well tune with," 

i. e. is very popular, [tyoon] is p. p. of [tak]. 



46 Tanner— Teem 

Tanner. Root of a boil, eom^ or tooth. 

Tappy-lappy. Pell-mell, helter-skelter. Halliwell has^ ''In 



haste with the coat-laps flying behind through speed/* 
with the following example : — '' Nanny Bell's crying out : 
I just gat a gliff o' Gweorge runnin', tappt^lappy, for the 
howdey." 

Tarry towt. A single strand of rope steeped in tar. 

Tarsy [taa'zi]. A round game. The players form a double 
ring by standing in a circle with a space between each, 
while each player has another standing immediately be- 
hind him. There is one odd player who stands, as third, 
behind any of the other two. A player standing in the 
centre then tries to 'tig' or touch the inside player who 
has ttpo behind him, while the latter, to avoid being 
caught, must either run behind the two standing behind 
him, or behind any other two in the ring. Thus another 
is brought to the front rank, and if caught before he 
can place himself behind another couple, becomes in his 
turn the pursuer, while the late pursuer takes his place 
in the ring. 

Taw [taa*]. A boy in playing marbles always has his fancy 
marble to shoot with : this he calls his ' taw.' Var. dial. 

Taws [taa'z, taaz]. A leathern strap for punishing naughty 
children, to be seen hanging up in many cottages. It is 
like a carriage-window strap, cut into a fringe at one end. 

Teas. • Used in the plural thus : — " She haves her teas (= fre- 
quent teas) sometimes at the Sewing Meeting" (A E.). 
'*No, thank you, we've hadden our teas" (but, 'my tea'). 
See under Canes. 

Teejy. Tedious, peevish. 

Teem. vb. L and tr. Pour. The only word known. Bain 
'teems in' through a leaking roof. To 'teem out' is to 
pour out liquids. A teapot with a well-turned spout is 
called a 'good teemer.' Shakes, has 'beteem.' 
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Teethaohe. Toothache. '^ He's getten the teethache." — Oct. 19, 
1892. Also called *tyoothwark.' **My tooth's working, 
I've get-en the toothwork." 

Tew [tyoa']. To tire, pull about, tease. " She fairly tewed his 
life out" So * tewing,' of work, means tedious^ and *tew,' 
generally, means, to toil, labour. For pronun., see under 
Hew. 

The night [dhu naei;]. To-night ; so, 'the day.' (The usual 
expression.) 

Throng. Busy ; inconveniently crowded (always). 

Thropple. Throat, windpipe. 

Throstle. The song-thrush is sometimes called 'thros'le,' 
but more often ' greybird.' 

Tice. Entice, encourage. 

Tidy betty. A short fender across the grate, without a 
bottom. 

Tied. Used metaph., like the lit. Eng. 'bound.' So found in 
Jeremy Taylor. '' A's tied te gan " (forced to go). 

Tig. To touch. (Used by children at play.) 

Tiggy. The child^s game of 'Touch.' 

To. By. ' What are you to trade ? ' " She's gotten a son tin 
'im " (lit. ' got a son to him,' i. e. by him). Also, = For, 
" What'll ye take to your breakfast ? " 

Token. Min. techn, A ticket, of tin or leather, affixed to 
each tub of coals, stating details. 

Toom [tyoo*m]. The day or time for the dismissal of hinds, 
when they are hired afresh. Met., " A've had-en a sair tume 
(spell) abune six moonths," " He canna bide a tume now " 
(a change, of raiment or position, — of an invalid). This 
word does not seem to be generally known. Also, empty 
(only used of coal-waggons). 

Toothwork [tyuoth'waa'k]. Toothache. 



48 Toughcake— Upstanding 

Toughoake [tyoof kyak]. A water-cake, or white-cake; baked 
on the girdle. No currants used. 

Tram. Min. techn. term. Very much the same as Bogey, 
q. v. Strictly speaking, a bogey has the flange on the 
wheel, while in the case of the tram, the flange is on the 
rail. Also, the tram had fast and loose wheels, having 
more play on the axle, to allow them the better to take 
a curve. 

Trippet and qnoit. The game of Trap, Bat, and Ball, more 
commonly called 'Buck-stick.' 

Troon [truuwn]. A mason's trowel. 

Trow [truw]. Trough. 

Truth. **The truth goes farthest," the common overture to 
a confession, to be heard any day. 

Tub [too'b, toob, tuob]. Min. A coal-w£^gon used down the 
pit, holding from 6 to 8 cwt. 

Tug. To rob (a nest). 

Tune or Teun. Taken (always). 

Tup [tyoop]. A * tupe ' or * teup ' is a ram. Var. dial. 

Twist. Quarrel, disagreement. "They're all atwist." "Hes 
thoo hadden a twist ? " So, * twisting,' discontented. 

Twitch-beU. Ear-wig (= twitch-belly? Cp. S. W. * angle- 
twitch '=a worm. Ear-wig= arse-wriggle). 

XJnpatient. Impatient. 

Upcast. Throw in one's teeth, taunt with. 

Upgrown. Grown up, adult (always). 

Uproar. No idea of noise implied, but only of confusion, as 
of a house * upside down.' To * be in an uproar,' is to have 
an untidy room, as on washing-day, &c. 

Upstanding. Kegular, fixed, constant (of wages). 
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Used with [yoa*zd with] or [yuwzd with]. Used to, accustomed 
to. Cp. * taken with.' 

Vast. *A vast [vaast] of '= number of; a *vast o' years/ the 
only expression for a long time. "There has a vast of 
People died here lately." — From a letter, March 27, 1895. 

Viewer. The manager of a coal-mine. So, * under-viewer * 
(under-manager). 

Vine. A lead-pencil (always). * Pencil ' always means slate- 
pencil. ** A piece of vine,*' — Boy's essay. 

Wad [waadj. Would: 

Wag. 'Play the wag,' to play truant. 

Waggon- way [waag'n wee'u]. Tech. A colliery line of rails. 

Warden [waadn]. Church warden. This abbreviation is 
universal, and used by all classes. 

Warsh [waa'sh]. Faint, from loss of food, (adj.) 

Wase [wae'z]. A folded cloth, or bundle of straw, placed upon 
the head, on which to rest the 'skeel,' q. v. I have altered 
the spelling of this word from *weeze' to * wase,' in accor- 
dance with Halliwell. 

Waysgoose. Day trip of the workpeople belonging to a firm 
or company, especially a newspaper staff. Same as * bean- 
feast.' Var. dial. 

Week-end. In the North always signifies Saturday till Monday, 
when working-folk sometimes go away for a visit. The 
common expression of educated and uneducated alike, and 
by no means confined to the North. * Week-end trips ' are 
now advertised on most of the lines. 

Weeny. Tiny. Only heard once, from a native of S. Shields. 

Wey ay [wai'aa'y] (why, ay !). Interj. To be sure ! (v. 
common.) 

Whaing [hwaeng]. Boot-lace. 



50 What cheer— Will 

What cheer [chai'u, chae*u]. Commonest greeting of man to 
man, answered back in the same words. A nautical phrase 
imported into the dialect (?), equivalent to *hoo is tha?' 
For the pron. of cheery cp. *here,' 'hear,' which are both 
pronounced [hai'u] or [hae'u], [Kaan dhoo' hae'u mu] 
(Can you hear me ?). 

What for. For the commoner ' what .... for ? ' Standing at 
the beginning of a sentence, like the literary * why ' [waut 
fur hez dhoo baen u'wee'u sae lang] * What for,' L e. ' why,' 
' hast thou been away so long ? ' N, B. The glossic [fur] 
exactly represents its equivalent in lit. Eng., in speaking of 
the *fur' of any animal (=Fr. feu). *What' is used for 
*that* or * which,' as in the following: — "Give them your 
things what you cant eat." — Boy's essay. 

Whaten. 'What'n'or * what'na'=what kind of? (always). 
Cp. 'whichen a one' (which), 'suchen a' (such a). 

Whiles. Once (olim) ; sometimes. 

Whin. Gorse. 

« 

Whirligig [hau'li'gig]. A boy's iron hoop. The wooden hoop 
only is called a * hoop.' 

Whisht [hwishtj. Hush ! * Hush ' is quite unknown. 

Wick. Quick, (subst.) "He's cut his finger into the wick." 

Wife. Woman. "Anaadwife." So, * fish-wife, ' 'hen-wif a' 
Cp. I Tim. iv. 7, 

Wig. A tea-cake. Same as *Doo.' 

Wiggery waggery. Loose motion in walking. 

Will. Used for 'shall,' e.g. "Will I like it, think you? 
So, * would' for * should.' "Aa wad like 't, aa wad noo 
(I should like it, I should indeed). This is not confined to 
dialect speakers, as the following extracts from letters will 
testify : — " I will be glad to hear from you soon ; " "I will 
be pleased to do my best to meet your wishes ; " "We will 
be very glad if you will give us the pleasure of your com- 
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Willy blindy— Yewflr 51 

pany," &c. ; "We will be very glad to see you." For this 
use, cp. the following from two boys' essays : — "You might 
run to the man and say, take some bricks off (an overloaded 
cart), or else the horse shaU fall down ; " " letting us see the 
Magic Lantern, and telling us where we will see the place." 

Willy blindy [blin'di]. A game played by boys. One boy is 
blindfolded, and the rest tie knots in their handkerchiefs, 
and strike him on the head or shoulders, until he catches 
hold of one of them. This one then becomes the ' willy.' 

Wingeing. Whining. "He's winjin' on now," "She's so 
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Winter. The bracket hooked on to the bars of a grate, upon 
which anything may be heated in front of the fire. 

Wishful. Desirous. 

Wite. Weight; blame. "He got the wyte on't." Cp. 
* neighbour,' pronounced *nighbour.' 

Wobbit. An introductory word. " Wobbit thou'll not." 

Wor [wau]. Our. 'Oo-ur,' spoken fast, produces *wor' or 
*wur.' Cp. probable origin of the lit. pronunc. of One, 

Work [waa'k]. To ache. "Mi airm warks." This is a 
conmion Wykehamist * notion,' except that it is pronounced 
*wurk.' 

Wowl [wuwl]. To howl, cry. 



Yam. The invariable pronunciation of ^home.' An example 
of purely short a ; cp. *gan.' " Aa's gannin yam, aa is.' 
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Yard [yaad]. Common abbreviation for * churchyard.' Cp. 
Warden. 

Yetling. A small crock. See under Kail-pot. 

Yewflr [yuof m]. A young fir-tree about the girth of a man's 
arm. 

E 2 



52 Yoke— Yule 

Yoke. To ^put in' a horse (to a vehicle). This is distinct 
from ^ harnessing/ or putting the harness on his back, &c. 

Yon (adj.), Yonder (adv.). That, there ; generally, of objects 
pointed out. Sometimes, of distant things. I was much 
amused once, when going over the castle at Durham, to 
hear a man who had lately seen the sights of London, 
comparing the antiquities of the castle with what he had 
seen * yonder,' or *in yon place,'— all his remarks began, 
* When I was yonder^* &c. 

Yowley or 'yellow yowley' [yuw'li]. The yellow-hammer. 

Yule. Christmas. Hence * Yule-dough ' (see Dough), * Yule- 
clog ' (see Clog). ' Yuletide ' is becoming commoner than it 
was a short time ago, but most people say ' Christmas.' 
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